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TASTE 


In the advance of human society 
towards a finished state, there are 
two distinct emancipations to be 
achieved ; that which liberates Truth 
and Reason from the constraints of 
force, and that which liberates 
Beauty and Taste from the fetters 
of fashion. In our modern doc- 
trines of intellectual and religious 
liberty, we see the first named stage 
already passed. The other we 
shall reach in due time. And, when 
it comes, it will be a more magnifi- 
cent revolution than many have 
begun to suspect. As the first 
opens a daylight of knowledge and 
science on the world, so the other 
will add a charm to every thing on 
which the daylight falls, revealing 
new forms of beauty in the out- 
ward life, new manners and senti- 
ments; banishing, on the one hand, 
what is rude and unbecoming, and 
reducing, on the other, the high-born 
conventionalisms and misnamed ele- 
gancies, which have heretofore dis- 
figured society. ‘The last and fin- 
ishing stage of human advance- 
ment, as any reflecting person may 
see, must be accomplished by the 
discipline of ‘T'aste—it must be that 
stage in which Beauty descends 

m heaven to be the clothing of 
spiritual intelligence and the grace 
of Christian piety. Zeal and be- 
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AND FASHION. 


nevolence must learn to put on beau- 
tyy¥ and society must be charmed to 
coalescence in that simple justness 
of feeling, and grace of conduct, 
which free our outward state of all 
its annoyances, and fill it with pleas- 
ing ornament. 

Hitherto Taste and Beauty, we 
have said, are under the slavery of 
Fashion. And yet it is remarkable, 
that a great part of mankind do ac- 
tually suppose Taste and Fashion to 
be very nearly the same thing. ‘This, 
in fact, is the slavery of Fashion, 
that it is able so to tyrannize over the 
intelligent perceptions of men, as 
even to extirpate the distinct idea of 
Taste, and take the whole empire to 
itself. Idolatry is not more oppo- 
site to religion, or tyranny to gov- 
ernment, or falsehood to truth, than 
Fashion to Taste, and yet a large 
part of mankind are scarcely able 
to distinguish between them, or be- 
lieve that there is any distinction. 
Taste, they even think, is Fashion, 
and what is fashionable is of course 
tasteful. Sorely too do they pay 
for their error. It is one that dis- 
figures their mind ; afflicts, drudges 
and degrades their life; and lays 
them under the power of an oppress- 
ion more uncomfortable and real than 
any that modern liberty has risen 
upon, and cloven down with arms. 
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Here then is a great idea to be re- 
alized—the emancipation of Taste— 
to enforce a recognition of its dis- 
tinctness, in all high points, from 
fashion ; and the right it has, in its 
own nature, to have an undivided 
sway. Let it not be supposed that 
we are about to forget all discretion, 
in a useless and hopeless crusade 
against existing fashions. We shall 
not throw ourselves under the wheels 
of this idol. We fully accord the 
wisdom of Johnson, when he de- 
clares that “ few enterprises are so 
hopeless as a contest against fash- 
ion.” Weseek no sudden remedy. 
We would only endeavor, as far as 
it lies in us, to produce a just opin- 
ion of the merits of fashion, and 
also a just opinion of the merits of 
taste; such as will incline us more 
towards the latter, and give us a 
growing disrelish of the former, as 
undignified and pernicious. The 
good we expect to realize, is not by 
raising a rebellion, but by cutting off 
the king’s resources. 

Fashion is like sin; no merely 
expulsive effort can destroy it. It 
can be expelled only by a higher 
love. When the eloquent old monk 
Connecte went through England, 
preaching down the steeple head- 
dresses, the ladies were even per- 
suaded to go out of the churches 
and make a bonfire of their capitals. 
And so strong was the feeling ex- 
cited against these absurdities, that 
the people would even stone them 
down in the street. What was the 
result? ‘The women,” says Para- 
din, “that, like snails in a fright, 
had drawn in their horns, shot them 
out again as soon as the danger was 
over.” They had tried themselves 
to give up the obnoxious ornament, 
and the people had tried to have 
them, but it could not be done. So 
vain is the endeavor to preach out 
fashion, without preaching in taste. 
If the good old monk had been able 
in a day, to preach into the minds 
of the English women a cultivated 
intellect, a refined criticism, a true 
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modesty, all that we include in mep. 


tal beauty, he need not have said, | 


word about the head-dresses. 
To prevent misunderstanding, we 


may as well say too, that it is ng | 


merely with fashion, as bearing rule 
in dress, that we are to be cop 
cerned. Fashion extends its power 


not only to dress and the modes of | 


society, but it exerts a pernicious 
sway over architecture, furniture, 
gardening, music, the domestic re. 
lations, literature, opinions, morl 
feeling, religious prejudices—every 
thing in fact, which belongs to the 


creative and voluntary power of | 


man. 
as a POWER, and not of its particy 
lar manifestations, any farther than 
these are necessary to characterize 
it. The most convenient illustra 


We are to speak of fashion | 


- 


tions of fashion are found in the | 


article of dress, and such we shall 
not scruple to use. Our opinionon 


this particular head, is not that we | 


are to spurn all conformity to the 
current modes of dress and forms 
of society. The conformity, how 
ever, should only be slow and par 


tial, or with such variations as 0 | 
show that taste is consulted, and 
that the submission yielded is yielé | 


ed not to fashion, but as a courtesy 
due to society. ‘There must be cur 


rent modes of dress and intercourse. © 


It is not more necessary that our 
coins should be stamped, to show 
for what they are to pass, than that 
we ourselves should be. But the 


difficulty is, that where the current | 


stamp is given by the arbitrary ap 
pointment of fashion, it signifies 
nothing ; the lowest and most truly 
vulgar in character, can receive the 
stamp as well, and wear it as conf 
dently as the most elevated. Le 
the current style be adjusted by 
taste, and then the wearer will sig 
nify plainly enough who he is, and 
show himself into the grade where 
he belongs. The individual char 
acteristics of society will apped! 
too with a picturesque and lively 
effect, and yet there will be as litle 
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room for oddity and absurdity as 
now, and probably less; for the 
mutual taste will be ever drawing 
towards certain forms of inherent 
beauty and convenience. 


We come now to the question, 
What is fashion? What is taste ? 
Let us endeavor to search out the 
root of our distinction. 

In its higher and more sovereign 
manifestations, fashion is rooted in 
adesire of caste. Accordingly, in 
those countries where caste is made 
an article of religion, and can not 
therefore be encroached upon, the 
modes of dress and ceremonies of 
social life undergo no change, for 
none is here necessary to keep im- 
jtation at a distance. But, in the 
western countries of the old world, 
the liberty enjoyed so far endangers 
caste, that the only way to keep 
distance, is to lead off in a perpet- 
ual round of change in the dress, 
equipage, and social forms of life. 
Some new fashion is started, in a 
quarter entitled to lead. The ex- 
ample is then followed by others in 
the higher circle, not in the way of 
imitation, but rather in the way of 
pride, and under a sort of tacit 
agreement in the circle, to keep dis- 
tance and preserve caste. But the 
new style soon grows common, de- 
scending upon a second class call- 
ed the vulgar, by the circle just 
named; for a feeling of caste also 
strays down to these, and they are 
ambitious to be as like as possible, 
to what is forever on the stretch to 
be unlike them. Or, perhaps, the 
new style becomes so associated 
with elegance, that they are con- 
strained to suffer it as a model of 
taste. By this time the fashion has, 
of course, gone by in the circle 
where it began. 

Truth obliges us to add that what 
we call fashion in our country, is 
almost wholly of the second circle. 
We originate no fashion, unless it 
be in matters where some kind of 
false taste is stereotyped and prop- 
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agated by an over zealous admira- 
tion. Accordingly, the term fash- 
ion carries a sense of imitation 
with it, on this side of the Atlantic, 
which is far less prominent on the 
other. Fashionable people are, 
with us, a caste-like people for the 
most part, such as covet the air and 
show of caste, whatever may be- 
come of the substance. They 
watch the modes of noble dandy- 
ism and royalty, on the other side 
of the water, hasting to receive the 
very things which the originators 
invent to put them at a distance, 
and wearing them, not to give their 
assent to the insult, as we might 
think, but with the highest satisfac- 
tion or even pride! 

Such 1s the general history of 
fashion. When you come to ask 
where the legislature of fashion is, 
or who it is that originates a given 
fashion, it will be more difficult to 
answer. It may be in the French 
court, or in the lady patronesses of 
Almacks, or in some new Brummel, 
who is just now raging as the dog- 
star of fashion in London. Ac- 
cording to Montaigne, the French 
fashions, at least in his day, were 
controlled with absolute sway by 
the court. ‘ Whatever,” he says, 
**is done at court, passes for a rule 
throughout the rest of France. Let 
the courtiers but discontinue those 
tun-bellied doublets, that make us 
look like | know not what, those 
long effeminate locks of hair, and 
you will see them all presently van- 
ished and cried down.” 

If we go on farther, to ask what 
it is that leads the originator of a 
fashion to adopt this rather than 
some other, no certain answer can 
be given. Sometimes, though sel- 
dom, it is a real effort of taste. 
Sometimes it is the mere caprice of 
a tailor, or a milliner; or this tailor 
or milliner may have been bribed 
by some great manufacturer to start 
the style in question, and give him 
a market for a particular kind of 
goods. Or the object may be to 
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compliment some prince. Henry 
VILI, for example, being exceeding- 
ly corpulent, suddenly saw himself 
surrounded by corpulent ministers, 
and a corpulent people—the whole 
male nation was stuffed from the 
shoulders downwards; and so far 
was the extravagance carried, that 
an act of Parliament was passed, 
forbidding the use of stuffing, under 
certain specified names. An amus- 
ing story is related of the manner 
in which the law was evaded, which 
shows, at the same time, to what a 
pitch of absurdity the fashion was 
carried. A certain person was ar- 
rested, who proved that he had used 
no one of the cloths named in the 
law, by showing that he used, in- 
stead, a pair of sheets, two table- 
cloths, ten napkins, four shirts, a 
brush, a glass, a comb, night-caps, 
&c. &c. Sometimes a fashion ori- 
ginates in the effort to hide some de- 
formity. Thus the long bag-wigs 
are said to have been invented to 
relieve the hunch back of the Duke 
of Brunswick. The huge sleeves 
lately worn by the ladies, were an 
excellent disguise for a bad arm, 
and were probably invented for that 
object. 

On the whole, we can do no bet- 
ter, as regards the origin of fash- 
ions, than to say that they are cho- 
sen without any regard to the inhe- 
rent beauty of nature’s forms, and 
sacrifice, if it so happen, all com- 
fort. They are the work of caste, 
which goes dodging through so 
many modes of absurdity, to escape 
imitation and maintain exclusive po- 
sition. 

Having thus distinguished the rad- 
ical idea of fashion, we will next in- 
quire what we are to understand by 
taste. 

It is much to be regretted that we 
have, in English, no better word 
than a mere figure derived from the 
palate, to signify one of the highest 
and most divine attributes of the 
mind. The term esthetic, which 
the Germans have borrowed from 


my 
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the Greek, has the same relation jg 


all the senses, which taste has tg | 


the palate ; and they mean, by the 
esthetic faculty, that which distip. 
guishes all beauty. It is the critical 


power—the power of forms—andjg | 


to the clothing of truth, what the 
reason is to the discovery or elimi. 
nation of truth. By our very feeble 
and flat word taste, we mean, or 
ought to mean, the same thing. |t 
is that which distinguishes the glo. 
rious and fair in all earthly things, 
and especially their divinely consti 





tuted relation to truth and the life of | 


mind. 

The highest known example of 
taste is that of the Almighty, when 
he invents the forms, colors and 
proportions, of this visible creation, 
His conceptions were all original. 
He did not copy from the sight of 
previous worlds, but he had all 
beauty, all the colors and forms of 
things in his own creative fancy, 
saw them as distinctly, loved them 
as much, before he gave them out 
ward reality as after. 

“ Then deep retired 
In his unfathomed essence viewed the forms, 
The forms eternal of created things ; 


The radiant sun, the moon’s nocturnal | 
The mountains, woods and streams, the 


ing globe, 
And wisdom's mien celestial. From the first 


Of days, on them his love divine he fixed, 
His admiration, till, in time complete, 
What he admired and loved, his vital smile 
Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 
Of life informing each organic frame, 
Hence the green earth and wild resounding 


aves, 

Hence light and shade, alternate warmth and 
cold, 

And clear autumnal skies and vernal show 


ers, 
And all the fair variety of things.” 


The whole fabric of creation 8 
an exertion of taste, and we refer 
to this high example because we 
know of no other which is sufficient 
to evolve our idea. Taste, in mab, 
is every way resembled to this power 
of form displayed in creation, & 
cept that it is a capacity slowly 
cultivated and matured, and not i 
herently complete like the divine. 
It is a power which goes to sc 
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as we may say, to nature, and by ex- 
ercise on the forms of natural beau- 
ty, is waked into action. But, when 
awake, it is as truly original as the 
taste of God, and is one of the high- 
est points of resemblance to him in 
our nature. It is not coupled with 
creative force, that is, the power of 
executing its conceptions by a mere 
fat. But the forms it invents, in 
architecture, dress, furniture, gar- 
dening and ceremony, are all ori- 
ginal, and are the offspring of the 
soul’s great liberty. 

Such being the nature of taste, 
we make no question that it is one 
of the highest offices of life to start 
this power of beauty into full matu- 
rity of action. Hence it is, in fact, 
may we not believe, that so many 
things needful to our existence here, 
are left to be fashioned by art. ‘The 
heavens, the colors, the seasons, the 
rivers, lakes, mountains, and gen- 
eral surfaces of the earth, have their 
form given them by nature. But 
nature builds us no house or tem- 
ple, spins no dress. She writes 
ho poetry, composes no music, pre- 
sents us with with no forms of inter- 
course. Having given out forms 
enough to beget activity in human 
taste, she scants her work that we 
may go on and exert a creative 
fancy for ourselves. 

The wild forests are cleared away, 
the green slopes are dressed and 
laid out smiling in the sun, the hills 
and valleys are adorned with beau- 
tiful structures, the skins of wild 
beasts are laid aside for robes of silk 
orwool. In a word, architecture, 
gardening, music, dress, chaste and 
elegant manners—all inventions of 
human taste—are added to the ru- 
dimental beauty of the world, and 
it shines forth, as having undergone 
a second creation at the hand of 
man. And herein is man to be dis- 
tinguished from the animals. T hey 
can not dress. ‘Their outward form 
s given them and they must wear it. 
If they build, it is by a set pattern 

instinct, not in the study of pro- 
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portions and varieties. But man is 
to choose, in a great degree, his 
own outward appearance, and be, in 
his person and his condition, what the 
beauty of his soul permits. Taste 
is God’s legacy to him in life, which 
legacy he can not surrender, with- 
out losing the creative freedom and 
dignity of his soul. 


We perceive already that fash- 
ion, in so far as it prevails, proposes 
to dispense with taste. It is man, 
or a circle of human conspirators, 
affecting superiority over the laws 
of natural beauty, and enacting 
modes and standards of their own. 
There is a very striking analogy 
between the relation of Fashion to 
Taste and that of idolatry to reli- 
gion. The laws of taste are the 
laws of God and nature. But fash- 
ion, by a certain sort of impiety, ex- 
alts itself above all that is called God, 
in this respect. ‘The forms of inhe- 
rent beauty are too permanent. It 
must therefore invent something 
new, however monstrous, something 
unknown to the common world. 
Out of the ugly and the uncomfort- 
able, in despite of all proportion, it 
makes up new successions of de- 
formed gods, and sets them up to 
be worshiped. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to review the absurd fashions 
which have prevailed in the world, 
without associating, as you pass on, 
the grinning, and ugly monsters that 
figure in the prolific herds of heath- 
en deities. Witness into how many 
burlesque forms the human person 
is continually tortured. Now, as in 
the days of Henry VIIL., it is a mere 
clumsy rotundity. Now, the con- 
nection of the upper and lower por- 
tions of the body is straitened and 
attenuated, even down to the point 
of metaphysical delicacy. A stat- 
uary, in the mean time, would as 
soon think of adorning his figures 
with wens or hunch-backs, as of thus 
violating the fair proportions of na- 
ture. In the reign of Mary, a pro- 


clamation was issued limiting the 
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breadth of the square-toed shoes to 
six inches. ‘The name given to this 
fashion was a good comment on its 
supposed elegance. It was called 
the bear’s foot fashion, and the la- 
dies and gentlemen were so ambi- 
tious of this model, that nothing but 
the civil power could restrain them 
from out-bearing the bears them- 
selves. At another time, Parlia- 
ment interfered and limited the 
sharp-toed shoe so as not to exceed 
the foot by more than two inches. 
It had before been extended ten or 
twelve inches beyond the foot, and 
the point turned up like a sleigh- 
runner and suspended by a chain to 
the knee. In the reign of Charles 
I, the boots in fashion had a flar- 
ing ruil-lace top, which stood out 
from the leg so as to compel the 
wearer to set his feet asunder at 
avery ungraceful distance, and, if 
he walked, to get his legs by each 
other as best he could. At an- 
other time, it was the fashion to 
wear a boot on one leg and a stock- 
ing on the other; then again, to 
wear stockings of different colors. 
Ata certain period, patches stuck 
on the face were considered a great 
ornament by the ladies. In addi- 
tion to the dozen small and great 
overlarding their cheeks, they were 
specially fond of displaying a coach 
and six pasted on their forehead. 
At a certain time, the female head- 
dress was a cone or steeple, a full 
half yard in height, from the top of 
which a long scarf of lawn fell quite 
down to the feet behind or streamed 
in the wind, as on a flag-staff. Some 
of our readers may recollect the 
time, when the ladies turned their 
hair back, over a cushion, so large 
that their faces were seen peeping 
out from under a huge dropsical 
looking mass, still called, however, 
a head. 

Now these are a few of the ab- 
surdities of fashion. We bring them 
into review for no other object, than 
simply to show how far fashion is 
able to violate the laws of inherent 
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beauty and convenience. Taste, oy 
the other hand, consults beauty, pro. 
portion, comfort. She is a disciple 
of: nature, not a masker disguising 
nature. One studies the inherey 
elegance and uses of things, rm 
quiring a disciplined eye, and a soul 
alive to forms, colors, and propor. 
tions. ‘The other only invents ney 
cuts and metamorphoses, which she 
may do without refinement, either 
of eye or of feeling. One is the 
statuary, drawing out of the block 
the divine form of man, perfect in 
proportion, feature and expression; 
the other is a toy-shop window, 
filled with little stout gentlemen, 
having heads like peas resting on 
their shoulders, and long gaunt gen- 
tlemen, with necks outreaching the 
crane, and a general collection of 
nondescript images of the same 
class. It is, in fact, a gallery of 
deformities. 


And here we must lay open 
truth, in regard to fashion, which 
many never suspect. The unin 
tiated, looking on at a distance, are 
dazzled by the splendor and the 
high pretensions of the caste, and 
think that these must certainly be 
the most accomplished and exqui- 
site people in the world. Whereas 
the whole fabric is only a cover to 
vulgarity. The reason of this fact 
is easily explained, and the proof 
easily made out. That class of 
persons, who constitute the highest 
circle of fashion, are generally per 
sons of noble or royal blood, ¢ 
such as have unbounded estates 
To become distinguished by true 
elevation, and a high discipline of 
character, would be too laborious 
for them. Easy acquisitions and 
shallow accomplishments, together 
with a certain elevation: of feeling 
which belongs to mere pride and 
assumption, constitute the whole 
furniture of their character. When 
you go beyond certain outward 
graces, which give them a high 
bearing, they are really uncull- 
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yated, if not truly vulgar persons. 
But having the advantages of wealth, 
and in many cases of titled names, 
they are able, by a kind of usurpa- 
ion, to seize a position at the head 
of society. ‘The high-toned exclu- 
siveness of their position, keeps the 
wise men and the men of charac- 
ter and genius at a distance. ‘Their 
want of true cultivation, their shal- 
jowness and insipidity are not often 
sounded therefore, and they pass 
for what they assume to be. Ac- 
cordingly, it need not surprise us 
to hear it affirmed by those who 
well understand the ipport of fash- 
jonable life, that a certain refined 
vulgarity, coupled with sufficient 
impudence and presumption, and 
backed by a sufficient estate, or, in 
fault of this, by personal favor in 
some quarter, is all that is neces- 
sary to success in the walks of fash- 
ion. And in our own country it 
is every day proved, that a mere 
tawdry splendor, or mock pretense 
of wealth, will suffice to open the 
way into what are called the fash- 
ionable circles. 

In the reign of George IV, or 
during his regency, was displayed 
one of the most amazing triumphs 
of fashion ever exhibited. We al- 
lude to the case of young Brummel, 
commonly called ‘Beau Brussel. 
He had neither birth, education, 
fortune, nor wit, nothing but unpar- 
alleled impudence connected with 
amost exquisite art of dress. By 
this, assisted by some favorable ac- 
cidents, he attracted notice, and 
drew himself almost immediately, 
into the highest circle of fashion. 
There, by his dress and his effront- 
ery as a critic of fashion, he es- 
tablished an almost absolute reign. 
Noblemen of the highest blood, 
thought it honor enough to have his 
am in the strect. ‘The Prince Re- 
gent received him as an acquaint- 
anee. At length, he conceived the 

g project of showing that he 
could ride over the throne. Ata 
dinner with the Prince, while they 
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were at the wine, and when the 
Prince was speaking, he broke in, 
with the most self-possessed air pos- 
sible, saying :—‘* Wales, ring the 


bell.” The bell was rung, indeed, 
and the servant was ordered to show 


Brummel to his carriage. But he 
was nowise disconcerted. Shortly 


after, at a ball where the Prince 
Regent was present, and when all 
were talking of his disgrace, Brum- 
mel, still strong in the sublimity of 
his impudence, entered the room. 
Every eye was turned upon him, 
and especially upon his cravat. It 
was a wonder, a new and perfect 
thing! From that moment, the uni- 
versal study must be to produce the 
new cravat. It is related that the 
Prince, who was present, and was 
himself a man of extreme fashion, 
vented his vexation in an oath, for 
he saw at a glance, that a new 
fashion was here, which must be a 
law both to the nation and himself. 
And, that he might get beforehand 
as far as possible, he is said to have 
sent one of his privy counselors to 
Brummel, offering him any terms 
he would make, to disclose the man- 
ner in which his neckcloth was pre- 
pared. ‘Go tell your master, 
was the reply , “that you have seen 
his master.” When he left the 
country shortly after, this paper was 
found on his table—starch is the 
man. Starched cravats came into 
immediate use all over Europe. 

Now this case of Brummel is 
certainly an extreme case. But it 
is conceded by all who know the 
circles of high fashion in Europe, 
that vulgarity is no bar to fashion ; 
but, when united with a proper de- 
gree of impudence and refinement 
of dress, is rather a qualification. 

To illustrate the same point, and 
also to advance our subject in other 
respects, we will here introduce the 
case of Chesterfield. 

Lord Chesterfield was not a sim- 
ple fashionist, neither was he a sim- 
ple gentleman. He was not a fash- 
ionist, because fashion was not an 
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end with him. He cultivated man- 
ners and society only as means to 
an end, and principally with a view 
to his advancement as a courtier 
and a politician. He was not a sim- 
ple gentleman, because his rules of 
manners are, for the most part, root- 
ed in unqualified selfishness ; and a 
true gentleman, if we are right, is 
one whose manners are the expres- 
sion of generous affections and re- 
fined sentiments. He united also, 
in his ambition to gain the fashiona- 
ble, too many of the characteristics 
of fashion, to be considered a sim- 
ple gentleman. He burnt out the 
fires of his youth in gallantries, 
broke down his patrimony by gam- 
bling, married a wife to repair it, 
lived next door to her after the mar- 
riage, sought to ruin the morals of 
his son, that he might improve his 
manners. He commended shallow 
accomplishments; expressed such 
views of female character, as belong 
only toa vulgar mind ; taught mean- 
ness as the necessary art of cour- 
tiers. These are all traits of the 
fashionist, not of the gentleman. 
Two or three of the points last 
mentioned, we will verify from his 
letters. 

** Showish and shining qualities,” 
he says, “‘ always get the better of 
others, though ever so solid. If 
you would be a great man in the 
world when old, shine and be show- 
ish in it when young.” We might 
understand less by this language, if 
we did not find him every where 
praising to his son mere smatterings 
of knowledge. How shallow, and 
withal how miserably refuted by 
his own short-lived sway, and the 
indifferent figure he made in his de- 
cline! Of women he says: * Wo- 
men are only children of a larger 
growth ; they have an entertaining 
tattle, and sometimes wit, but for 
solid reasoning, good sense, I never 
knew in my life one that had it, or 
that reasoned or acted consequen- 
tially for four and twenty hours to- 
gether. A man of sense only tri- 
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fles with them, humors and flattey 
them, but he neither consults theg 
about, nor trusts them with serioy 
matters. 
high or too low for them ; they wil 
greedily swallow the highest, aj 
gratefully accept the lowest.” Els. 
where he advises how to flatte 
them skillfully. ‘To prepare his so 
for success at court, he tells hip 
that there is a chain of persons q 
grades, which connects the pring 
or minister with the page of the back 
stairs and the meanest persons ip 
the household. ‘* You must ther. 
fore not break a link of that chain, 
by which you climb up to th 
prince.” That is, you must begin 
with paying your court to pages and 
chambermaids, and creep up, by the 
back stairs, into favor! Indeed he 
says this, in the next sentence, as de. 
cently as he can. “ You must re 
nounce courts, if you will not con 
nive at knaves, and tolerate fools.” 
The meanness of a soul, that could 
breathe such sentiments into the ear 
of a son, requires no proof. For 
ourselves, we are ready to maintaia, 
and will, without scruple, declare, in 
the face of all the homage paid t 
Chesterfield as a gentleman, that ne 
person ever had such an opinion d 
woman, or gave such advice tot 
son, without some streak of vulgar 
ity in his character. He is either 
something more or something les 
than a gentleman. Nor should we 
wonder that this same son, who was 
somewhat inclined to the more solid 
acquisitions, and less to showishness 
grew up to be only a boor of quale 
ty, and after he became a public 
man, actually licked his plate ata 
dinner entertainment. 
have been disgusted, and set agains 
the very idea of politeness, by the 
degraded counsel of his father, and 
by the slimy attempt, more than 
once made, to liberalize his mah 
ners at the expense of his virtue. 
The crudity and real vulgarity of 
high fashion, too, are finely exhib 
ited in the stiff and half barbarow 
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tastes of fashionable people. Where 
the whole mental attention is acu- 
minated and fastened down upon 
mere conceits and conventionalisms, 
the imagination is stifled, and men- 
tal liberty destroyed. It would even 
be a miracle, if one who thinks 
with horror of the least breach of 
fashionable modes, should at the 
same time go forward in his tastes 
to become easy, natural, and ma- 
wre. Rather judge that he will, of 
necessity, become a mere formal 
jmitator, and display the same lack 
of genuine taste, which distinguish- 
esa half cultivated man. He will 
admire to see trees always set in 
rows, and have their tops cut and 
their sides squared in the French 
method, or so as to “dress” like a 
regiment of the National Guard. 
No garden will be so much ad- 
mired, as one that is cut into regu- 
lar geometrical figures; no green 
slope of nature will be right, till it 
is set off in terraces. ‘That formal 
absurdity, which Pope satirizes in 
the Villa of ‘Timon, will be likely 
to meet his taste, and be his model 
of beauty. 
“His gardens next, your admiration call, 
On every side you look, behold the wall. 
No pleasing intricacies intervene, 
No artful wildness to perplex the scene, 
Grove nods to grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 
suffering eye inverted nature sees, 
Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees, 
With here a fountain never to be played, 
And there a summer-house that knows no 
shade,” 

The most ridiculous efforts of 
laste ever exhibited, are made by 
fashionable people. When the com- 
mon man fails in a matter of taste, 
he has at least made a simple effort 
to be tasteful, and so far deserves 
our respect ; but here the silly bar- 
barism perpetrated swells into con- 
sequence proud of itself, and _be- 
cause it thinks to astonish, moves 
our derision. 

It is curious also to observe how 
Prone nen are, by reason of the 
lowness of their tastes, to find a 
fashion. Having no true idea of 
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what is elegant or beautiful, but 
only some vague conception of 
being in style, they will bow toa 
mere accident or blunder, and give 
it the current authority of a fash- 
ion. We laugh at many displays of 
this kind in our own country, not 
considering that the high fashions of 
Europe get their currency in the 
same want of true mental elevation 
and refinement. 

Thus you will see, as you pass 
through our country, that our build- 
ers and citizens too seldom conceive 
of architecture as being any thing 
different from a fashion. They 
think nothing of fitness, variety 
and harmony of parts, combined 
expression, as holy, or domestic, or 
martial, or civil, or judicial, or pe- 
nal. But they say, build me such 
a house as that of Mr. A. or B., the 
great man of the town or county, 
which said house you will see, as 
you pass on, has children or grand- 
children along the road to the num- 
ber of thousands, all stamped with 
the inherent ugliness of the ances- 
tor. Or, if they mean to be some- 
what original, they will say, build 
me a house, and put on such an or- 
nament here and there as that on 
the jail, or set me on the top sucha 
thing as that ventilator on the facto- 
ry, only you shall put seats in it, and 
glass windows for an observatory. 
As you travel westward from Sara- 
toga, you will see colonnades of 
square pillars rising, one after an- 
other in trim parallelopipedal beau- 
ty, and holding so perfectly the fam- 
ily likeness, that you will think you 
can tell who has drunk the fashion- 
able water all the way on to Bufla- 
lo. Just in this region, the fluted 
Doric has been an epidemic in the 
same way. Designed originally to 
produce its effect by long ranges of 
extent and massiveness of stature, 
you will now see day after day, as 
you pass, in city and country, a pair 
of little wooden fluters propping up 
a door shelter ! 

You will often see, too, a supe- 
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rior order of houses, which present 
as their front, a simple Greek pedi- 
ment, in the lonic, Corinthian, or 
Doric style, more commonly the 
latter. ‘The style is sufficiently well 
maintained, showing that the owner 
or builder had an idea of style, or 
of something more than following 
the build of the neighbors’ houses. 
But the difficulty here is, that there 
is no domestic character—the style 
has been received, after all, not by 
an act of taste, but too much as if it 
were a fashion. How can it be in 
taste, for a mortal husband and wife, 
and a half dozen mortal children, to 
be habited in a temple of Minerva, 
or how will the nerves of the poor 
goddess bear the smell of a kitchen, 
or the music of a nursery in her 
penetralia! A little more cultiva- 
tion of feeling would show any one 
that when the public architecture of 
temples is brought into a domestic 
use, the style should be converted, 
or have its expression domesticated, 
by the addition of wings or irregu- 
lar breaks, or some adjacent orna- 
ments that are foreign to the style. 

We have taken up a fashion, too, 
in the coloring of our houses, which 
betrays the same want of character 
observable in our architecture. A 
little snug cottage, half buried in 
trees and shrubbery, and designed 
to just peep out from among them, 
with a neat white-washed look, may 
well enough be painted white. But 
this is not our way; white is our 
fashion, and nothing is as it should 
be, whether church, or jail, or grave- 
yard fence, or domestic mansion, 
till it is,covered with the same in- 
sipid, flashy white. Some critic, 
looking at this matter, has said with 
great force, and perhaps with a lit- 
tle vexation too—when I see the 
sunlight fall upon a house of some 
deep, rich color, it reminds me of a 
smile on a grave and thoughtful 
countenance ; but when I see it fall 
upon a white house, it reminds me of 
the everlasting grin of a fool. 

In music, there is a kind of fash- 
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ion courted, which displays the 
same want of character and true 
refinement. ‘Taste, in music, mp, 
quires great simplicity and truth of 
of expression. But it would notd 
for the great singers to sing righ 
out, as if they had a feeling to e. 
press—they are expected to shoy 
by some kind of bravura or braya. 
do, their power of execution. Their 
performances, in this way, are oftey 
truly wonderful, and it is not every 
one who distinguishes between the 
pleasure he feels and genuine effect, 
Possibly the great singer is much 
extolled at the opera and in fashion. 
able circles. Of course there is no 
farther question whether it is ig 
character or in good taste, for every 
man to be trying the professional 
bravura. ‘The inquiry is after fash. 
ionable music, and how to perform 
fashionable music; and the poor 
girl who could sing a ballad sweet. 
ly, or take her part beautifully ia 
the Cotter’s Saturday Night hymn, is 
heard thrumming consternation into 
her piano, with the greatest ado pos 
sible, and holding breath like a 
pearl diver, and trying in vain, wih 
a voice that will, will crack, to per 
form the fashionable agony called 
music. 


The insipidity of fashionable peo 
ple is so well understood, as to b 
made a frequent subject of ridicule, 
by men of wit and genius. If the 
literary class could support the ex 
cesses of fashion, they could no 
relish its vapid formalities. It is 
them a kind of splendid cockney 
ism, for which the discipline of theit 
understanding, and the high cultive 
tion of their tastes, has forever dis 
qualified them. At the same time, 
no man who has fallen under the 
sway of fashion, can ever unfold’ 
rich and dignified character. Itis 
a frigid, formal world that he has 
entered, far off from nature, 
equally distant from thoughtfulness 
It is a world too of hypocrisy, fla 
tery and fictitious feeling; an e& 
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uisite drawing-room world of show 

and selfadulation, separated by 
walls of contempt from the great 
society of man and the stirring 
dram of life. ‘The imagination has 
no room to spread her wings in so 
yarrow aplace. No beauty of feel- 
ing can get warmth to breathe in 
scenes so heartless. ‘The under- 
standing and reason have really no 
call for exertion, for the world they 
are in is so exquisite that there is 
nothing practical to be done there. 
The fashionist is such a changeling 
too in his spirit, that no dignified 
principle can get root in his charac- 
ter. Helivesby change. If to-day 
he laughs with Maria at Malvolia’s 
yellow stockings and cross garters, 
he will yet put them on to-morrow 
himself, if fashion so decree, and 
will even relish the new absurdity. 
Ye is on the watch, in fact, from 
lay to day, that he may change not 
jis dress only, but his opinion also, 
‘or his soul is on the outside of him, 
indachange there, changes all there 
s of him. 

It should also be recollected that 
the intellectual stature is always cast 
ip youth, and that young persons 
sre wonderfully sensitive to the 
power of fashion. It is related that 
acertain young nobleman actually 
destroyed his life, by his intense 
study, protracted for several weeks, 
to produce a cravat like Beau Brum- 
mel’s. When the mind of youth is 
fastened down by an infatuation so 
strong upon objects so contemptible, 
no further proof is needed to show 
that a proper manhood can never 
be unfolded. ‘Io grow is impossi- 
ble, and there is no little danger of 
becoming dwarfed, instead, even 
below nature. Nay, it is possible 
that high native talents will only 
prepare a more intense littleness 
and insipidity. The severe satire 
of the wicked Earl Rochester is 
likely to be even true. 


“Nature's as lame in making a true fop 
Asa pilosopher, the very top 

And ignity of folly we attain, 

By studious search and labor of the brain, 
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By observation, counsel, and deep thought. 
God never made a coxcomb with a groat ; 
We owe that name to industry and arts; 
An eminent fool must be a fool of parts.” 
When reviewing in this way, the 
half vulgar crudity of fashionable 
people and the insipidity of their 
character, we are ready to ask, 
how it is possible for fashion to ob- 
tain such absolute sway in human 
society. It is done, we answer, by 
the simple force of moral audacity. 
It is done precisely as political sway 
has been obtained. The earth is 
given into the hand of the wicked. 
There is a law by which pride and 
assumption have ever been able, in 
the human state, to hold the pre- 
cedence before worth and virtue. 
The great courts have, therefore, 
been the centers and head influ- 
ences of profligacy to kingdoms. 
The prince of the power of the air 
isin them. Assumption is invigo- 
rated by wickedness, and is thus set 
on high. When impudence unites 
with profligacy, there is great force 
in the union. There is a kind of 
sublimity in it, a power of the air, 
which rides down the modesty of 
virtue, and answers instead of wis- 
dom and worth. 


We shall hardly be believed, 
when we set forth the extreme prof- 
ligacy of high fashion in Europe. 
It forbids at the outset, any such 
thing as domestic life. To have a 
home and cherish the joys of a 
steadfast love, is vulgar, and suffi- 
cient of itself, to destroy all fash- 
ionable pretensions. ‘To interpose 
the honorable mention of taste and 
philosophic wisdom as a vicarious 
title, is of no avail—no richness of 
character, no grace of manners, no 
elegance of living, no power of 
pleasing, will atone for the inherent 
vulgarity of a man’s loving his wife, 
or a wife’s loving her husband. Ac- 
cordingly, the English courts have 
been obliged to violate the very 


idea, legally speaking, of marriage, 
and assist the parties in contracts 
of separate maintenance; and a 
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large share of the fashionable fam- 
ilies are settled on this footing. 

And the same law of heartless- 
ness extends to society. There is 
no society in the intercourse of fash- 
ion, any more than between the 
men that move and countermove on 
a chess-board. The fashionist must 
not feel at all, certainly not in any 
way that can be mistaken for a vir- 
taous or simply natural emotion. 
To indulge the gentle passion, so 
as to seem in earnest, would be a 
green and boyish thing. To ac- 
knowledge the common _brother- 
hood of man, by any sentiment of 
natural sympathy—to weep for the 
sufferings of any person not fash- 
ionable, is strictly forbidden. Nay, 
the obligations of justice, due to 
common people, as in the payment 
of an honest debt for humble or 
menial services, it makes of no ac- 
count. Many a fashiomist has gone 
to the duel ground to vindicate his 
honor at the gaming table, when 
the needy artisan, asking for the 
bread which is due to his family, 
has been driven from his door with 
a contemptuous negative, five times 
ina week. Gambling is a vice so 
far identified with fashion in Eu- 
rope, that a very great share of the 
fashionists, both male and female, 
are ultimately involved in ruin, and 
compelled to go into cheap living 
and virtual banishment on the Con- 
tinent, while their estates may work 
off their incumbrances. 
not a practice only, but rather one 
of the essential accomplishments of 
fashion; for almost the whole in- 
tercourse of the caste is transacted 
in lies, or polite plausibilities that 
should rather be called lies, and 
is understood to be. Profaneness is 
an accomplishment for both sexes. 
Hard drink is about the only mel- 
low influence that brings no taint 
of dishonor. There probably is no 


class of people in civilized society, 
who entertain a more sovereign 
contempt for the restraints of reli- 
gious principle, and for every thing 
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in the nature of moral obligation, 
In our own country, fashieg has po, 
where come up to the standard of 
a full European maturity. Rut go 
one is ignorant that the fashiorabje 
profligacy attained to, in some of 
the circles in our large cities, ap. 
proximates fearfully near to it, 


It must be evident, were we tp 
go no farther, that Taste and Fash. 
ion are very widely distinct from 
each other in their birth, and tend 
to resulis as wide apart as can be 
conceived. Genuine taste is refine. 
ment itself, and can not exist with 
out a high degree of intellectual 
culture. There is, in fact, a hgh 
philosophic connection between the 
vigorous conception of beauty and 
the clear perception of truth. A gens 
eral prejudice we know exists, that 
associates weakness or a degree of 
mental effeminacy with taste. But 
this is due to the extreme flatness 
of the word, which allows it to be 
applied to a low and flimsy class of 
exercises, that are without creative 
fire, and therefore, in the higher 
and better sense of the word, with. 
out taste. No one doubts the high 
intellectual character of true poe 
try, however beautiful. Nay, itis 
a distinction of true poetry, thatit 
gives out truths that lie beyond the 
art of common expression, and defy 
the grasp of logic. Hence it is that 
the Scriptures are written to so great 
an extent in poetry. No other ve 
hicle had power to carry so greata 
burden of wisdom and knowledge. 
There is more of genuine truth, for 
the same reason, in a page of Mil 
ton or Shakspeare, than in a chap 
ter of Locke. The metaphysician 
will drag you along by a cold de 
fining or refining process, througi 
a whole chapter, and will settle at 
the end on one truth, which being 
dead when you find it, you will 
need to erect a monument on the 
spot to its memory, else it will & 
cape you. But the poet fills yout 
soul at once with the thronging Mr 
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of truth—truths of the head, 
truths of the heart—all coming in 
visible shapes to be a spell upon 
you and fill you with their power. 

It is also true that in every other 
department of taste, the beauty cre- 
ated is a vehicle of truth and feei- 
ing in the same way as in poetry. 
Taste never undertakes to shape a 
bauble for the bauble’s sake. It 
has an idea which it seeks to ex- 
press—it is intellectual. Take an 
instance as remote from poetry as 
can be conceived. Let the ques- 
tion be, What is it that constitutes 
a beautiful house ? The half culti- 
vated man will answer, that it is the 
regularity of the parts, or the pair- 
ing of the sides, or something that 
is no better. He will criticise the 
house as a mere thing. He will 
not look for expression, but for an 
object, thus or thus proportioned. 
But the true architect will look 
straight through the form after an 
idea, and will demand some sort of 
domestic expression—comfort, or 
simplicity of living, or social retire- 
ment, or splendid elegance. He 
will consider the climate. He will 
understand that this building has 
fires,a kitchen and scullery, bed- 
rooms, parlors, open views and the 
like, and will demand an outside 
which expresses the fact—showing, 
as it were, a family seated in the 
poetry of comfort, or refined ele- 
-~ or wealthy magnificence. 

particular items of the building 
he will not stay to examine, as if 
he were a mere joiner, but he wiil 
hasten to view itas a whole, and 
see if it gives him an idea. The 
same is true in all the fine arts, in 
Statuary, painting, music, garden- 
ing, landscape, and, if dress could 
be tuled by taste, in dress—true 
beauty demands an idea. It is in- 
teliectual, a warm reality, an ex- 
pression of reason and feeling. 

It must be evident, in this view, 
that if the taste of mankind were 
called into exercise, as it should be, 
and made the arbiter of all the out- 
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ward forms of life, it would rapidly 
kindle the intelligence and clevate 
the dignity of society. The cur- 
rent modes of fashion dispense with 
thought, in some of its most genial 
and fructifying offices. The disci- 
ple has only to ask what is, and his 
law is discovered ; whereas, if he 
were compelled to ask what ought 
to be—what is becoming in dress, 
suitable in manners and conduct; 
what is a beautiful house; what a 
right color; in music, what is the 
law of tasteful execution; in gar- 
dening, what is the capacity of the 
place, and how it shall get the gen- 
uine effect—were all such ques- 
tions (and they are ever multiply- 
ing round us by thousands in the 
outward life) brought home to be 
settled by thought, and the effort 
kept up to find what forms, in all 
these matters, have the best capa- 
city of expressing the best and most 
beautiful ideas, intelligence would 
be kept alive and powerfully invig- 
orated in us. This kind of exer- 
cise too, would beget an ingenuous 
spirit in society, that would sort 
with purity, moral integrity, domes- 
tic love, and genuine refinement 
of every kind. This kind of exer- 
cise, in fact, is what many true 
Christians most especially need, to 
supply a very lamentable deficiency 
in their lives. Their perceptive 
powers, as to what is outwardly 
good and pleasing, want cultivation. 
They are such as would move an 
apostle to say—I pray that your 
love may abound yet more and 
more, in knowledge and in all 
judgment, [zsthetic,] that ye may 
approve things that are excellent. 
Things outwardly excellent and 
right, are discriminated always by 
an act of taste, and therefore every 
degree of cultivation, in the out- 
ward forms of beauty, adds strength 
and ornament to the moral charac- 
ter. ‘Taste in fact, sorts with every 
thing good and dignified in human 
society. She learns to read the 


world and trace the holy signatures 
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of truth which God has written on his 
works. She catches a divine expres- 
sion from all outward beauty, and 
becomes a qualified interpreter of 
symbgls, otherwise unintelligent, or 
falsely understood. Her very power 
of criticism is in fact, a power both 
of intellectual discrimination and 
expression. By the altars of reli- 
gion, she is ever like to choose her 
abode. ‘The horns of the altars are 
shaped by her hand, the veil that 
hides the cherubim is wrought by 
her need!e, Faith dwells in the 
temple she has built, and climbs up 
to God in the solemn proportions of 
her works. The temple hymn is 
the music of her voice, prophesying 
that employment which the right- 
eous hope before the throne of God. 
All the relations of our mortal state 
she loves to acknowledge, discerns 
a divine beauty in them, moves us 
to render back to them a tribute of 
beauty in our conduct. She dwells 
about the homes, blessing the joys 
‘of domestic love. She goes forth 
into the great society of man with 
a friendly look, adding warmth and 
ornament to life. And if ever the 
‘day shall come when ali the dwell- 
ers on earth are righteous men, 
when the manners are pure and 
lovely, when the conduct is amia- 
ble, when every relationship is fill- 
ed, and every habitation a_habita- 
tion of beauty, then will it be seen 
that taste, under the guidance of 
grace, has set the traces of her fin- 
ishing work in every part of the 
scene. 

There is, doubtless, some danger 
in the effort to make a tasteful re- 
ligion, lest the spirit and power 
should evaporate, and pride steal 
into the place of humility. If we 
assume a right to adjust the out- 
ward dress of religion for ourselves, 
we have greatly to fear that our 
dress will turn out to be more like 
a shroud and a preparation for bu- 
rial, than a clothing of life. But 
in what is there not some danger. 
If a tasteful religion is dangerous, 
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what will you say of an untastefyl? 
—what of a religion that glories ig 
the absence of all order and dig. 
nity. We have seen too much of 
this in our country. Possibly jt 
may have gained some converts, 
But assuredly it has lost more thay 
it has gained. But we have no 
time to argue this point. We only 
express our certain belief, that the 
world will some time or other have 
a religion clothed in beauty, and 
that this will be the day of its high. 
est spirituality and holiest power. 


There yet remains a single point 
of view, in which the distinction we 
assert has a special interest. Fash. 
ion is an eminently unrepublican 
influence. American fashion is a 
very slim and meagre affair, as yet, 
and we rejoice that it is so. Still, 
we have a great many in all ranks 
who are infected with the mania, 
and put forth efforts, more or less 
absurd, to be fashionable ; and many, 
who would take it as a rank offense 
to dispute their pretensions to fash 
ion. We certainly have the genu- 
ine spirit—a spirit as ambitious of 
caste, as can be found in any coun- 
try. It has the genuine impudence 
and vulgarity. Its pretensions are 
as hollow as in the old world; the 
distinction it assumes as fictitious; 
its principles as rotten; its heart as 
cold. 

It should be recollected too, that 
all our fashions take their origin 
abroad. France and England are 
ever legislating over us, in these 
respects, more summarily and ab- 
solutely than if we were under their 
parliaments. We go to them every 
month, to ask for the shapes in 
which to wear our bodies, and con 
sent, with all humility, to be a se 
cond circle under them, receivers 
at second-hand of their already an 
tiquated modes. How ridiculous 
too is it in us, with the limited 


means of our American families, t0 
ape the style and manners of Eu 
ropean caste. 
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entail and primogeniture, it must 
ever be so. Republics have no nat- 
yral affinity with fashion. They 
sort only with plainness, simplicity, 
intellectual freedom, and taste. 
Athens, for example, had never 
a fashion in our sense of the term. 
But the devotion of her people to 
works of taste was unbounded. Ath- 
ens glowed with beauty. ‘The in- 
yentive fire of her genius had no 
limit or constraint. ‘Truth, religion, 
and the state, were all enshrined in 
beauty. What now if this Athenian 
people, the high men and fair wo- 
men, had been caught with admira- 
tion of the Persian modes and fash- 
ions, and been ambitious to copy 
the style of that splendid court. 
Just so far would they have despi- 
sed their own little dull republic. 
Miltiades might have been a Per- 
sian dandy and Plato a Babylonish 
Brummel; all the great souls of fire 
had been smothered in this abject 
admiration of the foreign splendor. 
Then how vulgar a thing to speak, 
walk, sit, sing, entertain like Athe- 
nians, and not like the Persians ; 
then where were Athens—the Ath- 
ens we have known? Would that 
our great republic, growing greater 
every year, and better able to re- 
spect herself, would forswear, as 
soon as possible, this slavery to for- 
eign modes and fashions, and wed 
herself unchangeably to the better 
standards of beauty. No other 
country has a capacity to lead this 
great moral emancipation. We have 
anew world to ourselves. God has 
set us here to strike one blow for 
liberty. But there wants another. 
And here let us commend to our 
readers a single trait of taste which 
is peculiar, and beautifully sorts 
with our institutions, viz. this, that 
laste is possible to all. The hum- 


blest and poorest man may look on 
the face of beauty with as much 
freedom, and love it with as high a 
relish, as the most favored. It is 
hot necessary to own the beautiful 
in order to have perfect enjoyment 
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of it. Besides, the poor man’s house 
can be as tasteful as the rich man’s; 
for taste does not consist in the 
abundance of the things that it pos- 
sesseth, but in the use which is made 
of what it has. Here is a very 
great and oppressive mistake. How 
often do our poor Christian fathers 
and mothers declaim against taste 
and fashion, as criminal vanities, 
supposing them to be actually the 
same thing. Therefore, knowing 
the impossibility to them of ton and 
high show, they never conceive the 
universal possibility of tasie and 
beauty. How happy for them had 
they sufficient cultivation to con- 
ceive another kind of good which 
lies within their reach, viz. neat- 
ness, order, pretty inventions in fur- 
niture and ornament, modesty and 
becomingness in dress, good man- 
ners, elegance of feeling, refine- 
ment of intercourse, literary culti- 
vation. ‘These things are perfectly 
within their reach. Every com- 
mon man’s house or cottage, might 
be more than a _ palace,—a lit- 
tle abode of tastefulness and re- 
fined happiness. Now, under the 
pretext of a hatred to show, it is a 
mere den, not unlikely, of disorder 
and vulgarity—as destitute of virtue 
as of ornament, and as destitute of 
happiness as of either. 

The same mistake, though in a 
different way, produces mischiefs 
equally deplorable in the middle 
and higher ranks of society. ‘The 
distinctness of taste and fashion is 
not apprehended, or but insufficiently 
apprehended. Consequently, no al- 
ternative is left, but either to stay 
content with obscurity, or to stretch 
away after the set style of fashion. 
How this upstartism has turned the 
heads and overturned the fortunes 
of thousands, is well known. 

The daughter, who has never 
been taught to make a tasteful home, 
and deem it her best ornament, an- 
noys her father with her silly im- 
portunities, and compels him to go 


beyond his means, and beyond the 
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true dignity of reason, to gratify 
her propensity to fashion. The 
sons, never trained to conceive it 
the highest of all accomplishments 
to be gentlemen, or to desire that 
elegant discipline of character, by 
which they may shine in the walks 
of literature and public action, must 
yet be something, and what can 
they be so well as exquisites of ton 
and fashion? To conceive the idea 
of a gentleman, requires no small 
cultivation of mind, but this requires 
none. Their family, which had be- 
gun to rise in wealth, or was nearly 
risen, is laughed at, and not seldom 
crushed by the fashionable extrava- 
gance. Then follows a sad chap- 
ter of history. There is no capaci- 
ty to rise, none to adorn or enjoy a 
humbier estate, no family affections 
have survived the dissipation, to aid 
them in bearing their adversity— 
the only alternative is to suffer a 
total wreck of character and happi- 
ness. And if no such consequen- 
ces followed, we still must pity the 
miserable poverty of understanding, 
the very essential vulgarity of char- 
acter displayed by so many persons 
of oniy moderate wealth, in their 
ambition to copy the style, and 
shine in the equipage of fashion. 
This class of persons have all suffi- 
cient means, using proper economy, 
to provide houses and grounds and 
libraries, and surround themselves 
with all that is beautiful, and enjoy 
a life of clegant ease. But alas! 
they have no capacity to conceive 
or relish a style of life so truly re- 
fined, so proper to their estate. 
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Would now that we could brj 
this subject near to all our country. 
men, and fill their minds with the 
beautiful spectacle our coun 
ought to exhibit. We would sho» 
them the inherent repugnance of 
fashion to our state of equal socie, 
ty. We would declare to them the 
universal possibility of taste, and 
show them how it would soften oy 
asperities, if all classes were thus 
engaged to add ornament and grace 
to life. To the poor man we would 
reveal by what method he can cep. 
tainly command the respect of the 
rich, and multiply a thousand-fold 
the innocent joys of life. Upon the 
Christian, rich or poor, we would 
urge the great honor he will bring 
to his profession, by showing how it 
adds an outward grace of ornament 
to his dwelling and his person. We 
would speak of the inherent dignity 
of living within our means. To all 
we would say, dare to be republi- 
cans. And as you love your coup 
try, study in all things the severe 
simplicity of taste. Live towards 
this mark, and reason towards it, 
and, if you please, sharpen your 
argument with ridicule. Look, 
what a spectacle this great nation 
will exhibit, when it is occupied as 
a realm of taste—when the neat 
cottages sprinkled over the hills, and 
blended with the elegant mansions 
of the rich—when the graceful 
dress of our people, their fine truth 
fui manners, the genial glow of 
their society, their high-toned liber 
ty and tasteful piety, combine to 
show the dignity of our institutions. 
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HUME, VOLTAIRE, AND ROUSSEAU. 


Turse very talented men were 
the most active and successful advo- 
cates of infidelity during the last 
century ; and a concise, impartial, 
and authentic account of their lives, 
and their assaults upon Christianity, 
js deemed worthy of a place in this 
journal. 

HUME. 


Davin Hume, Esq., was born at 
Edinburgh, April 26th, 1711, and 
was of a good family, but not opu- 
lent. His father died while he was 
an infant, and his education de- 
yolved on his mother. After the 
usual preparation, his friends wished 
him to pursue the study of law; but 
he was displeased with that pursuit, 
preferring poets and orators before 
the dry and thorny jurists. He next 
tried merchandise, but found that 
also irksome. In 1734 he removed 
to France, in order to pursue his 
favorite studies with less expense. 
At Rheims and at La Fleche in 
Anjou, he spent three years very 
agreeably. Returning to London, 
in 1737, he the next year published 
his Treatise of Human Nature; 
which, he says, “fell dead-born 
from the press,”’ or attracted no no- 
tice. In 1742 he published the first 
part of his Essays, which was fa- 
vorably received. In 1745 he spent 
a year in the family of the Marquis 
of Annandale ; afterwards, during 
two years, he was private secretary 
to General St. Clair, on the coast of 
France, and at the courts of Vienna 
and Turin. While at Turin he re- 
wrote his Treatise of Human Na- 
ture, and had it published at Lon- 
don in 1749, with the new title, an 
Inquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing. But it was not much bet- 
ter received than before. ‘The same 
year, he retired to the family estate 
in Scotland, and there composed the 
second part of his Essays, which he 
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entitled Political Discourses. His 
works now began to receive atten- 
tion, and to afford him a good in- 
come. In 1751 he removed to 
Edinburgh, and the next year he 
published his Political Discourses. 
He also published the same year, at 
London, his Inquiry concerning the 
Principles of Morals, which he es- 
teemed “ incomparably the best of 
all his works,” but which was little 
noticed by the public. . In 1752, he 
became librarian to the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh, and com- 
menced writing his History of Eng- 
land, which was published 1754- 
1761. It was but indifferently re- 
ceived, in consequence of its par- 
tiality to the Stuart dynasty, and 
some other defects. He also pub- 
lished during this period, his Natu- 
ral History of Religion, and some 
smaller pieces. In 1763, he went 
to France as secretary of embassy 
to the Earl of Hertford ; was much 
caressed at Paris, was Chargé d’Af- 
faires at that court in 1765; and 
returned to Edinburgh in 1766. 
The next year he was made under- 
secretary under General Conway ; 
but in 1769 he returned again to 
Edinburgh, with a fortune of £1000 
a year. In 1775, he was attacked 
with a bowel-complaint; and, after 
languishing a year and a half, he ex- 
pired on the 25th of August, 1776. 
According to his autobiography and 
the eulogy of Dr. Adam Smith, he 
was aware of his approaching disso- 
lution, and met the event with stoic 
indifference. Amusing himself afew 
days before his death with read- 
ing Lucian’s Dialogues, and, with 
jests, about passing the Styx, he de- 
scribed the dialogue he might hold 
with Charon, the infernal ferryman. 
After his death were published his 
Dialogue on Natural Religion, and 
his Essay on Suicide; the former 
in 1778, and the latter in 1783. 
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Mr. Hume was a decided infidel, 
or a disbeliever in revealed religion ; 
and he held that the evidence for 
natural religion has no scientific ba- 
sis, but is derived merely from our 
instinctive apprehensions. In moral 
and mental philosophy, he held to 
what he calls mitigated skepticism ; 
that is, he believed it impossible to 
prove, by metaphysical or specula- 
tive reasoning, the existence of a 
material world around us, of a God, 
a providence, a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, &c. He 
did not deny the truth of these im- 
portant facts; but he held that the 
truth of them rests upon probable 
grounds only, or upon moral evi- 
dence, and not upon evidence which 
is scientific and demonstrative. In 
his Inquiry concerning Human Un- 
derstanding, (sec. xii, p. 173, 174,) 
he says: ‘It seems to me, that the 
only objects of the abstract sciences 
or of demonstration, are quantity 
and number; and that all attempts 
to extend this more perfect species 
of knowledge beyond these bounds, 
are mere sophistry and illusion.” — 
* All other inquiries of man regard 
only matter of fact and existence ; 
and these are evidently incapable of 
demonstration.” —“ The existence 
therefore of any being, can only be 
proved by arguments from its cause 
or its effect; and these arguments 
are founded entirely on experi- 
ence.”"—‘ It is only experience 
which teaches us the nature and 
bounds of cause and effect, and en- 
ables us to infer the existence of 
one object from another. Such is 
the foundation of moral reasoning, 
which forms the greater part of hu- 
man knowledge, and is the source 
of all human action and behavior.” 
In another place, (sec. i, p. 10,) he 
says: “Here lies the justest and 
most plausible objection against a 
considerable part of metaphysics, 
that they are not properly a sci- 
ence.” 

Mr. Hume has been taxed with 
denying, altogether, the connection 
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between cause and effect, and cop. 
sequently, the validity of all oy 
reasoning from such connection, 
But this is a false charge. He only 
denied the solidity of all metaphysi. 
cal proofs of such connection, no 
the reality of the connection. |g 
the work above cited, (sec. iv, p, 
38,) he declares expressly : “ None 
but a fool or madman will ever pre. 
tend to dispute the authority of ¢. 
perience, or to reject that great guide 
of human life.” And in closing his 
argument on the subject, he says, 
(sec. v, p. 50,) “ What then is the 
conclusion of the whole matter? 
A simple one; though it must be 
confessed, pretty remote from the 
common theories of philosophy. 
All belief of matter of fact or real 
existence, is derived merely from 
some object present to the memory 
or senses, and a customary conjunc 
tion between that and some other 
object.” —** This belief is the neces. 
sary result of placing the mind in 
such circumstances. It is an ope. 
ration of the soul, when we are s 
situated, as unavoidable, as to feel 
the passion of love when we receive 
benefits, or hatred when we meet 
with injuries. All these operations 
are a species of natural instincts, 
which no reasoning or process of 
thought and understanding is able 
either to PRODUCE, or to PREVENT.” 
Mr. Hume’s skepticism, therefore, 
did not call in question the conclu 
sions we derive from experience 
and common sense, but merely the 
validity of all metaphysical or phi- 
losophical reasoning in regard to 
matters of fact and real existence in 
the natural and the spiritual worlds 
In the work already named, (see. 
xi, p. 144, &c.) where he introduces 
a disputant defending Epicurus’ 
idea, (viz. that we have no evidence 
of a particular providence, or of 8 
future state of rewards and punish 
ments,) he makes the person say, 
that by reasoning from effects t 
their cause, we may indeed prove 
the existence of an intelligent Cre 
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ator of the world; but we can not 
ascribe to him any attributes or per- 
fections beyond what he has visibly 
displayed, for we can only infer a 
first cause adequate to produce the 
world before us. And on this 
ground, we can not infer that God 
has any other and ulterior designs 
in regard to men, than what we now 
se. To this reasoning of his 
friend, Mr. Hume makes the objec- 
tion, that when we see an unfinished 
building surrounded with materials, 
we infer that the building is to be 
completed, and is to become a very 
different thing from what it now is; 
and why may we not argue in a 
similar manner with regard to the 
world, as being God’s unfinished 
building? ‘The friend replies: We 
can not do so, for this reason, that 
men are a class of beings with whom 
we are acquainted, so that we can 
judge from their incipient acts, what 
they are about to do; but that God 
isa solitary being in the universe, 
whom we know only from his works, 
and therefore we can never argue 
from his known character or attri- 
butes, what he is about to do, be- 
cause we do not know him to pos- 
sess any other attributes than he 
has already displayed. To this, 
Mr. Hume rejoins, that he doubts 
whether God is so unlike to all other 
rational beings, men, for example, 
as to forbid our reasoning from anal- 
ogy, that, as a rational being, he 
must have such and such designs. 
He moreover says, that his friend’s 
principles are injurious to society, 
because the belief of a future state 
of retribution has a salutary influ- 
ence on human conduct; so that, 
allowing Epicureans to be good 
reasoners, they can not be regarded 
as good citizens and politicians. 

In regard to natural theology, 
Mr. Hume’s mitigated skepticism 
consisted in denying the validity 
and certainty of all philosophical 
Teasoning in this department of 
knowledge, and generally through- 
out the range of metaphysical dis- 
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cussions, because we have no cer- 
tain and scientific knowledge of 
causation, or of the necessary con- 
nection between cause and effect. 
But in regard to revealed religion, 
or the religion of the Bible, Mr. 
Hume was not a mere skeptic; he 
was a decided infidel or disbeliever 
in supernatural revelation. In his 
Inquiry, so often quoted, (sec. x, of 
Miracles, p. 118,) he tells us, that 
he flattered himself he had discov- 
ered an argument, which would for- 
ever silence all reasoning from mir- 
acles in support of any religion. 
The argument is this. Experience 
is our only guide in judging of all 
matters of fact. We give credit to 
testimony, because we have found 
it generally to accord with facts ; 
and we estimate the credibility of 
alleged facts, by their accordance 
or disagreement with the experience 
of mankind. ‘The incredibility of a 
fact, may be such as to invalidate 
any testimony. And in all cases of 
doubt or uncertainty, we weigh the 
probabilities on both sides, strike a 
balance, and then yield assent strong 
or weak, according to the prepon- 
derating evidence. After these pre- 
liminary remarks, he proceeds thus, 
(p. 122, 123,) “ Let us suppose, 
that the fact which the witnesses 
affirm, instead of being only mar- 
vellous, is really miraculous; and 
suppose also, that the testimony, 
considered apart and in_ itself, 
amounts to an entire proof; in that 
case there is proof against proof, of 
which the strongest must prevail, 
but with a diminution of its force, 
in proportion to that of its antagonist. 
A miracle is a violation of the laws 
of nature; and as a firm and unal- 
terable experience has established 
these laws, the proof against a mir- 
acle, from the very nature of the 
fact, is as entire as any argument 
from experience can possibly be 
imagined.”—** The plain conse- 
quence is, (and it is a general max- 
im worthy of our attention,) that 
no testimony is sufficient to estab- 
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lish a miracle, unless the testimony 
be of such a kind, that its falsehood 
would be more miraculous, than the 
fact which it endeavors to establish : 
and even in that case, there is a 
mutual destruction of arguments, 
and the superior only gives us an 
assurance suitable to that degree of 
force which remains after deducting 
the inferior.” 

The fallacy of this argument ap- 
pears to consist in confounding two 
things which have not the least con- 
nection. The argument supposes 
the uniform experience of mankind 
respecting the mere course ef na- 
ture, to be a uniform experience 
against the occurrence of miracles. 
Whereas the objects of experience, 
in the two cases, are altogether dif- 
ferent. In the one case, the expe- 
rience relates to the mere course of 
nature, or to those events which oc- 
cur under and in obedience to the 
laws of nature; but in the other 
case, it relates to supernatural 
events, to occurrences altogether 
out of the course of nature, events 
produced immediately by the al- 
mighty power of God; for it is in 
this sense, and in this sense only, 
that “‘a miracle is a violation of 
the laws of nature.” Now it is 
admitted on all sides, that the ex- 
perience of the world, so far as it 
has gone, has ever found nature to 
be uniform in her operations, or to 
work according to permanent and 
unchangeable laws. But what has 
this to do with miracles? The 
regular operations of nature, and 
the supernatural works of God, 
are totally distinct things; and, of 
course, human experience in regard 
to the former, has no bearing what- 
ever on the credibility or incredi- 
bility of the latter. The vaunted 
argument, in reality, amounts only 
to this : 

A miracle in the course of na- 
ture, is contrary to all human ex- 
perience. And therefore, a miracle 
out of the course of nature, is con- 
trary to all human experience. 
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Such reasoning is what logicians 
call sophisma a dicto secundum 
quid ad dictum simpliciter ; or, as. 
suming that what is true, in some 
special cases, must be true in all 
possible cases, or be simply and 
universally true. 

That this is a fair statement of Mr, 
Hume’s sophistical argument, wil] 
perhaps appear more evident, if we 
repeat it in his own words, with the 
necessary explanations of ambigy. 
ous terms, thus: “ A miracle isa 
violation of the laws of mature, (or 
an event entirely out of the course 
of nature, and not produced by her 
laws,) and as a fixed and unalten. 
ble experience has established (the 
uniformity of ) these laws, (through. 
out the course of nature,) the proof 
against a miracle, from the very 
nature of the fact, (that a miracle 
is out of the course of nature,) is 
as entire, as any argument from 
experience can possibly be im 
agined.” 

But, although this appears to be 
the true import of Mr. Hume’s ar 
gument, provided we give any con 
sistent meaning to his language, yet 
when read cursorily and superti 
cially, the argument seems to be 
simply this: “The uniform expe- 
rience of the world, is directly op 
posed to all occurrence of miracles; 
and therefore, their occurrence is 
utterly incredibie.” ‘To this form 
of the argument the obvious reply 
is, that the voice of history contra 
dicts this broad assertion respecting 
the experience of the world. For 
history, both sacred and profane, 
testifies that vast numbers of per 
sons, in different ages and coum 
tries, have witnessed, or at least, 
have believed that they witnessed 
the occurrence of miracles; and it 
must first be proved, that all these 
persons were deceived, that nota 
single one of them ever witnessed 
what they all say they witnessed 
Until this is proved satisfactorily, 
the broad assertion, that the expe 
rience of the world is opposed 
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all occurrence of miracles, is an 
ynwarrantable assumption; it is a 
manifest petitio principit, a direct 
begging of the question. 

Mr. Hume himself could not but 
feel the necessity of rebutting the 
abundant testimony of history as to 
the occurrence of miracles. He 
therefore goes on to say, (p. 124,) 
«In the foregoing reasoning we 
have supposed, that the testimony 
upon which a miracle is founded 
may possibly amount to an entire 
proof, and that the falsehood of that 
testimony would be a real prodigy. 
But it is easy to show, that we have 
been a great deal too liberal in our 
concessions, and that there never 
was a miraculous event established 
onso fullanevidence. For, |. There 
is not to be found in all history, 
any miracle attested by a sufficient 
number of men, of such unques- 
tioned good sense, education, and 
learning, as to secure us against all 
delusion in themselves; of such un- 
doubted integrity, as to place them 
beyond all suspicion of any design 
to deceive others; of such credit 
and reputation in the eyes of man- 
kind, as to have a great deal to lose 
in case of being detected in any 
falsehood; and at the same time, 
attesting facts, performed in a pub- 
lic manner, and in so celebrated a 
part of the world, as to render the 
detection unavoidable: all which 
circumstances are requisite to give 
a full assurance in the testimony of 
men.” JI. Most people too readily 
give credit to miracles. III. Mira- 
cles are found to be most abundant 
among ignorant and barbarous na- 
tions. 1V. There is conflicting tes- 
timony on this subject; for all the 
popular religions claim to have the 
support of miracles, and it is im- 
possible that God should have set 
his seal to religions so diverse.— 

are only the common argu- 
ments of infidel writers against mir- 
acles; and they are all critically 
examined and answered by those 
Writers who have undertaken to 
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substantiate the miracles of th> Bi- 
ble; e. g. Sherlock, West, Lyttle- 
ton, Campbell, Leland, Paley, &c. 
The Ist of Mr. Hume’s objec ions, 
is denied altogether. The 2d only 
shows, that we should guard aga nst 
deception, and should examine well 
the witnesses. The 3d is of no force 
against the miracles of the B ble, 
unless it can be shown that the 
Egyptian sages, the whole Jewish 
nation, all the early Christians, and 
great numbers of learned Greeks 
and Romans, were too ignoran’ and 
barbarous to give us credible testi- 
mony respecting things which they 
saw with their own eyes. The 4th 
is no argument against the miracles 
of the Holy Scriptures, unless the 
existence of counterfeits proves that 
there can be no genuine coin. 

After this attempt to fortify his 
main argument, Mr. Hume arrives 
at the following conclusion, (p. 135, 
136,) “Upon the whole, then, it 
appears, that no testimony for any 
kind of miracle has ever amounted 
to a probability, much less to a 
proof; and that, even supposing it 
amounted to a proof, it would be 
opposed by another proof, derived 
from the very nature of the fact 
which it endeavored to establish,” 
and of sufficient force to annihilate 
it. ‘And therefore we may estab- 
lish it as a maxim, that no human 
testimony can have such force as to 
prove a miracle, and make it a just 


foundation for any system of reli- 


gion. | beg the limitations here 
made may be remarked, when I 
say, that a miracle can never be 
proved, so as to be the foundation 
of a system of religion. For | own, 
that otherwise, there may possibly 
be miracles, or violations of the 
usual course of nature, of such a 
kind as to admit of proof from hu- 
man testimony ; though, perhaps, it 
will be impossible to find any such 
in all the records of history.” So 
then, after all, human testimony 
may be good evidence of the actual 
occurrence of miracles, provided 
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those miracles are not appealed to, 
in support of any system of reii- 
gion! What inconsistency! Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hume, a miracle, 
from the very nature of the fact it 
involves, can not be proved by hu- 
man testimony ; and yet he allows, 
that it can be thus proved, provided 
it does not go to confirm the truth 
of any religion! But what is there 
in the nature of religious miracles, 
to make them exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule of all miracles? Why, 
nothing at all: the ground for ma- 
king them exceptions, is of quite 
another sort, and is wholly foreign 
from their nature, as being miracu- 
lous facts. It arises from the stu- 
pidity and credulity of men! For 
Mr. Hume says, (p. 137,) ‘ Men, 
in all ages, have been so much im- 
posed on by ridiculous stories of 
this kind, that this very circumstance 
would be a full proof of a cheat, 
and sufficient, with all men of sense, 
not only to make them reject the 
fact, but even reject it without far- 
ther examination.” Mr. Hume was 
aware of the fact, that on this point 
most men judge very differently 
from him. They think it far more 
probable, that God should work 
miracles in confirmation of a reli- 
gion which he approves, than for 
any other object whatever. And to 
obviate this formidable objection to 
his views, Mr. Hume finds it neces- 
sary to assert, that a miracle in sup- 
port of religion, can not be ren- 
dered a whit more probable, by any 
arguments drawn from the charac- 
ter and designs of the Almighty, 
“since it is impossible for us to 
know the attributes or actions of 
such a Being, otherwise than from 
the experience which we have of his 
productions in the usual course of 
nature.” According to this mode of 
reasoning, (which Mr. Hume him- 
self declared to be unsatisfactory, 
when it was used by his Epicurean 
friend to disprove a future state,) 
we must never believe, that God 
can or will work a miracle for any 
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purpose, until we have experienc 
of their occurrence among “ his 
productions in the usual course of 
nature ;”’ that is, until miracles 
cease to be miracles, and become, 
part of the usual course of nature, 

Complacently reviewing his mode 
of reasoning against miracles, Mr, 
Hume observes, (p. 138, 139,) «| 
am the better pleased with the 
method of reasoning here delivered, 
as | think it may serve to confound 
those dangerous friends or disguised 
enemies of the Christian religion, 
who have undertaken to defend jt 
by the principles of human reason, 
Our most holy religion is founded 
on faith, not on reason ; and it isa 
sure method of exposing it to putit 
to such a trial as it is, by no means, 
fitted to endure.” He then sketches 
a frightful picture both of the mir. 
cles and the historic narrations in 
the Pentateuch ; and closes the es 
say thus, (p. 139, 140,) “ What 
we have said of miracles may be 
applied, without any variation, to 
prophecies ; and indeed, all prophe- 
cies are real miracles, and as such 
only, can be admitted as proofs of 
any revelation. If it did not exceed 
the capacity of human nature to 
foretell future events, it would be 
absurd to employ any prophecy as 
an argument for a divine mission 
or authority from heaven. So that, 
upon the whole, we may conclude, 
that the Christian religion not only 
was at first attended with miracles, 
but even at this day can not be be 
lieved by any reasonable person 
without one. Mere reason is insul- 
ficient to convince us of its ver 
city; and whoever is moved by 


faith to assent to it, is conscious of 


a continued miracle in his own per 
son, which subverts all the princk 
ples of his understanding, and gives 
him a determination to believe what 
is most contrary to custom and eX 
perience.” Such is the vain a 


tempt at wit, which crowns the at 
rant sophistry of Mr. Hume's fe 
mous Essay on Miracles. 
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Notwithstanding the disingenu- 
ousness and the bitterness of his 
hostility to Christianity, Mr. Hume, 
it is said, sustained a fair moral 
character. His principles, however, 
tended to the subversion of the foun- 
dations of morality. For he held 
that necessity governs all human 
conduct ; and he maintains that all 
men admit the fact, though all are 
not aware that they do so. Neces- 
sity, he tells us, is nothing but * con- 
stant conjunction of similar objects.” 
And as men of the same character, 
if placed in the same circumstances, 
always act in the same manner, 
there is here the same necessity 
which we observe in the material 
world, namely, constant conjunction 
of similar things. ‘* Thus it appears, 
not only that the conjunction be- 
tween motives and voluntary actions 
is as regular and uniform as that be- 
tween the cause and effect in any 
part of nature, but also, that this 
regular conjunction has been uni- 
versally acknowledged among man- 
kind, and has never - been the subject 
of dispute, either in philosophy or 
common life.” (See his Inquiry, 
&e. sec. vill, p. 94.) This necessity, 
he maintains, is not inconsistent with 
human liberty, (ibid. p. 100.) “ For, 
what is meant by liberty, when ap- 
plied to voluntary actions? We can 
not surely mean, that actions have 
80 little connection with motives, in- 
clinations, and circumstances, that 
one does not follow with a certain de- 
gree of uniformity from the other, 
and that one affords no inference by 
which we can conclude the exist- 
ence of the other. For these are 
plain and acknowledged matters of 
fact. By liberty, then, we can only 
mean a power of acting or not act- 
ing, according to the determinations 
of the will.” .. . . “* Now this hypo- 
thetical liberty is universally allow- 
ed to belong to ev ery one who is not 
a prisoner. and in chains. Here 
then is no subject of dispute.” ‘The 

trine of necessity, he thinks, does 
hot destroy morality, but rather es- 
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tablishes it. Because it shows, that 
vicious conduct is the natural and 
necessary fruit of a bad temper and 
disposition in the perpetrator. To 
the objection that his doctrine makes 
the author of nature the real author 
of all the evil committed; whence 
it must follow that he delights in vi- 
cious conduct, and also, that he alone 
is responsible for it, Mr. Hume re- 
plies, in answer to the first conse- 
quence, that God ordained evil as 
being the necessary means of the 
greatest good ; and in answer to the 
second, that he can find no satisfac- 
tory reply, and can therefore only 
say, that the doctrine of God’s pre- 
science brings along with it the same 
insolvable difficulty. 

In his Inquiry concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Morals, which Mr. Hume 
esteemed to be his best work, he 
makes virtue to be whatever is either 
useful or agreeable, to the person 
himself, or to others. He admits 
that there is a distinction in nature 
between what is virtuous and what 
is vicious ; and he makes it the pro- 
vince of reason in part, and in part 
the province of feeling or the moral 
sense, to perceive the distinction. 
His moral system includes nothing 
that is of a religious nature; that is, 
it leaves entirely out of view all our 
relations, duties, and obligations to 
the Divine Being. At the same 
time, it classes many natural endow- 
ments, both intellectual and corpore- 
al, among our moral qualities. In 
his treatise, entitled the Natural His- 
tory of Religion, he says: ‘The 
whole frame of nature bespeaks an 
intelligent Author; and no rational 
inquirer can, after serious reflection, 
suspend his belief a moment, with 
regard to the primary principles of 
genuine theism and religion.” A\l- 
though he regards the origin of re- 
ligion among mankind as involved 
in obscurity, yet he ventures to as- 
sert, that ‘* polytheism was the pri- 
mary religion of man.” This hy- 


pothesis he endeavors to prove from 
history ; nearly all the world were 
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polytheists until about seventeen 
hundred years ago, and from rea- 
son; men would naturally, as they 
began to look abroad, first conceive 
of a diflerent God for every thing 
they saw, then, reasoning further, 
they would make all things depend 
on one God. Afterwards, to lighten 
the cares of the Deity, and to add 
to his grandeur, they would suppose 
him to have many ministers or demi- 
gods; and thus they would come 
back to a species of polytheism. 
Not long before his death, and in 
full view of that event, Mr. Hume 
composed a concise history of his 
own life, which he calls a funeral 
oration of himself. This autobiog- 
raphy, together with a letter of Dr. 
Adam Smith, eulogistic of his char- 
acter, and describing the closing 
scenes of his life, may be found pre- 
fixed to Mr. Hume’s History of Eng- 
land. The philosophical skepticism 
of Mr. Hume was vigorously assail- 
ed by Dr. Thomas Reid, (in his 
Enquiry into the Human Mind, Ed- 
inburgh, 1764, 8vo; in his Essays 
on the Intellectual Powers of Man, 
Edinburgh, 1785, 4to; and in his 
Essays on the Active Powers, Ed- 
inburgh, 1788, 4to ;) by Dr. James 
Beattie, (in his Essay on the Nature 
and Immutability of Truth, Edin- 
burgh, 1770, 8vo ;) and by the Rev. 
James Oswald, (in his Appeal to 
Common Sense in behalf of Reli- 
gion, Edinburgh, 1766-72, 2 vols. 
Svo.) His assaults on Christianity, 
especially in regard to miracles, 
were repelled by Dr. William Ad- 
ams, (in an Essay in answer to Mr. 
Hume’s Essay on Miracles, London, 
1752 ;) by Dr. John Leland, (in 
his View of Deistical Writers, Vol. 
I, Letters 16-21:) and especially, 
by Dr. George Campbell, (in his 
Dissertation on Miracles, 3d edition, 
Edinburgh, 1797, 2 vols. 8vo.) 


VOLTAIRE. 


Francis-Mary Arovet pe Vot- 
TAIRE, the great apostle of infidelity 


Voltaire. 
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in France, was born at Chatenai, neg, 
Paris, A.D. 1694, and was educate 
by Jesuits in the college of Louis k 
Grand. He displayed great preco. 
city of genius, and such a propens. 
ty to treat sacred things with rid. 
cule, that one of his preceptors ea. 


ly predicted * that he would one day | 


become the corypheus of deism* 
Dissatisfied with the law, a profes. 
sion for which his father intended 
him, he gave his whole attention t 
poetry ; and being early admitted 
into a society of wits and epicures 
about the court of Louis XIV, his 
devotion to the muses became invin. 
cible. His first compositions were 
licentious tales and letters, both ig 
verse and prose, addressed to per 
sons of pleasure. Early in life be 
began to scoff at religion; and he 
continued to do so, with increasing 
recklessness and acrimony, as long 
as he lived. His epistle to Mme. G, 
in the year 1716 or 1717—his tr. 
gedy of C&dipus in 1718, and his 
epistle to Urania about the same 
time, show him to have been a wit 
ty libertine, with no reverence what. 
ever for religion. A satire on Louis 
XIV, caused him to be sent to the 
Bastile in 1717; but the next year, 
he was released by the prince r- 
gent. In 1725, he quarreled with 
the Chevalier de Rohan, and sent 
him a challenge. For this offense 
he was again lodged in the Bastile; 
but was soon released on condition 
of leaving the kingdom. He there- 
fore retired to England, in 1726; 
where he was treated with much at- 
tention, notwithstanding the licen 
tiousness of his conversation, and 
where he completed and published 
his celebrated poem entitled La Hem 
riade. Here also he renewed his it- 
timacy with Lord Bolingbroke, whieh 
commenced several years before al 
Paris. He is likewise said to have 
been on familiar terms with the oth 
er English infidels, Collins, Wool 
ston, Morgan and Chubb; and it 8 
apparent that the writings of these 
deists, especially those of Boling: 
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broke, afforded him most of the ar- 

nts with which he afterwards 
assailed Christianity. In England, 
he acquired more knowledge of phi- 
losophy, and of the principles of civil 
liberty. 

When permitted to return to 
France, in 1728, he was full of the 
praises of English liberty, English 
licentiousness, and English infideli- 
ty. At this period, notwithstanding 
the sale of his books afforded him a 
handsome income, his avarice led 
him to engage eagerly in commer- 
cial speculation, by which he became 
yerv rich. At the same time he de- 
voted himself much to literary pur- 
suits,and especially to dramatic com- 
position. He soon attained the high- 
est rank as a dramatist, and as a 
brilliant prose writer. His infidel 
biographer, Condorcet, says that Vol- 
taire at this time * felt himself call- 
ed to overthrow prejudices of every 
kind, to which his country was en- 
slaved. And he conceived that it 
was possible to succeed in the en- 
terprise, by a happy mixture of au- 
dacity and suppleness ; by sometimes 
yielding to the pressure of the times, 
and then profiting by favorable occa- 
sions, or producing then, by employ- 
ing by turns address, argument, wit, 
the charms of poetry, and the influ- 
ence of the theater; and in fine, by 
rendering argument so simple as to 
be popular, so plausible as not to 
shock ordinary minds, and so pun- 
gentas to become fashionable. ‘This 
project inflamed the soul of Voltaire, 
and roused all his energies. He 
vowed to devote his whole life to it, 
and he kept his word.” It was in 
fulfillment of such a vow or purpose, 
that he published his twenty-five 
Lettres Philosophiques, or, Lettres 
sur les Anglois; which were con- 
demned to the flames in 1734, by 
the parliament of Paris. At that 


time Voltaire had to conceal himself 
awhile; but his pen was not idle, 
hor his pernicious designs abandon- 
ed. He however found it necessary 
to proceed more cautiously. Hav- 
Vol. I. 23 
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ing made his peace with the court, 
he was appointed gentleman of the 
chamber in ordinary, and historio- 
grapher of France. During the next 
ten years, he produced some histor- 
ical works, and several other of his 
least exceptionable writings. Being 
a private correspondent of Frederic 
II. of Prussia, he was sent with dis- 
patches to that monarch in 1740; 
and in the year 1746, he had the 
address to secure an election into 
the French Academy. 

In this full tide of prosperity, Vol- 
taire, always ambitious and restless, 
and more admired than beloved, be- 
came discontented in his own coun- 
try ; and therefore, in 1750, he ac- 
cepted an invitation from the King 
of Prussia to come and reside at his 
court. ‘There he spent three years, 
with the rank of a royal chamber- 
lain, and a salary of 20,000 livres. 
Two hours in each day he was em- 
ployed with the King, correcting his 
compositions and instructing him in 
philosophy. Unfortunately, howev- 
er, he took too great liberties at this 
court, and falling into contention 
with his countryman, Maupertuis, 
who was at the head of the Berlin 
Academy, he was obliged to leave 
Prussia in disgrace. He now wish- 
ed to return to Paris; but the publi- 
cation of a very licentious poem, 
entitled La Pucelle d’Orleans, hav- 
ing rendered him odious there to ma- 
ny, he spent one year at Colwar, and 
then took residence in the Genevan 
territory. Here he mingled in the 
controversies among the citizens, be- 
came dissatisfied, and removed to 
the neighboring castle of Ferney, in 
the Pays de Gex, within the boun- 
daries of France. In this retired 
spot, he invited colonists to settle 
around him, formed a considerable 
town, built a church, and lived like 
a petty sovereign among his vassals. 
From this retreat, he kept up an ac- 
tive correspondence with the wits 
and freethinkers of all Europe ; and 
Ferney was much visited by stran- 


gers, paying their devoires to the 
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monarch of taste and fashionable lit- 
erature, and the high-priest of infi- 
delity. His chief efforts were di- 
rected to the overthrow of Christian- 
ity. For this end he not only inun- 
dated Europe with his own infidel 
publications, but he took upon him 
to direct all the operations of the 
enemies of revelation. Says Con- 
dorcet, his biographer, “ A multitude 
of works, in which he employed, by 
turns, eloquence, argument, and es- 
pecially ridicule, were spread over 
all Europe. His zeal against reli- 
gion seemed to increase his activity 
and hisenergy. ‘I am weary (said 
he one day) of hearing you repeat, 
that twelve men were able to estab- 
lish Christianity; and I intend to 
prove to you, that only one is neces- 
sary to destroy it.’ Freethinkers 
multiplied at his voice, in all the 
classes of society, and in all coun- 
tries; and these persons, having 
learned their own numbers and 
strength, ventured to show them- 
selves openly. A league was form- 
ed, throughout Europe, of which he 
was the soul.” 

The following extracts from his 
private correspondence, will indicate 
the spirit that actuated him. To 
D’Alembert he wrote in 1757, ** On- 
ly five or six philosophers, who are 
agreed, are necessary to overthrow 
the Colossus.”” The next year, he 
wrote, “If you would keep your- 
selves united, you would give law. 
All the Cacouacs [a cant name for 
assailants of Christianity] should 
compose one pack.” Herault said 
to him one day, “ You will never 
destroy the Christian religion.” He 
replied, ** That is yet to be seen.” 
In a letter to a friend, he said, “ Af- 
ter this deluge of jibes and sarcasms, 
I wish to see some serious work, (yet 
one that will be popular,) which shall 
fully vindicate the philosophers, and 
confound the infamous”—[Tinf..... 
a cant term, much used by Voltaire, 
to denote the Christian religion.] 
** | would have the philosophers form 
a body of initiated.” “1 would have 


you crush the infamous. This is the 
great point.” In 1761, he says, 
** Let the real philosophers make 
one *aternity, like the Free Masons: 
let them hold meetings; let them 
sustain each other ; let them be faith, 
ful to the fraternity : and then] wijj 
burn myself for them. This secret 
academy would be more efficient 
than the academy of Athens, o 
than all those of Paris. But now 
every one thinks only of himself, 
and forgets that first of duties, which 
is, to annihilate the infamous. Cop 
found the infamous to the utmost of 
your power.” In 1763, he writes, 
**] am always afraid you will notbe 
zealous enough. You bury your 
talents. You are contented with de 
spising a monster, which you ought 
to abhor and to destroy. Why can 
you not crush it in four pages, and 
yet be so modest, as to leave it igno. 
rant by whose hand it is slain? 
Strike: but conceal the hand. Do 
me some day this slight pleasure, 
Comfort my old age.” To Damila 
ville he wrote, in 1761, “ Rush, one 
and all, skillfully, upon the infamous, 
What interests me, is the propage 
tion of the faith, the truth—the pro 
gress of philosophy, and the abase 
ment of the infamous.” ‘To Sauria 
he writes, the same year, ‘* The breth 
ren united must crush the rascals, 
I always come to this, delenda est 
Carthago.” To Damilaville, in 1782, 
he writes, “ Engage all my brethren 
to pursue the infamous, with the liv- 
ing voice, and with writings, without 
allowing it a moment’s rest.” Sim 
ilar demands he makes upon the 
Count D’Argental, Helvetius, Mar 
montel, and others. 

At length, afier twenty-eight years 
absence from Paris, Voltaire wished 
to show himself again in that capi 
tal. Accordingly, in the month of 
February, 1778, he arrived there, 
and was received in the most flatter 
ing manner. Crowds assembled uh 
der his windows to do him honor, 
and his friends were in constant a 
tendance, and paying him the mos 
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sudied compliments. He went to 
the theater to receive public advla- 
tion. There one of his own plays 
was acted, and was applauded much 
beyond its merits ; and there his bust 
was crowned with a poet’s wreath, 
by one of the actresses, amidst the 
plaudits of the whole theater. At 
the close of the play he was con- 
ducted in triumph to his lodgings, 
amidstacclamations from every quar- 
ter. But the excitement and the fa- 
tigue were too great for his feeble 
frame. He was seized with a vio- 
lent hemoptysis: the Abbe Gauthi- 
er, chaplain of the Incurables, was 
called in; and on the 2d of March, 
Voltaire signed a formal declaration, 
that he had confessed himself to the 
Abbé, and that he wished to die in 
the Catholic religion; adding also, 
that if he had formerly scandalized 
the church, he now asked the for- 
giveness both of God and the church. 
Condorcet says, ** ‘This novelty scan- 
dalized enlightened people, more 
than it edified the devout.” After 
languishing for several weeks, near 
the end of April he suddenly be- 
came worse, and the curate of St. 
Sulpice was sent for, but was not 
admitted into his chamber. The 
curate sent him several notes, but 
received only evasive answers. Vol- 
taire was surrounded by his infidel 
friends, who prevented all access to 
him; and in their arms he died— 
with the firmness and intrepidity of 
a philosopher, say some; but ac- 
cording to others, amidst the ravings 
of hopeless despair. The latter 
Statement rests very much on the 
testimony of the Maréchal de Riche- 
lieu and the physician Tronchin, who 
say, that they retired from his cham- 
ber absolutely frightened at his ra- 
vings. His friends wished to pro- 
cure him a Christian burial, which 
both the curate of St. Sulpice and 
theCordeliers refused. Butat length 
the Abbé Mignot, a nephew of Vol- 
taire, conveyed his remains to Scel- 
lieres in Champagne, and buried 
them privately in his own abbey ; 
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whence they were removed, in 1791, 
by order of the National Assembly, 
and deposited in the Pantheon, or 
church of St. Genevieve, at, Paris. 
During his lifetime, a statue had 
been erected to him, by a general 
contribution among his friends. 

His works, dramatic, epic, histo- 
ric, philosophic and epistolary, are 
very numerous, and most of them 
are well spiced with infidelity, full 
of wit and brilliant coruscations of 
thought, but not distinguished for ei- 
ther profound or even plausible rea- 
soning. They were collected, after 
his death, in two principal editions. 
The most correct is said to be that 
of Geneva, in 30 vols. 4to; but the 
most copious is that of Basle, in 71 
vols. 8vo. Four biographies of him 
have been published by his friends, 
neither of which is fully satisfacto- 
ry. Those of the Marquis de Vil- 
lette and of Condorcet, are said to 
offend by the violence of their lan- 
guage, and those of the Marquis de 
Luchet and of Duvernet, by their 
continued strain of labored pane- 
gyric. 


ROUSSEAU. 


Joun James Rovsseav, the son 
of a watchmaker of Geneva, like 
his celebrated countrywoman, Ma- 
ria Huber, discarded the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, but was 
at the same time a decided theist. 
He was not however, like Miss Hu- 
ber, distinguished for the purity and 
religious consistency of his life. His 
character was a strange compound 
of almost indescribable excellences 
and very glaring defects. His im- 
agination was vivid, his passions 
strong, his sensibility extreme, and 
his intellectual powers of a high or- 
der, while his mind was so ill bal- 
anced, that he often seemed to lack 
common sense. His life was of as 
variegated a tissue as his character. 

His birth, which was in 1712, 
cost the life of his mother; and his 
sickly infancy was nurtured most 
indulgently by his fond father and 
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very kind aunt. Early taught to 
read, he, when seven years old, 
read novels to his father in the 
workslhpp, and sometimes sat up the 
whole night with him to enjoy such 
reading. After devouring all the 
novels they could obtain, they read 
Plutarch’s Lives, Tacitus, &c. At 
the age of nine, he was sent to study 
Latin with a country clergyman, 
who treated him with much indul- 
gence. At the age of fourteen, the 
spoiled child was put apprentice to 
an engraver, who was a severe mas- 
ter. ‘The next year he ran away, 
wandered in Savoy, and was taken 
into the family of a Madam Warens 
of Annecy, who had abandoned her 
family in the Pays de Vaud, turned 
Catholic, and now enjoyed a small 
pension from the King of Sardinia. 
This lady gave young Rousseau 
seme advantages for education, and 
treated him as a son till she made 
him her lover. After various un- 
successful attempts to establish him 
in some useful business, music seem- 
ed to suit his fancy best, and he 
spent several years as a teacher of 
music. In 1742, he became secre- 
tary to the French embassador at 
Venice ; but, falling out with his 
employer, he was dismissed at the 
end of a year and a half, and re- 
turned to Paris with a more ex- 
tended knowledge of menand things. 
For a time, he was clerk to a far- 
mer general of the revenue; but 
being weary of this employment, 
he resorted to the transcribing of 
music for a support. Seon after 
his return from Venice, he took 
an illiterate but kind-hearted girl, 
named Therese le Vasseur, for his 
mistress and housekeeper. By her 
he had five children, all of whom 
he sent to the foundling hospital, 
without retaining any means of 
knowing what became of them. 
After twenty-five years, he married 
this woman, who was a faithful and 
affectionate wife. In 1748, he was 
attacked with the gravel, a com- 
plaint which attended him all his 
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subsequent life, and caused him 
great bodily sufferings. 

Rousseau first acquired reputa. 
tion as an author, in 1750, by his 
prize essay in answer to the ques. 
tion proposed by the Academy of 
Dijon, Whether the advancement of 
science and the arts has contributed 
to corrupt, or to improve, the moral 
condition of men. Rousseau maip. 
tained the former ; and he depicted 
in glowing colors the purity, the 
simplicity, and the happiness of 
savage life. His own judgment of 
the merits of this performance, he 
afterwards stated thus, “It is full 
of fire and energy, but absolutely 
destitute of both method and logic, 
Of all my writings, it is the most 
feeble in argument, and the mos 
defective in harmony of style,” 
Nevertheless, in that age of ex. 
travagant opinions, it procured him 
great applause. In 1752, he pro 
duced a comedy, and likewise a mu 
sical drama of considerable merit; 
and not long after, he wrote his cele- 
brated letter on French music, in 
which he maintained that the French 
have no good vocal music, and can 
not have, on account of the defects 
in their language. This letter gave 
great offense to the French dile- 
tanti; and in 1754, Rousseau re 
tired for a time to Geneva, wher 
he renounced the Romish religion, 
and was readmitted to citizenship 
in his native city. He next went 
into Savoy, and there he composed 
his essay on the Inequality among 
Mankind ; in which he traces almost 
all human ills to the artificial re 
straints of civilized life, and de 
scribes savage life as tending to the 
perfection of man’s nature. Re 
turning to France, he took up a soli- 
tary residence at Montmorency, a 
nearly broke off all intimacy with 
the French infidel philosophers. ln 
1758, he wrote his letter to D’Alem- 
bert against theaters, demonstrating 
that Geneva was far better without 
any theater, than it would be with 
one. This letter is supposed 
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have completed the alienation of 
Voltaire from him, who could never 
forgive a man that had depreciated 
theaters. In 1760, he published his 
popular but dangerous novel, enti- 
tled, Lettres de Deux Amans, or as 
it is usually called, Julie, ou la 
Nouvelle Heloise ; and soon after, 
his Contrat Social, ou Principes du 
Droit Politique, in which he makes 
the consent of the governed the 
only foundation of al! legitimate 
civil government, and asserts the 
right of the people to sit in judg- 
ment on their rulers, and to call 
them to account when they piease. 
This last work was in high estima- 
tion among the French revolution- 
ists; and it has been called their 
catechism, and the Pharos of their 
legislation. 

We now come to the most fa- 
mous of all his works, which was 
entitled, Emile, ou de |’Education, 
and was published in 1762. His 
fundamental principle, in regard to 
education, is, that the youthful mind 
should be suffered to develop itself 
spontaneously, or without being pre- 
cecupied and constrained by any 
artificial means. In particular, he 
would have no religious creed in- 
culeated upon the voung, until they 
are able to understand and judge for 
themselves. His own religious faith 
is very fully stated in the Profes- 
sion de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard, 
in the 4th book of this work. He 
there declares himself a sincere and 
devout believer in all the principles 
of natural religion; but as to re- 
vealed religion, he is full of doubts 
and uncertainty. He can see clear 
and unequivocal marks of divinity 
in the Bible ; and at the same time, 
unanswerable arguments against its 
inspiration. The whole is an inex- 
plicable mystery to him, and he 
can form no satisfactory opinion 
about it. 

He expresses himself in the fol- 
lowing manner. “ In regard to reve- 

, if I were a better reasoner, 
or were better instructed, perhaps 
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I might discern its truth, and its 
utility to such as have the happiness 
to believe in it; but while I see 
proofs in favor of it which I can 
not answer, I also see objections to 
it which I can not resolve. There 
are so many solid reasons both for 
it and against it, that, being unable 
to come to a decision, I neither re- 
ject it nor admit it: I only reject 
the obligation to believe it, because 
this supposed obligation would be 
incompatible with the justice of God, 
who, far from removing the obsta- 
cles to salvation by such a requisi- 
tion, would multiply them and ren- 
der them insurmountable to the ma- 
jority of mankind. Nevertheless, 
I remain in respectful doubt on this 
point. I have not the presumption 
to suppose myself infallible: other 
persons may be able to decide, what 
appears to me undecided; | reason 
only for myself, and not for them ; 
I neither blame them, nor imitate 
them: their judgment may be bet- 
ter than mine, but it is not my fault 
that their judgment is not mine. I 
confess also, that the sanctity of the 
Gospel is an argument which speaks 
to my heart, and I should regret to 
find any good answer to it. Look 
at the books of the philosophers 
with all their pomp: how little they 
appear by the side of this! Can it 
be, that a book at once so sublime 
and so simple, should be the work 
of men? Can it be, that the per- 
son whose history it relates, was a 
mere man? Is such the manner of 
an enthusiast or an ambitious secta- 
rian? What sweetness, what pu- 
rity in his deportment! what touch- 
ing kindness in his instructions ! 
what sublimity in his maxims! what 
profound wisdom in his discourses ! 
what promptness, what ingenuity, 
and what pertinence in his replies ! 
what entire command of his pas- 
sions! Where is the man—where 
the sage, who can act, suffer, and 
die, without weakness and without 
ostentation ;’’ Then comparing the 
Socrates of Plato with Jesus Christ, 
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and affirming the immeasurable su- 
periority of the latter, he proceeds, 
“Yes, if the life and the death of 
Socrates are those of a sage, the 
life and the death of Jesus are those 
of a God. Shall we say that the 
evangelical history is a pleasing fic- 
tion? My friend, men never pro- 
duce such fictions ; and the facts re- 
lated of Socrates, concerning which 
no one has any doubt, are less at- 
tested than those of Jesus Christ. 
In effect, this is only pushing the 
difficulty out of sight, without de- 
stroying it; for it would be more in- 
conceivable that several men should 
agree to fabricate such a book, than 
that a single person should have 
furnished the subject of it. Never 
did Jewish writers hit upon such a 
style and such morality; and the 
Gospel bears marks of truth so great, 
so obvious, so perfectly inimitable, 
that its inventor would be a more 
astonishing character than its hero. 
After all, this same Gospel is full 
of incredible things, things repug- 
nant to reason, things which it is 
impossible for any considerate man 
to conceive of, or to believe. What 
is to be done amidst so many con- 
tradictions ? Be always modest and 
circumspect, my child: respect in 
silence, that, which can neither be 
rejected nor comprehended ; and 
be humbie before that great Be- 
ing who alone knows what is true. 
Such is the involuntary skepticism 
fin which | abide. Yet this skep- 
ticism is not painful to me, because 
it does not extend to points essential 
in practice, and | am well satisfied 
on all the principles of religious du- 
ties. I serve God in the simplicity 
of my heart; and | seek to know 
only what concerns my conduct. 
As to dogmas which have no influ- 
ence on actions and morals, about 
which so many disquiet themselves, 
I give myself no trouble about them. 
I regard all the various religions as 
so many salutary institutions pre- 
scribing a uniform manner of hon- 
oring God in each country by a 
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public worship, and which may 
have their reasons in the elj 
the government, the genius of the 
people, or in some other local cays 
which renders one preferable to ap. 
other, according to times and places 
I believe them all good, if men seryg 
God agreeably to them. The wor 
ship which is essential, is that of 
the heart. God never rejects any 
homage, provided it is sincere, up. 
der whatever form it may be offer 
ed.” (See Rousseau’s Emile, book 
iv, tome ii, pp. 229—233, ed. Paris, 
1822, in 3 vols. 12mo.) 

Under what circumstances the 
ill balanced mind of Rousseau was 
led to adopt this singular creed, he 
has himself informed us in his post 
humous work, entitled Reveries ofa 
Solitary Wanderer, which is a sor 
of journal of the latter part of his 
life. He there says, (Promenate 
IIl,) “I lived among the modem 
philosophers, who bear little resem. 
blance to the ancient. They, im 
stead of clearing up my doubts and 
removing my indecisions, unsettled 
all the certainties which | thought! 
had gained on points the most im 
portant to be known. For those im 
pious dogmatists and _hot-brained 
missionaries of atheism were enrag: 
ed if any one dared to think differ 
ently from them on any point what 
ever. I often defended myself but 
too feebly, either from a dislike of 
disputes, or a want of talents for 
conducting them; yet | never adopt 
ed their sickening doctrines; and 
this resistance to men so intolerant, 
and who had also their private ends, 
was not the least of the causes which 
drew forth their animosity. They 
could never persuade me. Theit 
arguments stumbled, but never com 
vinced me; when I could find 
good answer, I yet felt that there 
must be one. I taxed myself net 


so much with error as with ign 
rance, and my heart answered them 
better than my head. At length | 
said, shall I be always the sport of 
sophists who can out-talk me, while 
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Jam by no means sure that them- 
gives believe the very opinions 
which they preach and labor to 
make others adopt? ‘Their pas- 
sions which shape their doctrines, 
and their interest to make this and 
that opinion current, render it im- 

ible to discover their real senti- 
ments. Can any man expect good 
faith from the leaders of a party ? 
acknowledge that I did not always 
remove, to my own satisfaction, all 
the difficulties which embarrassed 
me, and with which the philosophers 
were so often filling my ears. But 
being at length resolved to come to 
adecision on subjects of which hu- 
man reason is so little the master, 
and finding impenetrable mysteries 
and insolvable objections on all 
sides, | adopted on each question 
that opinion which appeared to me 
the best founded and the most wor- 
thy of credit, without poring over 
objections which | could not solve, 
but which are rebutted by other ob- 
jections in the opposing system no 
less strong. ‘The result of my pain- 
ful researches was pretty much what 
Ihave described in the Profession 
de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard.” 

This beautifully written creed, the 
result of Rousseau’s maturest delibe- 
rations, and which he seems to have 
thought the most free from objec- 
tions, and of course the most wor- 
thy of universal acceptance, was at 
once rejected by all parties. The 
philosophers could not approve of 
it, because it was too religious ; the 
friends of revelation rejected it, be- 
cause it conceded too much to the 
arguments of infidels; and devout 
believers in Christianity were shock- 
ed to find nothing in it but natural 
religion. Hence the book was con- 
demned by all parties ; and the par- 
liament of Paris ordered the arrest 
of the author, that they might treat 

with the utmost rigor of the 
law. But he made his escape out 
of the kingdom, wending his way 
towards Switzerland. The Gene- 
vans refused to open their gates to 
Bern would not long harbor 
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him, and he took refuge in Neuf- 
chatel. There he attended the Pro- 
testant church, and partook of its 
sacraments, until his enemies in 
France and Geneva found means to 
excite the populace against him. 
Though protected by the King of 
Prussia, who was sovereign of the 
country, he found his situation un- 
safe in Neufchatel, and again he 
sought refuge in Bern; but he was 
driven from that canton by force in 
the winter of 1765. He then fled 
to Strasburg, and thence to Paris, 
where he met with the celebrated 
David Hume, who conducted him 
safely to England. In this latter 
country he composed his Confes- 
sions, or autobiography, embracing 
all the minute events of his life 
prior to the year 1765. He how- 
ever soon became dissatisfied with 
England, and having fallen out with 
his friend Hume, he returned to 
Paris in 1767, and from that time 
onward he received protection from 
various individuals in France. Af- 
ter several years spent in compara- 
tive tranquillity, he died suddenly at 
Ermenonville, the country seat of 
the Marquis de Girardin, in the year 
1778, aged sixty six. His remains 
were removed from Ermenonville 
in 1791, by order of the National 
Assembly of France, and were de- 
posited with those of Voltaire in the 
Pantheon at Paris. 

The works of this fascinating wri- 
ter, which have been published col- 
lectively, in ten, in twenty seven, in 
thirty three, and in thirty eight vol- 
umes, according to the different edi- 
tions, were much read during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century ; 
and they probably contributed more 
than the writings of any other man 
to spread among the higher classes 
of society all over Europe that spe- 
cies of adulterated Christianity which 
overlooks the peculiar doctrines of 
the Gospel, and accounts all reli- 
gious creeds as of little importance, 
and considers morality, with some 
deference for the Deity, as all that 
is essential in religion. 
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Wuat a happy world would this 
be, if every one spoke truth with 
his neighbor! Iniquity could have 
no concealment—guilt no protec- 
tion—suspicion, distrust, no exist- 
ence! But it can not be. We must 
live in a lying world. Lies are the 
first outbreaks of human depravity, 
and out they will flow while such 
is the character of man. But the 
evil may be mitigated by diffusing 
throughout the community definite 
views of the law of veracity. Mul- 
titudes are ignorant of what a lie is. 
They can not tell whether all false- 
hoods are lies, nor whether all lies 
are sinful. They have less distinct 
and correct views of the nature and 
boundaries of the law of veracity 
than of any other part of the moral 
code. Whether they are bound un- 
der all circumstances to speak the 
truth ; and if not, when it is right 
and when wrong to speak falsehood, 
are questions on which they have 
no settled convictions. We trust it 
will be some service to society if 
we can succeed in relieving this de- 
partment of morals from confusion 
and uncertainty. Our plan will be 
to state— 

1. What lying is not. 

2. What lying is. 

3. What the moral nature of ly- 
ing is. 

4. Certain practical lessons. 

I. We shall carefully distinguish 
a lie from things that are often con- 
founded with it. 

An untruth is not necessarily a 
lie. All lies are falsehoods, but all 
falsehoods are not lies. We do not 
say of a work of acknowledged fic- 
tion, that it is a collection of lies, 
although many, possibly all its state- 
ments, may be untrue. Such, prob- 
ably, are some of the parables of 
our Savior, which were not founded 
on any actual events, but invented 
by him for the purposes of instruc- 


tion. They are free from an essep, 
tial element of lies, an intention» 
deceive. We may also state thy 
to be true which is contrary to fact, 
without lying, for we may ourselyes 
be deceived by the false statemeni 
of others. 

Nor are all intentional deceptions 
lies. Every lie is an attempt to de. 
ceive, but every attempt to deceire 
is nota lie. Repairing and pain. 
ing an old house, that it may appear 
to be new, is an act of deception, 
but not a lie. If the owner ha 
no intention, other than to make his 
residence more pleasant and respec. 
table, the deception is entirely harm. 
less and innocent. The same may 
be said of innumerable acts of de 
ception. Stratagems of war are no 
lies. When a person pursued by 
an enemy flies in a direction con 
trary to that which he intends t 
take, and when out of sight changes 
his course in order to elude pursuil, 
he deceives his pursuer, but does not 
lie to him. Nor is his conduct rep 
rehensible. We have a case in 
point, as the lawyers say, in the Bi 
ble, Josh. vill, 2, where God ip 
structed Joshua to take the city of 
Ai, not by a lie, but an ambush 
which effectually deceived the 
habitants. 

Nor is it a correct definition 
say, thata lie is an attempt to de 
ceive with a bad intention. Decep 
tions are often practiced with crim: 
nal intentions, in violation not of the 
ninth commandment, but of other 
precepts of the Decalogue. Getting 
a ship insured which we have s% 
cret information is lost, is a cril 
inal deception, a fraudulent ati 
but not a lie. It is a violation bot 
of the eighth and of the tenth com 
mandments. To train a damagt 
or refractory horse for market with 
the design of deceiving buyers, and 
to place goods in a shop in a po 
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tion to conceal their defects of qual- 
ity or color, and tempt customers to 
buy them atan exorbitant price, are 
acis of the same character, decep- 
tions, not lies, breaches of the eighth 
rather than the ninth commandment. 

Nor are 2!! lies breaches of prom- 
isc. A breach of promise is a lie, 
but a lie is not necessarily a breach 
of promise. When a person denies 
his age, or declares himself to be 
rich when he is poor, he lies, but 
breaks no promise. ‘The supposi- 
tion that whenever we make a de- 
claration we virtually promise to 
speak the truth, is adopted to estab- 
lish this definition ; but the fact is, 
that the lie in the case of a false 
declaration consists in that declara- 
tion, and not in breaking an engage- 
ment to make a true declaration. 

Il. We shall state what a lie is. 

Alie is an atlempt to deceive a 
person by the use of language. 

By language we mean words, spo- 
ken, written, or printed, and their 
substitutes, as the signs used by the 
deaf and dumb. When one is ask- 
ed the way to a certain place, if, 
instead of speaking, he points with 
his finger to a particular road, he 
uses the language of signs, a sub- 
stitute for words, and if he points 
intentionally in a wrong direction, 
he tellsa lie. Attempts to deceive 
by other means than language are 
notlies. When a physician deceives 
a patient, by mingling an offensive 
medicine in his food, he is not guilty 
of lying. It was not a lie in Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to have a secret 
chamber, unknown to his servant, to 
which he retired whenever he wish- 
edtoavoid interruption by company. 
Itwas an honorable expedient of a 
conscientious man, wishing not to 
fiend his friends by refusing to see 
them, and not to wound the moral 
sense of his servant by teaching him 
the fashionable falsehood, ‘* my mas- 
ter is not at home.” 

The following considerations are 
offered in evidence of the correct- 


ness of this definition. 
V 2 
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The prohibition of lying in the 
Decalogue is a prohibition of false 
testimony against others, an act 
which can be done by the use of lan- 
guage only. Attempts to injure a 
neighbor by other modes of decep- 
tion, are not forbidden by this but 
by other precepts. ‘The clerk who 
embezzles the property of his em- 
ployer, is guilty of breaking the 
eighth commandment, Thou shalt not 
steal, but he is not guilty of lying. 
He deceives his employer culpably, 
but not by a false declaration. 

In perfect keeping with the terms 
of the ninth commandment, we find 
that the Bible (except where “ ly- 
ing” is used figuratively) invariably 
speaks of language as if it were the 
sole instrument of lying, and assigns 
other names to other modes of un- 
lawful deception. ‘They “ goastray 
as soon as they be born, speaking 
lies.” “ Lying lips are an abomi- 
nation to the Lord.” ‘“ Keep thy 
tongue from evil, and thy /ips that 
they speak no guile.” ‘“ Putting 
away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbor.” ‘These allusions 
to language as the instrument of 
lying, might be explained by the 
fact that language is the main in- 
strument, were there any intima- 
tions that we can lie in any other 
way. But there are none. This is 
hardly consistent with the notion 
that lies may be uttered and are 
constantly uttered by other means. 
The Bible also recognizes a distine- 
tion between dealing falsely and ly- 
ing. Lev. xix, 11], it is said: “Ye 
shall not steal, neither deal falsely, 
neither lie one to another.” Per- 
haps these several expressions are 
not used with the precision of a mod- 
ern code of laws, yet neither are 
they used with the looseness of pop- 
ular discourse. 

The Bible speaks of lying as in- 
variably sinful, but this is true only 
of attempts to deceive by language. 
It is not wrong to conceal, by dress 
or other means, personal deformi- 
ties which would give pain to us, 
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and to others if known, and a know- 
ledge of which can be of service to 
no one. A deception accomplished 
in this way, without language, may 
be wrong, and is wrong when it 
springs from a bad motive. Who- 
ever should conceal personal de- 
formities for the sake of gaining the 
hand of another in marriage, would 
be blameworthy in proportion to the 
wrong which he is conscious of in- 
tending to inflict on the other party. 
But the deception itself does not 
necessarily involve a bad motive. 
On the other hand, lying is invaria- 
bly spoken of in the Scriptures as 
wrong. No exceptions are noticed. 
All lying is to be putaway. Every 
man is to speak truth with his neigh- 
bor. With this description our de- 
finition is inentire harmony. While 
it is lawful to deceive others by va- 
rious ways and means, it will appear 
in the sequel, that to deceive men 
by the use of language is never 
right, and is constantly mentioned 
with reprobation by the sacred wri- 
ters. 

There is a palpable and radical 
distinction between deceiving others 
by language and deceiving them by 
ether means. A physician may pro- 
perly deceive an unmanageable pa- 
tient by giving him a medicine cov- 
ertly. But can he honestly deceive 
him by declaring that the cup which 
contains the medicine does not con- 
tain it? Suppose he is called toa 
man who he knows is strongly pre- 
judiced against calomel, and who, 
as he believes, needs that article to 
subdue his disease. He may inno- 
cently administer the medicine se- 
cretly in his ordinary food ; it may 
even be his duty to do it; while it 
would be wrong to carry on the de- 
eeption by saying that the medicine 
thus prepared contains no calomel, 
or that he has no intention of giving 
him any. Every one perceives 
there is a difference in these modes 
of deception. In both cases the 
good of the patient is intended. 
The motive of the deception, what- 
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ever may be the means of effecsj 
it, is the recovery of the patien, 
But yet in one case the physiciag 
keeps within the bounds of rectitude, 
in the other he oversteps them, The 
difference, we apprehend, lies jy 
the fact, that deception by lan 

is a breach of veracity, which other 
deceptions are not. In one cag 
the author of the deception falsifies 
his word, in the other he does no, 
In one case he impairs confidence 
in himself as a man of truth, and 
weakens his own respect and that 
of others for the law of veracity; 
in the other his patient can only be 
vexed with him—perhaps he vil 
soon be pleased. 

We may sce this more clearly ip 
the light of several other examples 

To resume a former illustration, 
a person escaping from his enemies, 
if he knows a place of security a 
the north, may direct his course to 
the south, for the sake of covering 
his intention, and effecting his e 
cape by deceiving his pursuers. But 
if on the way he meets a person 
whom he dares not trust, and tells 
him he is going to another place than 
that which he has in view, he resorts 
for safety to a mode of deception, 
which if it is lawful, differs entirely 
from a mere stratagem. 

Take another example. A wo 
man in infirm health urges her hus 
band to go with her to the Springs 
He is perhaps extremely reluctant 
to go. His business, or his natural 
aversion to traveling, may render the 
proposal of his wife very unwelcome 
tohim. But still his desire to grat- 
fy her, or sense of duty to her, may 
very properly lead him to conceal 
his own feelings, and to take thee 
cursion apparently with perfect wil 
lingness and pleasure. By this 
course he promotes his own happr 
ness without diminishing that of his 
wife by manifesting his real feel 
ings. This is gentlemanly, kind 
and Christian. But if instead | 
merely appearing to be pleased wilh 
the journey, he deceives her by #y 
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ing falsely that he wishes to go on 
hisown as well as on her account, 
does not every one see that the char- 
acter of the transaction is changed ? 
By deceiving her through the readi- 
ness with which he assents to her 
wishes, and the cheerfulness of his 
manner, he is not guilty of falsify- 
ing his word. Could she read his 
heart, she would admire and love 
him the more, instead of losing her 
confidence in him. But deceiving 
her by a false declaration, is an act 
which would impair her respect for 
him, were it known to her; and 
which actually impairs his own re- 
spect for the truth. 

As another example, suppose A. 
insults B. The anger of B. is exci- 
ted, and struggles to vent itself in 
abusive epithets, or it may be in 
blows. He however restrains him- 
self; represses his feelings; hides 
them in his own bosom, so that to 
all beholders he appears, as he means 
to appear, perfectly calm and meek. 
Allare deceived. But is he guilty 
of a lie? He intentionally practi- 
ces a deception, but his conduct is 
commendable. For an angry per- 
son to deny that he is angry, is a 
breach of faith ; whereas, to deceive 
others by suppressing the passion, is 
a violation neither of the law of ve- 
racity nor of any other law. 

The distinction which is here in- 
sisted on, is universally recognized 
byunsophisticated minds. Suchacts, 
as picking a man’s pockets, are 
known as lies only in the definitions 
of learned men. ‘The common peo- 
ple call these things thefts or frauds, 
not lies. Dextrously thrusting one’s 
hand into another person’s pocket, 
without his discovering it, is an act 
of deception. But what if it is done 
merely in sport? ‘Then it is simply 
apiece of impertinence. What if 
itis done to steal? ‘Then it is a 


breach of the law, “ Thou shalt not 
steal.” So it is spoken of and treat- 
ed by common men. 
think of calling it a lie. 
No definition besides ours, fur- 


They never 
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nishes a practical criterion by which 
to determine whether a given act is 
alieor not. We instantly see what 
a lie is, in the light of this defini- 
tion—* an attempt to deceive by the 
use of language.” We can not con- 
found the act with any other. We 
are not at a moment’s loss in deci- 
ding what our duty is—unless indeed 
it is sometimes right to lie, a ques- 
tion which belongs to another part 
of this essay. Every false declara- 
tion is a lie, unless notice of the 
falsehood is given at the time; or 
every false declaration with an in- 
tention to deceive is a lie. And lies 
may be uttered by words, spoken, 
written, or printed, and by any oth- 
er language, and by language only. 
As to other modes of deception, they 
are not forbidden by the divine law, 
although they may not be resorted 
to for unlawful ends. 

Now if we compare this defini- 
tion of lying with others, we shall 
find a reason for our preference in 
the doubt and perplexity in which 
they leave the mind as to the precise 
bounds of obligation. ‘* Falsehood,” 
says Milton, “is incurred when any 
one from a dishonest motive either 
perverts the truth, or utters what is 
false, to one to whom it is his duty 
to speak the truth.” This definition 
recognizes language as the sole in- 
strument of lying; but besides be- 
ing in direct contradiction to the pre- 
cept, “ putting away lying, speak 
every man truth with his neighbor,” 
that is, with every other person, it 
embarrasses the mind with two dif- 
ficult inquiries, what motive to lie is 
honest and what dishonest ; and who 
has a right, and who has not, to know 
the truth. Thus too, if we adopt 
the common definition, “‘a lie is an 
attempt to deceive,” we are at once 
embarrassed by the manifest law- 
fulness of many deceptions. We 
find that we have not even a gene- 
ral rule of duty on the subject. The 
definition most frequently found in 
the dictionaries—* a lie is a criminal 
falsehood”’—approximates closely to 
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ours; yet it has the fault of need- 
ing itself to be defined. 

It is certainly important to discov- 
er, if possible, a criterion of lying, 
which will guide honest minds, and 
the dishonest also, to an instantane- 
ous recognition of the divine law. 
This is found in our definition, and 
in no other: a fact which does not 
indeed prove ours to be correct, but 
which recommends it to a general 
adoption, if it is plain on examina- 
tion that all that, and that only is em- 
braced in it, which the Scriptures 
denominate lying. 

The truth of our definition is per- 
haps confirmed by the fact, that all 
those cases of voluntary deception, 
which are manifestly lawful, are ef- 
fected without any false declara- 
tions. Not that cases of deception 
by language have never been decla- 
red useful and right. Few wicked 
actions have wanted apologists. But 
we speak of the general sense of 
mankind. 

lil. The next step in our plan is, to 
show the moral nature of lying. In 
our opinion the law of veracity forbids 
under all circumstances, an attempt 
to deceive others by the use of lan- 
guage. Lying within our definition 
is invariably wrong. The intention 
to deceive, which is one element of 
lying, is not necessarily wrong ; but 
the intention to deceive by falsehood, 
is wrong—so intrinsically wrong that 
no benevolent motive of the act, can 
essentially change its character. 

As a general proposition it will 
not be denied that lying is unlawful. 
We shall, therefore, direct our ar- 
gument to evince the unlawfulness 
of those cases which have the fair- 
est claim to be considered excep- 
tions to the law of veracity. 

1. We can not lie with ever so be- 
nevolent motives, or under ever so 
urgent a necessity, without pain and 
self-reproach. No conscience in 
which moral sensibility has not been 
destroyed, can look quietly and ap- 
provingly on attempts to accomplish 
the most laudable ends by falsehood. 
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Whatever our philosophy may bg 
it seems to us that human eXper. 
ence decides, that lying is in all ¢. 
ses an act of violence to the mom 
constitution of man. 

2. That a lie is invariably sinful, is 
probable from the absence of apy 
criterion by which to distinguish, 
radical difference in the moral qual. 
ity of lies. If lies may be inno. 
cently uttered for one’s country, why 
not for one’s family? If we may 
lie to save our lives, why not to saye 
our reputation or property? And 
then why is it not right to lie for the 
sake of acquiring property, if it cay 
be done without injury to others? 
In the absence of any guide, where 
shall we stop ? 

3. The universal obligation of the 
law of veracity is fully asserted ip 
the Scriptures. We have already 
cited several passages which in an 
unqualified manner inculcate the du. 
ty of veracity. ‘They allow no ex 
ceptions. “ Ye are of your father 
the devil,” says Christ to the Jews. 
** When he speaketh a lie, he speak- 
eth of his own; for he is a liar and 
the father of it.” ‘* All liars shall 
have their part in the lake that bum 
eth with fire and brimstone.” 

4. The example of our Savior 
confirms our argument. He offea 
deceived others, but never by a false- 
hood. He sometimes refused to 
speak ; but when he spoke, he ad. 
hered inflexibly to the truth, not re 
garding the danger and difficulty in 
which it would involve him. Not 
can it be doubted, that had he on 
any occasion, for any purpose, a 
tempted to deceive men by a false 
declaration, the whole world would 
have pronounced him an impostor. 

5. Any particular advantage which 
may result from lying is outweighed 
by the general evil. Were we 1 
lose our sense of obligation to speak 
the truth, and our disposition to be 
lieve the declarations of others, t 
would be impossible to conduct the 
affairs of life. We could no longer 


have the benefit of the past expe 
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rience of others, and each would be 
dependent for knowledge on his 
own limited observation and expe- 
rience. These consequences of an- 
nulling the law of veracity are not, 
it is true, to be expected from any 
single act of lying, nor from many 
suchacts. Yet every lie has this ten- 
dency, and in no particular instance 
can it be certain, or even probable, 
that the general evil will not exceed 
the particular advantage of a lie. 
We are also to bear in mind the 
magnitude of the evil of infecting 
the public mind with the doctrine, 
that lies may innocently be told for 
ends, or to persons who have 
no right to know the truth. Let 
this be understood to be the rule of 
duty on the subject, and what con- 
fidence would remain on earth ? 
How could we tell at what rate a 
person addressing us estimates our 
right to know the truth, or what 
ideas he has of the utility of de- 
ceiving us? Let this opinion pre- 
vail, (and if it is true it ought to 
prevail,) then who could be de- 
ceived by a falsehood ? In the very 
cases, in which the necessity of 
lying is claimed to be so urgent that 
it ceases to be wrong and becomes a 
virtue, a lie could have no influence. 
Itis our view of the extent of the 
law of veracity, which enables any 
to practice the deceptions that they 
plead for. Were their views re- 
ceived, there would be an end of 
the possible utility of lying; a fact 
which, it seems to us, is a sufficient 
refutation of their opinion. 
The fact, that the moral quality 
of an action lies in the intention of 
agent, and not in the external 
form of the act, leads some to deny 
the propriety of asserting the in- 
variable sinfulness of transgress- 
ing any precept of the Decalogue. 
commandments, they say, 
are all subject to exceptions; and 
’gsan example, they cite the law of 
the Sabbath. The whole divine law 
'ssummed up in benevolence—and 
since it is sometimes benevolent to 
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act in direct opposition to the letter 
of the general rules of duty laid 
down in the Decalogue, so it is not 
invariably wrong to worship idols, 
to steal, to commit adultery, to bear 
false witness. The motive is to be 
considered. There all the right 
and wrong lie. It would be idle to 
deny that the moral quality of ac- 
tions lies in the intention. ‘There 
is no act forbidden in the Bible, 
which may not be innocently com- 
mitted by a maniac. But the ques- 
tion before us is, whether a moral 
agent can attempt to deceive an- 
other by a falsehood, with an inten- 
tion wholly virtuous. It is for the 
objector to show that one constant 
element of the intention, namely, to 
deceive another by falsehood, is not 
essentially wrong. Other elements 
of the intention may be laudable— 
the relief of want, the vindication 
of right, the promotion of religion— 
but none of these can sanctify his 
intention to accomplish these objects 
by a falsification of his word. 

IV. This part of our plan em- 
braces “certain practical lessons.” 

It would certainly be uncivil in 
us to suggest that any of our rea- 
ders may be personally benefited 
by these hints, which still may ena- 
ble them to form a juster estimate 
of the conduct of others, and to 
correct the loose sentiments of the 
community. 

Whoever values his happiness, 
respectability, and good influence, 
should remember how absolutely 
they are suspended on his own re- 
gard for the law of veracity. No 
liar can respect himself, or feel 
worthy of the respect of others. 
Nor can he long retain the confi- 
dence of his acquaintance. A sin- 
gle lie often requires other lies to 
conceal it, each of which is apt to 
increase the embarrassment, and at 
length to leave the reputation under 
a cloud, if not in ruins. The liar 
is always trembling with the fear 
of exposure. His mind is in con- 
stant alarm ; and at length when he 
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is detected, which happens sooner 
or later to all habitual liars, he is 
despised by society, shunned by his 
friends, scorned by his enemies, and 
stung by remorse, until abandoning 
the hope of regaining his standing 
in the community, he sinks under 
the contempt, hatred, and neglect 
of the world. Other stains on one’s 
good name may be erased; this is 
indelible. Who believes in a liar’s 
professions of reformation? Who 
for this world is more hopelessly a 
ruined man ? 

This ruinous habit is most fre- 
quently the effect of lying for the 
gratification of others. Flattery, ex- 
aggerated praise, extravagant com- 
pliments, false apologies for neg- 
lected courtesies, false professions 
of friendship, are only less criminal 
than grosser falsehoods. ‘ White 
lies,” as they are called, first cor- 
rupted the character of every habit- 
ual liar, first seared his conscience, 
and made him what he is. ‘The first 
lies, little lies, lies for amusement, 
are the forerunners of confirmed, 
unshrinking mendacity. But if they 
could have no such effect on the 
character, they would not be inno- 
cent. In some respects the habit 
of lying in common conversation, 
or romancing for the entertainment 
of our company, is worse than lying 
in a more deliberate way. Cer- 
tainly, nothing is more painful than 
to receive the impression, that the 
conversation of a friend is, perhaps 
true—perhaps not. 

The habit of lying in historical 
romances is still more reprehensi- 
ble. ‘The apology of this class of 
writers is, that there is a general un- 
derstanding that all which is said is 
not true. But this is not enough. 
The reader is not advised that any 
particular statements are false. Er- 
ror and truth are mingled without 
any pretense at accuracy, or means 
of distinguishing them; a kind of 
writing opposed to all certainty, and 
storing the mind of the reader with 
false notions of men and things. 
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The same plea is offered in jus. 
tification of the falsehoods of aidyo, 
cates in defending their clients in 
courts of justice. There isa gen- 
eral understanding that they will ng 
scruple to throw dust in the eyes 
of the court, by every possible dis 
tortion and exaggeration of the eyi. 
dence. But this is no excuse fo 
their conduct. They profess enti 
sincerity, and wish to be believed 
when they utter absolute falsehoods 
This disregard of truth, it seems jp 
us, Is altogether unnecessary for ay 
able defense of clients, and the faith. 
ful practice of the profession of 
law ; but if it is necessary, it would 
rather prove the essential immo 
rality of the profession than inval. 
date the law of veracity. For what 
can be the tendency of deception 
in a court of law, except to defeat 
the ends of justice ? 

Lying to the sick, is nearly allied 
to these “ liberties”’ of the gentlemen 
of the bar. The good of the clientis 
the apology in one case ; the good of 
the patient in the other. Nothingis 
more common than to tell the most 
deliberate falsehoods to the sick, 
when in the opinion of the attend 
ant physician, the truth would be 
hurtful to him. He is assured that 
he will recover, and even that he 
is convalescing, when in fact heis 
considered in extreme danger ; that 
his friends are well, when perhaps 
they are dead or dying. No one 
will deny these to be lies, but the 
excuse is, that if the sick person 
knew his critical situation, he would 
wish to be deceived ; or if not, that 
it is for his good. No doubt the 
communicating of painful intelli 
gence to a patient, which might e 
danger his life, should if possible 
be avoided. Yet in our view, it 8 
the highest prudence to answer all 
his questions sincerely. Had we 
a young friend about to enter the 
medical profession, we would im 
press on his mind how vitally 
concerns his success, that his pt 
tients should be able to repose m™ 
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icit confidence in all his state- 


ments. Nothing is more painful 
than the suspicion, that our medical 
attendant is insincere, that we can 
not rely on his word. Nor is this 
all. Whoever suspects, that when 
he or his friends are in extreme 
danger, his physician will deny the 
fact, for fear the truth will injure 
him, loses the cheering effect of en- 
couragement when the symptoms 
are all favorable ; for how can he 
distinguish the truth from falsehood ? 
And let it not be forgotten, that if 
the sick are kept in ignorance of 
their true state, they are more liable 
to injure themselves by voluntary 
imprudence, to suffer from ground- 
less apprehension or suspense, and 
to neglect their spiritual interests, 
it may be in the last hours of their 
probation. 

Lying to the insane is a practice 
no less reprehensible. It is not re- 
quired either for their benefit or the 
safety of their attendants. Expe- 
rience shows that a bold, decided, 
ingenuous treatment, is the best 
means of controlling even the wild- 
estmaniac. M. Pinel, physician to 
the Female Lunatic Asylum, Sal- 
petriere, in Paris, remarks, * that 
sane persons, like children, lose 
all confidence and all respect, if 
you fail in your words toward them, 
and they immediately set them- 
selves to work, to deceive and cir- 
cumvent you.” ‘This is corrobora- 
ted by the testimony of the best 
physicians of the insane, both in 
this country and in Europe. 

Lying to enemies is so common 
a breach of veracity, so mean and 
80 degrading, that we need no apol- 
ogy for speaking of it in unmeas- 
wed terms of reprobation. Every 
just war can be conducted to an 
honorable issue, by open warfare 
and innocent stratagems. But if we 
must be conquered, or falsify our 
word to the enemy, let us be con- 
quered, It must be confessed that 
nations are not apt to break a truce, 
orany other engagement with their 
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equals, or with those whose ven- 
geance they fear to encounter. It 
is the strong that break their treaties 
with the weak—the United States 
with feeble Indian tribes—the brave 
officers of the “ star-spangled ban- 
ner,” that entice to their camps the 
sons of the forest, with false promi- 
ses of safety ! 

Another species of lying deserves 
a distinct place in these hints. We 
have in mind the “ easy man,” who 
is always of the same opinion with 
his company. He has opinions of 
his own, but never defends, and 
seldom utters them in the presence 
of others. He hears what he con- 
siders pernicious errors, or what he 
knows to be the most unjust opin- 
ions of men and things, without 
contradicting them, and with plain 
indications of assent and approba- 
tion. His whole study seems to be 
to shape his remarks to please his 
auditors, and if by chance he is so 
unfortunate as to express an un- 
popular opinion, he quickly retracts 
or modifies it. He can not be said 
to be without guile, but guile. He 
is afraid to appear what he is. Al- 
though possibly not conscious of de- 
liberate falsehoods, he is painfully 
conscious of insincerity—of walk- 
ing in the garb of a false profession. 
The “artful man” belongs to the 
same family, an habitual liar; but 
he lies because he is a knave, not 
because he is a coward. He is 
bold in the utterance of his real 
opinions, and not less bold in utter- 
ing falsehood. He may be a zealot 
in religion—a fiery sectarian—who 
scruples not to wage his partisan 
warfare by false interpretations of 
Scripture, by exaggerated  state- 
ments, by defamations of better 
men. Perhaps he is an equally un- 
scrupulous politician, eager for the 
spoils, a fawning sycophant te the 
meanest of his own party, 2 men- 
dacious libeler of his opponents. 
Who shall compute the number of 
lies uttered from the press—from 
the rostrum—from a more sacred 
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place, by designing men? Who 
shall add to this list the multitude 
which are uttered in the heat of 
party zeal, by men who are less 
moved by personal considerations 
than by a benevolent regard for 
mankind, whose interests they ima- 
gine are suspended on the success 
of their sect or party? What a 
humiliating reflection it is, that even 
this “ better sort’ of men, are not 
willing that human interests should 
suffer, rather than pollute their lips 
with lies! 

The lies of children deserve more 
attention. Itis the only point where 
our moralizing promises to be fruit- 
ful. Lying is commonly the first 
vice of our nature—requiring the 
earliest checks, the earliest parental 
discipline. But wherever it gains a 
fatal ascendency, it is rather the 
fault of the parents than of the child. 
They should study the best direc- 
tions for training up a child in hab- 
its of veracity. 

Teach them the truth by example. 
Fulfill your promises to them with the 
most scrupulous exactness. Speak 
the truth to them on all occasions, 
whether talking in earnest or in jest ; 
and if by any unforeseen occurrence 
it becomes impracticable to fulfill an 
engagement, do not fail to give them 
such explanations as shall effectual- 
ly remove the suspicion that your 
regard for truth is feeble. Never 
let your personal inconvenience or 
mere expense prevent you from 
keeping a promise. Let them have 
no cause to doubt your sacred re- 
gard for the truth. 


Teach them by precept. Assure 


them in the most serious manner, 
that lies are offensive to God, and 
will be punished by him; that they 
are productive of great evil to men ; 


that every body despises and abhors 
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the liar; that little lies, prevaricg, 
tions, insincere compliments, false 
excuses and apologies, and all falg 
declarations designed to deceive oth. 
ers, are all wrong and pernicious, 

Teach them by punishment. Le 
no lie pass without an expression of 
your displeasure. When reprimands 
are ineffectual, resort to severer dis. 
cipline ; and when one mode of chas. 
tisement is insufficient to awakeng 
sense of guilt and a purpose of re. 
formation, resort to others, until the 
propensity to lie is effectually sub. 
dued. 

Encourage them by reward. When 
they promptly tell the truth, though 
alarmed at the prospect of punish. 
ment, remit a part of the penalty,as 
an expression of your approbation 
of their sincerity ; and by all other 
suitable expedients, teach them the 
advantage of telling the truth on all 
occasions, however much pain it may 
cost them for the time, or to what 
ever danger it may seem to expose 
them. 

Guard against driving them to 
falsehood by manifesting anger when 
you suspect them of a fault. Pa 
rents should not call their children 
to account for misconduct until they 
are perfect masters of their own pas 
sions ; certainly not when they ar 
about to elicit the facts of the case 
by appealing to the veracity of the 
supposed offender. The manifesta 
tion of strong excitement at sucha 
time, will generally so terrify a child, 
that he wiil lie, as the only possible 
refuge from the storm of wrath that 
he perceives is hanging over him. 
The parent should keep cool—should 
inquire calmly into the facts—should 
seriously, yet kindly represent the 
wickedness of lying; and he will 
have the victory. 
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DOCTRINE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Two opinions are prevalent with 
respect to the duties of representa- 
tives in legislative assemblies. One 
is, that they are bound to carry out 
the will of their constituents, so far 
at least as not to break any oath 
which they may take on entering 
upon office. The other is, that they 
are bound to do that, which after due 
deliberation seems to them likely to 
promote the general welfare, wheth- 
er they follow the will of their con- 
stituents in so doing or not. ‘These 
opinions, it is plain, relate to some- 
thing which is to bind the conscience 
of the representative, and to be the 
law of his conduct while acting for 
those in whose place he stands. As 
laws of action, then, the two opin- 
ions are opposite, and must drive 
one another from the throne of the 
soul. If the representative is bound 
to do the will of his constituents, 
and if this obligation must guide his 
vote; he ought not to ask himself 
when he gives his vote whether this 
or that measure will promote the 
general welfare ; for in this way he 
brings up before his mind foreign 
considerations, which may tempt 
him aside from the path of duty. 
Nay, in his deliberations before vo- 
ting, he has nothing to do with the 
question of the general welfare ; un- 
less we suppose that he deliberates 
to move the will of his constituents, 
and through them to move himself. 
And on the other hand, if his aim 
in discussing and voting be to pro- 
mote the common good; he ought 
not to heed the wishes of his con- 
stituents except so far as they are 
conformed to right reason. Or at 
least, if it be morally certain that 
what he regards as the best measure 
will not be carried or will soon be 
given up; his part is to gain all that 
for the public good, which can be 
gained from men’s obstinacy or ig- 
horance. 

Vol. I. 25 


Again, as in all other cases we 
are bound to decide questions of 
duty according to the best evidence 
within our reach, and though that 
evidence may be slight, are still 
bound to make up our minds in ac- 
cordance with it; so the representa- 
tive must be guided by the light be- 
fore him, though that light be feeble. 
It is of no use to say that he is in- 
structed in one case and not in 
another. The only effect of in- 
structions is to make it plainer to 
him how his constituents wish him 
toact. If these wishes should be the 
rule of his conduct as a representa- 
tive, he has in such cases no doubt 
what he must do, and is relieved 
from every uncomfortable appre- 
hension that he is going wrong. 
But is he allowed, because no ex- 
press orders have been sent him, to 
follow his own judgment, or to make 
the public good the rule of his vote ? 
No, certainly, if his supreme law 
must be his constituents’ good plea- 
sure. The only difference between 
one case and another lies in the de- 
gree of assurance which he pos- 
sesses, that he has found what that 
good pleasure is. When, indeed, 
after due inquiries, he is in a state 
of suspense concerning that point, 
he may perhaps take it for granted 
that the best measures will be ap- 
proved by his fellow citizens at 
home. But he ought, if this theory 
be true, to anticipate such cases, and 
sound their minds as far as possible. 

We have still further to observe, 
that these rules of duty must be ap- 
plicable to all representatives em- 
ployed in legislation who deliberate 
and vote; whatever the body be 
which thev represent. Men some- 
times talk as if the United States 
Senate was peculiar in this respect. 
But no reason can be given why one 
legislative body should be bound to 
obey one of the rules of duty pro- 
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posed above, and another the other. 
Can such a reason be found in any 
peculiarity in the mode of election ? 
Suppose the choice is made by an 
intervening body, as for instance the 
state legislature. ‘That surely does 
not destroy or even modify the re- 
lation between the senator and the 
state. He is still the representative 
of the state, employed to debate and 
decree in its stead; and his relation 
to the state is no more affected by 
the manner of choosing him, than is 
a governor’s when he happens to be 
elected by the legislative houses. 
Nor can the reason for a difference 
be found in the greater power and 
importance of one representative 
body than of another. If the will 
of the constituents must be the law, 
it is impossible to draw a line be- 
tween different bodies or between 
measures of unlike importance 
brought before the same body. All 
cases must be subject to the same 
sweeping rule. The senator of 
New York, and the representative 
“of some town in the western 
climes,” only “to those who dwell 
therein well known’’—the extremes 
in regard to legislative dignity and 
importance—are here on one level. 

Nor will the nature of the gov- 
ernment change the duties of the 
representative. It is often asserted 
to be peculiarly a democratic thing 
that the representative should feel 
himself to be the servant of the 
people, and should execute their 
willinall respects. But there seems 
to be no reason why it should not be 
thought to be just as much an aris- 
tocratic thing for the representative 
to obey his constituents, in a coun- 
try where political power is confided 
toa small part of the people. In 
the one case, the will of the grown 
up males, say of from a quarter to 
a seventh of the community, is 
obeyed ; and in the other, the will 
of some smaller fraction. Nay, if 
this be the end of legislation, such 
obedience may be said to be more 
fitting in the aristocratic than in the 
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democratic body. For in a gover. 
ment of the former kind, the present 
and the ultimate will of the cop. 
stituents will more regularly coin. 
cide, and will better agree also with 
their interests-——we do not say with 
the interests of the entire popula. 
tion, but with that of the aristocratic 
voters—than in a democracy, wher 
the ignorant as well as the intelli. 
gent are called to cast their votes, 
It is therefore, to say the least, ea. 
sier in the former case for the rep. 
resentative to ascertain the wishes 
of those whom he must on the sup. 
position obey ; and he may be more 
sure for the most part, that while he 
is at the seat of government those 
wishes continue steady in one direc. 
lion. 

Nor is the question of duty affect. 
ed by the degree of light and intel. 
ligence on the part of the constitu. 
ents. If it is, it must be so because 
their greater insight into public af- 
fairs enables them to know better 
what will promote their true inter 
ests. All the light that they can 
ever obtain will not increase the 
certainty to themselves or to other 
of what their will is: a child may 
know and make known to othes 
what it wants as well as a philose 
pher. If I am bound to obey the 
enlightened will of others and not the 








unenlightened, I am so bound, clear | 


ly, not because it is their will, but 
because their will decides in favor 
of that which is for the best. And 


if so, their will is of worth only® | 


far as it is an index of the bes 
course ; an evidence of the judg 
ment of enlightened minds concert 
ing what ought to be done: ant 
accordingly it is to be placed by the 
side of other evidence before my 
mind affecting the same questio, 
being, as it may happen, the mos 
important or the least importalt 
evidence within my reach. They; 
then, who would establish any suet 
distinction between one sort of col 
stituents and another, must abandoa 
the doctrine of instruction. 
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Once more ; the question of duty 
is not affected by an express or tacit 
permission, given to the representa- 
tive, to follow in certain cases or 
always his own independent con- 
yictions as to the utility of measures 
proposed in the legislature. For if 
he may do so because he has re- 
ceived such permission, the reason 
why he may, lies in the permission, 
that is, in the will of those who 

ted it; so that the ground of 
duty remains the same in every in- 
stance. Moreover, an intelligent 
man will be apt to suspect that the 
duty of the representative must be 
the result of his relations, which are 
invariable. If this be so, as we 
shall hereafter see that it is, the 
constituents can not alter his duties 
without altering his relations, and 
thus making him either not a legis- 
lative representative, or one only in 
a new and qualified sense. 

What has been said thus far goes 
to show that the last and highest 
rule for the representative is in all 
cases the same ; unchanged by ex- 
press instructions, by the importance 
of his office or of the measures be- 
fore him; unaffected by the form 
of government ; and not capable of 
being altered by his constituents. 
So long as his relations continue 
uniform, and he remains a repre- 
sentative in a legislative body, with 
power to deliberate and to establish 
something by his vote ; so long must 
he in all cases alike—where a con- 
stitutional oath at least is not in his 
way—either be guided solely in the 
last instance by the will of his elec- 
tors, or solely by his own persua- 
sions in regard to the public good. 

_ Which then of these unlike, and 
itmay be divergent, paths must he 
take? An answer to this question 
is often found in the mischiefs to 
which servile obedience on the part 
of the representative is thought to 
lead. But it is plain that this an- 
swer does not go deep enough ; nor 
will it of itself, until after long ex- 
perience, convince those, who have 


been led, by something which they 
call principle, to the other opin- 
ion. Another answer must be 
drawn from the invariable nature of 
legislative representation. And this 
will be best seen by determining 
what would be the duties of the 
constituents, if they could meet to- 
gether for the purposes of legisla- 
tion, and how far the representative 
steps into their place. 

With respect to the first of these 
points, there can be but little differ- 
ence of opinion. If the citizens of 
any state or country were assembled 
together for public purposes, as in 
ancient Athens, the aim of each 
ought to be, not to secure his own 
private good simply, but the good 
of the whole body. The means 
employed would be deliberation, by 
which the best course is found out; 
and voting, by which a choice be- 
tween measures is expressed. In 
each mind judgment, conscience, 
and the power of choice, should be 
active ; judgment in weighing the 
reasons for whatever is proposed ; 
conscience in keeping unworthy 
considerations from affecting its de- 
cisions ; and the power of choice in 
giving the vote as judgment and 
conscience had decided. And in 
thus exhibiting the offices of the 
citizen, we are far from intending 
to exhaust the subject of his duties 
as a legislator, or to make precise di- 
visions of the faculties of the mind. 
All we seek is to furnish a statement, 
at once so true and simple, as to 
meet with general acceptance. 

Now, then, does the representa- 
tive take the place of his fellow 
citizens in such a sense, that his 
judgment, conscience, and power of 
choice, take the place of theirs; 
or is he merely their creature to 
carry out their will? The answer 
must be gathered from his functions 
and his powers. If, on the one 


hand, they are such that he can not 
exercise his judgment, then it is 
certain that he is not entirely in the 
place of his constituents. And the 
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same thing is equally certain if he 
might use his judgment in ascertain- 
ing what were the best measures, 
but had no power to give them a 
legal form. If for instance men 
were sent to the legislature to talk 
merely ; no one would suppose that 
they took the place in legislation 
which the citizens might have occu- 
pied before, or would now occupy, 
but for this expedient to save them 
the trouble. Or if men were sent 
to vote merely without delibera- 
tion; it would be evident that they 
were delegated to give the finishing 
stroke to measures already settled, 
without having any voice or will of 
theirown. And if we may so argue 
from the absence of these functions, 
we may with equal certainty from 
their presence. If a man is amem- 
ber of an assembly where discussion 
of public matters goes on from day 
to day, and where at the end of the 
discussion a vote is cast; it needs no 
arguing to show, that by the very 
nature of the body, the discussion is 
intended to affect the vote; or, in 
other words, the vote to express the 
result of the discussion upon the 
judgments of the members. So far 
then as his functions are concerned, 
he is precisely in the place which 
his constituents would take if they 
met together. If they would be 
members of a deliberative body, so 
is he; if they would discuss public 
measures or hear them discussed, 
he does the same; if they would 
vote, so can he with the same un- 
restricted power. Hence, then, it 
seems to be certain, that if they 
would be bound in conscience to 
prefer those propositions which 
should seem to them most conducive 
to the public good, he also must 
choose those which seem so to him. 
In other words, he is not sent—we 
argue it from the essential nature of 
legislative bodies, as they have hith- 
erto existed—to execute the will of 
the community, but to perform those 
duties which they can not perform, 
by reason of their inability to 
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assemble for deliberation in og. 
place. 

Let it be remembered also, thy 
the representative system is not q 
new wheel added to the old machine. 
ry, but a new machine altogether, 
The people, under their ground-lay 


or constitution, have withdrawn from | 


the habit of deliberation in common, 
if they ever had it, and from the 
right to pass laws in any other wa 

than through their representatives; 
reserving, it may be, to themselves, 
or to part of themselves only, the 
right to give advice or to petition for 
redress of grievances. If any num. 
ber of citizens, even reaching to the 
whole body, should meet and ordain 
something; this would be mere ad. 
vice, unless a change of constitution 
had preceded ; and could not have 
the force of law upon the conscience 
of a judge, a magistrate, or any pr 
vate man. The people have then 
restricted themselves in the discharge 
of a duty which they or others mus 
perform—law making; and they 
leave these others to do that which 
is necessary to the performance of 
this duty—to deliberate and decide 
upon the usefulness of measures 
The conclusion then is certain, that 
this duty, which by its nature is one 
demanding the exercise of judgment 
and conscience, must be done by 
others or not done at all. 

It would be difficult for those who 
take the opposite view, to find a sub 
ject of discussion, or a reason for it, 
in a house of representatives. _ If the 
last duty of such a body is to obey 
the will of their constituents, and if, 
as we have seen, this is alike a duty 
when certainly known through im 
structions, and when less surely it- 
ferred from some other source ; thea, 
with the exception of constitutional 
questions, the matter properly in de 
bate for the purpose of moving the 
minds of fellow members, is simply 
whether this or that measure is a 
proved by those whose creatures 
they are. This is the only consid 
eration which ought to affect thet 
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judgment and their vote. A very 
singular spectacle in truth, such a 
legislature would present. The on- 
ly point at issue, between a member 
from Connecticut and one from Ten- 
nessee, is regarding the wishes of 
each other’s constituents. Each 
knows the views and desires of his 
own state or district infinitely better 
than the other; and yet each must 
stoutly contend that on this point, 
where politicians have almost an un- 
erring instinct, the other is under a 
mistake ; and that he himself, though 
living a thousand miles off, is better 
informed with regard to the wishes 
of acommunity, than the other, who 
by the supposition has his office on- 
ly that he may convey those wishes 
to Congress. Truly a silent vote is 
the only fit one for a body such as 
this. A “gag law” ought to be car- 
ried out physically upon their per- 
sons; and the ** one hour” of speak- 
ing by rule should be shortened six- 
ty minutes. 

And it may be fairly doubted, 
whether even on constitutional ques- 
tions, there can be an opening for 
debate in such an assembly. For 
although its members may be bound 
byoath * to support the constitution,” 
still they may reasonably ask them- 
selves whether these words intend 
the constitution as they, or as their 
constituents understand it. If their 
main duty is the one supposed, and 
if the constitution was formed by 
those who supposed so; it may be 
presumed that the private judgment 
of the representatives was not thought 
of, and that they were considered 
& mere instruments, like ministers 
of a sovereign, appointed to express 
the constitutional interpretations, as 
well as to carry out the measures of 
their masters. The oath can have 
wo meanings, and that meaning is 
to be preferred which takes away 
the burden of deciding constitu- 
tional points from the representa- 
le, because on the supposition, 
he is freed under the constitution 

following his own judgment 
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in all other cases where he acts of- 
ficially. 

Our course of argument, if true, 
overthrows the doctrine of instruc- 
tion in all its forms. ‘The extreme 
of this doctrine alone wears the look 
of principle, and will be adopted by 
right-minded men who are led astray 
by wrong theories. Its more com- 
mon shape is that of a mongrel be- 
tween the two theories which we 
have been considering. A man 
must obey explicit instructions, it is 
said ; but when they are not given, 
may presume that he is allowed to 
follow the dictates of his own rea- 
son. It was with reference to this 
view that we observed, that the mode 
by which the popular will is discov- 
ered makes no difference, provided 
it is the ground of duty. We now 
add the more general and fundamen- 
tal remark, that if a man takes the 
place of his constituents, he is bound 
in all cases to do what they would 
be bound to do,—to act according 
to his best judgment as to the public 
good; and that thus the doctrine of 
instruction in all its aspects must be 
thrown to the winds. 

In this way we can hope to have 
good legislators, men who will see 
the right and pursue it; but the oth- 
er theory looks like a device to throw 
conscience overboard, and to free 
bad lawgivers and corrupt constitu- 
encies from all sense of guilt. It is 
a scheme to transfer responsibility 
from those who are qualified to feel 
it, who have had all sides of a mea- 
sure held up before them during a 
debate, to those who can not and 
should not feel responsible. The 
two parties are placed in a position 
something like that of the two thieves 
in the fable. The representative 
knows what is for the best, but is 
not bound to vote for it; the constit- 
uents have not the same means of 
judging, and yet bear all the weight 
of obligation. A great deal of hu- 
man guilt would be prevented by a 
like ingenious process applied in oth- 
er cases. 
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If our principles are sound, a re- 
presentative may not pledge himself 
beforehand to a particular course, 
nor promise to obey instructions, nor 
actually obey them when given, un- 
less they are intrinsically right. 
We do not say,—and we beg those 
who may read what we write ina 
captious spirit to notice this,—that 
instructions may not be given and 
ought not to be respected. If they 
are regarded only in the light of ad- 
vice and of an expression of opin- 
ion, they may be useful. If they 
are looked on as mere wishes, they 
are not to be thrown away ; for it is 
one part of legislation, though a mi- 
nor one, to gratify the wishes of par- 
ticular sections, when they interfere 
with no greater good. But assur- 
edly an honest man ought never to 
promise to vote in one way, when 
the result of deliberation may be to 
convince him that the very opposite 
is the right one. Still less ought he 
to bind himself in a general way to 
obey his constituents, for he thus 
multiplies the probabilities that he 
will give a wrong vote, and admits 
a most hurtful principle. It becomes 
all good men to resist the spread of 
the doctrine of instruction, which 
was formerly confined to our south- 
ern states, but which has of late be- 
gun to travel northward during these 
times of shifting majorities and of 
party bitterness, owing to the facili- 
ty with which it enables each newly 
victorious party to obliterate the tra- 
ces of its fallen rival. We admi- 
red the course of a distinguished 
lawyer of New York, when held up 
for the state senate a year and a 
half ago. He was called upon to 
pledge himself to vote, if elected, 
in favor of the system pursued by 
the public school society, and against 
that which the Catholics desired. 
He repiied that his present opinion 
accorded with the proposed pledge, 
but that as he would be, if chosen, 
a member of a deliberative body, 
where he might hear reasons that 
would alter his persuasion, he could 
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take no pledge whatever. He was 
we believe dropped for this answer; 
being too good now to serve a party 
that heard him nominated with ap. 
plause. 

Gentlemen who hold to the duty 
of obeying instructions, often resigy 
rather than perform it. But upon 
their principles such conduct is ye. 
ry strange and inconsistent. Why 
should they resign? Ought they to 
avoid doing what they own to be 
right, because it is unpleasant? Cay 
there be any thing dishonorable ip 
doing one’s duty, in acting on prin. 
ciples which one has received long 
since, and perhaps used much to the 
annoyance of an antagonist? Such 
a representative too, should bethink 
himself of the wide range of the 
services he may render to his con- 
stituents : he has a larger sphere to 
act in, than a man has who feels 
that he must look at the public good 
in his vote. He can represent all 
parties and all combinations of opin- 
ion as they happen to be uppermost. 
He can be the * jack on both sides,” 
and stay with the strongest until its 
game is out; and all this in obedi- 
ence to a principle that binds his 
conscience. Happy man, in whom 
the love of office and duty thus har 
moniously unite, and permit him, in 
the course of “ one revolving moon” 
perhaps, to say aye and no upon any 
proposition whatsoever. But we fear 
that those who resign rather than 
obey, have an obscure feeling that 
they thus avoid a degrading situa- 
tion, or entertain a suspicion that 
they can not obey without losing the 
respect of upright men. They now 
begin to be sensible that a man of 
far-reaching views and long exper 
ence is not wanted where any one 
who can vote would do just as well; 
and that a man of great talent 8 
meanly employed in doing that to 
which a man of no talent is equal. 
If so, we respect them for their ho- 
norable feeling, and we receive W! 
thankfulness the light their conduct 
throws on the subject before us ; but 
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we also maintain that they are most 
inconsistent and most unjustifiable 
in declining to do an admitted duty. 
The tendency of the doctrine of 
instruction must now appear to be, 
even in its most qualified forms, that 
of degrading a legislative assembly. 
It is not easy to see why men of 
ability should wish to sit in a body 
upon which eloquence and argument 
are wasted ; where they can not ex- 
pect to persuade and ought not them- 
selves to be persuaded. Upright 
men, again, will not be returned, if 
they hold the principle for which we 
have been contending. ‘There re- 
main then only the second rate po- 
liticians, with a part of the weaker 
sort of honest men, to compose a 
house, the proceedings of which may 
affect the civil interests of millions 
and the relations of a country to the 
world beside. And is this the place 
from which intelligence or upright- 
ness ought to be driven? Such a 
body would not probably long have 
the power to do great good or evil. 
There is an inconsistency between 
its capacity and the constitutional 
powers left to it, which would make 
itself felt. Or penalties might rea- 
sonably come in to prevent disobe- 
dience to instructions ; for surely the 
judge is no more justly impeached 
and punished for a breach of his 
main duty, to decide according to 
law, than the representative would 
be for violating his chief obligation 
to express by his vote the popular 
will for the present time. And, 
with this, clear specific instructions 
must be written out to guide the 
whole course of the representative. 
He certainly would have a right to 
demand them, lest he might be pun- 
ished for mistakes as if they were 
misdemeanors. Freighted with doc- 
uments which revealed to him his 
duty, his great aim would be to make 
himself master of their contents ; 
and if doubts or new cases arose, 
constituents must again be con- 
sulted and relieve him from his em- 
harrassment. If he venture to sug- 
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gest views which they oppose, or 
argue with them in his communica- 
tions, they will suspect him of a dis- 
obedient spirit, and perhaps remove 
him to put a more pliant man in his 
place. Thus the few honest men 
that might remain in such an assem- 
bly would leave it, and be succeed- 
ed by those who would not dare to 
rebuke or give advice, who would 
sit quiet spectators of the mistakes 
of their employers, anxious only to 
avoid their wrath. It would be idle 
to speculate upon the ultimate effect 
on political institutions, when this 
principle had had its perfect work : 
the probability is that a new wheel 
would be added to the machine, ren- 
dering it only more complex; that 
a body constituting itself the peo- 
ple’s representatives, would meet in 
caucus to decide what measures the 
people should approve and what con- 
demn ; and that thus, in the place 
of one body gathered in the center 
with the ability to compare and ad- 
just the interests of the whole nation, 
would arise in every quarter knots 
of local politicians, who, if honest, 
could not have looked beyond the 
bounds of their own horizons. 

And how widely do the two theo- 
ries separate from one another, 
when viewed with reference to a 
whole country. To the man who 
feels bound to pursue the public 
good, it is no matter who elects 
him ; he feels that his duties have a 
permanent form. It is the same to 
him, whether he is chosen by a dis- 
trict or by a general ticket, or 
whether the whole union should 
choose all its representatives in a 
body. In all cases, he regards him- 
self as the representative of the 
whole nation ; appointed indeed to 
take care of the interests of a certain 
section, but still bound—as the sec- 
tion itself is bound—to make those 
interests yield to more important 
ones, when they are inconsistent. 
He perceives that in his person and 
that of his fellow representatives, 
the country virtually meets together ; 
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that there is no other place where 
the interests of all can be compared 
and adjusted ; and that to make so 
sacred a body, created to promote 
the common good, powerless it may 
be in that respect, and only pow- 
erful to carry out the selfish plans 
of a petty district, is to poison legis- 
lation at its source. This being his 
temper, his ear is not closed to any 
suggestions that may come from 
any quarter, east, west, or south ; 
and as his pledge is not given to 
oppose the best measures, he can 
view every proposition with candor 
and accept of it freely. The peo- 
ple too, feeling that this is the aim 
of legislation, will select men who 
can best secure the public weal, 
men who have looked abroad over 
the whole of the country, who un- 
derstand every interest, and most 
clearly those of their constituents. 
They will be confident that such 
men will not deceive them, nor 
bascly sacrifice their substantial wel- 
fare. And they will soon find out 
that the good of all the parts is so 
linked together, that their represen- 
tative, who seeks that good and se- 
cures it, will secure their own. 

But upon the other theory, unless 
the interests of all the districts shall 
be seen obviously to coincide, there 
can be no broad or generous legis- 
lation. Until the selfish interests 
of the parts, by some magical sys- 
tem of balances, shall turn into the 
good of the whole ; until then will a 
country under such lawgivers, fail 
of prosperity and true progress. A 
kind of feudal principle will pre- 
vail over the principles of free re- 
publics, to keep the parts in a state 
of isolation, and split that into frag- 
ments whose excellence consists in 
being undivided. The nearest ap- 
proach to an enlarged system possi- 
ble under such a theory, is that of 
log-rolling, as it is significantly 
called; which has tended to burden 
some of the United States with use- 
less public works, ruinous expenses, 
and disgrace; or the still worse 
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system of parties as at present cap. 
ried out in practice ; under which 
the majority who choose the repre. 
sentative, are his only constituents; 
the party arrange the measures for 
the state or country ; the membey 
of the party in the district are d 
ged into those measures by force; 
and the representative himself js 
like the men in some armies, who 
are chained together to fight for 
their masters. 

Nor is it of any use to say, that 
by the doctrine of instruction you 
obtain representatives who will not 
be faithless to the interests of their 
constituents. For whether they ar 
pledged or not, the fact still con 
tinues the same, that they can vote 
on which side they please, and up. 


der the influence of any kind of | 


motives. The impulse to follow 
the wishes of one’s constituents, is 
surely stronger in ordinary cases 
than any other; and many a man, 


who has discarded the doctrines of © 


obedience to them, has obeyed them 
in practice even against the convie 
tions of his own judgment. The 
possibility now remains on the one 
hand, that men professing to have 
the highest interests of the whole 
country in view, will act from base 
motives, when they disregard the 
interests of their constituents; and 
on the other, that men who promise 
to mind their constituents in all 
things, will desert their cause for 
the sake of filthy lucre or of office. 
If what we have said above is true 
respecting the kind of represents 
tives which the two theories in ques 
tion would bring into legislative as 
semblies, there can not be much 
doubt on which side the greeter evil 
would lie. 

The principle which we have been 
advocating, but not the opposite one, 
can be reconciled with the provis 
ions of the Constitution. This im 
strument does not indeed, in expres 
words, set forth the relation which 
it regards the representative as 
ing. Our argument from it can ofly 
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reach the point of showing, that the 


ractice of obedience to constituents 
tends to results certainly not looked 
for by the constitution, and is op- 

to its spirit, so far as can be 
argued from the analogies of other 
rovisions. We will give the con- 
siderations which have occurred to 
ys, without much regard to order. 
It is expressly provided, that the 
members of neither house shall be 
questioned in any other place for 
any speech or debate. (Art. I, sect. 
6.) But if so plain a thing as obe- 
dience to the express will of con- 
siwents is a duty, resulting from 
the only true theory of government, 
the opposite is a crime and ought 
to be punished as such by statutes, 
and not, as now, simply by the loss 
of public favor. Such a course 
tends too, to change the term of 
ofice allowed under the constitu- 
tion. And this it does the more 
effectually, because the same reason 
which requires obedience from the 
representative during his office, will 
more imperatively call on him to 
lay down his office if the people of 
his district should so wish. And 
hence, every oscillation of the ma- 
jority, every change of a few voices, 
which in these days, like the clouds, 
are banked up and scattered by 
alternate blasts of wind, must re- 
quire a resignation and a new elec- 
tion. The constitution again allows 
the two houses to place themselves 
in asituation where they can neither 
consult or guess at the will of the 
people, by permitting secret ses- 
sions and the suppression of such 
parts of their journals, as in their 
judgments may require secrecy. 
(Art. I, sect. 5.) Why should it 
increase or even make insurmount- 
able, the difficulty of finding out 
that, upon which the duties of legis- 
lators depend? It gives Congress 


also the power to “ provide for 
the general welfare of the United 
States,” (Art. 1, 8,) within certain 
limits, which it attempts distinctly 
‘mark out. May it not be fairly 
Vol. I, 26 
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argued, that they who receive such 
a power become obligated to use it ; 
that, as it requires the highest judg- 
ment and oftentimes a disregard of 
local interests, they are bound to 
act accordingly? And which is 
most consistent with the spirit of an 
instrument which was framed for 
union and for the general welfare, 
to keep that welfare in view as the 
most important thing in every vote, 
or to keep it in view only when the 
selfish wishes of the parts do not 
oppose? Our position again re- 
ceives some support, from the dis- 
cretionary and advisory power of 
the President. This officer being 
chosen by a majority of the people, 
is bound according to the princi- 
ples of the doctrine of instruction, 
so far as his relations to legislation 
are concerned,* equally with the 
representatives, to obey the voice 
of the people in every measure. 
But when he is required * to recom- 
mend to the consideration of Con- 
gress such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient,” it 
is no doubt presumed, that he will 
afterwards also judge concerning 
the necessity and expediency of 
measures, when they are presented 
to him for his sanction ; that is, that 
he will accept or reject them, as he 
shall think the public good demands, 
(Art. 1, sect. 7.) And so much 
weight is given to his objections, 
that he has the questionable power 
of impeding legislation by his veto ; 
nay, in most cases, of preventing it 
altogether. 

We believe that this principle is 
distinctly recognized in the consti- 
tutions of some of the states, but we 
have no leisure to enquire whether 
this is really the case. It is rather 
amusing, that when one party in 
one of the houses of the legislature 


* Though the President has no legis- 
lative power according to the constitu- 
tion, (Art. I, sect. 1,) there can be no law 
without him; and that, as a judging, 
reflecting person, (Art. 1, sect. 7,) net 
as a formality. 
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of Georgia was lately endeavoring 
to instruct one of the state senators 
in Congress out of his seat, and the 
minority seceded so as to prevent a 
quorum, the seceding members were 
charged with a breach of their oath, 
which required them on all ques- 
tions and measures, so to give their 
vote and conduct themselves, as 
should in their judgment appear 
most conducive to the interest and 
prosperity of the state. A very 
proper oath, and one which origina- 
ted in a clear perception of the 
principles which ought to govern 
the representative. But if the oath 
was founded in reason and was 
taken merely to confirm a previous 
duty, was not their senator also in 
a very similar relation, and had 
he not like duties? Nay, does not 
every consideration subordinate to 
the main one of the principle, which 
is the same in both cases, press with 
far greater weight on the senator in 
Congress, than on the representa- 
tive in the state legislature? And 
yet—such is the effect of politicians 
giving in to false principles—these 
very men, who call a representative 
at home perjured for not voting as 
his judgment dictates, call the rep- 
resentative in the senate of the Uni- 
ted States all but a knave, for doing 
just the contrary. 

We will add but one thought 
more, and that is, that the doctrine 
of instruction tends to prevent one 
of the chief good results of the rep- 
resentative system. ‘The main uses 
of this system which now occur to 
us, are the following: 1. It tends 
to equalize the parts of a country, 
and to enlarge the borders of free- 
dom. When the assembly was com- 
posed of all the citizens, those on 
the outskirts could not attend to 
their civil duties with the same reg- 
ularity as the inhabitants of the cen- 
ter. Hence, a central power would 


arise, into whose hands the man- 
agement of the state would fall, 
while the borderers would suffer a 
loss of their civil rights. But the 


Doctrine of Instruction. 
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system of representation renden 
perfect equality possible, over ay 
unlimited extent of country, [tj 
also, almost essential to free jngj, 
tutions, when they are brought jgy 
contact with despotism. For x 
long as free states could not groy 
beyond the limits of vicinity to som 
capital, while despotism could ¢. 
close any bounds whatsoever, the 
contest between the two principles 
was unequal. 2. It tends to check 
the occasional excesses of freedom, 
and to promote that control of 1. 
son in government, without whic 
government becomes an evil, 4 
volume of illustrations of this p 
mark, might be drawn from th 
history of unrepresented democn. 
cies. But it is presumed that they 
will not be needed by those wh 
know by what means great crowk 
are often swayed, and with wha 
speed feeling passes from man 
man, increasing as it goes, until i 
may rise to phrenzy. Of this, At 


ens, the freest among the ancien | 
states, was well aware ; the citizens | 


of that ‘ fierce democratie,’ in order 
to check themselves, prevented the 
passage of /aws, properly so called, 
in the ordinary assemblies of th 
people ; and required that even 
bill should have been previously 
subjected to the debates of th 
senate. 

Now it is this last object oft 
representative government, whith 
the doctrine of instruction defeas 
It creeps into the legislature, cary 
ing there every prejudice whic 
should have died in its native so, 
every partial view which the reas 
of the whole community, if it cowl 
have been collected together, wowt 
have discarded. The fortress whic 
reason—the reason of a_people- 
built for itself, is seized upon 
discordant passions. Every ag 
tion of the mass is perpetuated, ait 
they who were withdrawn fre 
home that they might deliberate # 
quiet, are put into a great whisper 
ing gallery, where the multituded 
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noises deafen the ear and drive 
reason from its seat. 

And as if this were not enough, 
this doctrine gives birth to a class 
of politicians, who, incompetent to 
represent the reason of a country, 
strive to gain favor by feeding every 
wish of a people or a party, without 
regard to the highest good. This, 
ifthe scene were transferred to the 
breast of a single man, if in him 
the gratification of desire unregula- 
ted by reason carried the day, we 
should call criminal and ruinous. 
What is there to alter its character, 
when it takes place throughout a 
country. ‘The habit once begun, 

ws fast, and is not soon laid 
aside. Arbitrary will becomes every 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


Mr. Downinc has published two 
works of late, the titles of which 
may be found below, both of a char- 
acter novel to the reading public. 
True our professional architects had 
books, full of designs, from those of 
lhigo Jones to that of Mr. Upjohn ; 
and our head-mechanics have long 
been beholden to letter-press and 
printed diagrams for the perfecting 
of their homely ‘elevations.’ ‘The 
reading world, however, save some 
few over-curious ones, seem to have 
regarded such works as the tools of 
the trade, with which they had little 
ornothing todo. But we have here, 
volumes bound for the library or the 
boudoir, teaching, in quite intelligi- 
ble terms, of mullions, and tracery, 
and peaked gables, and terraces, 
Not intended, 
either, is this last volume before us, 








* Downing’s Landscape Gardening and 
Architecture. New York, Wiley 

& Putnam, 184]. 
Cottage Residences, adapted to North 
America. By A. T. Downing. New 
York, Wiley & Putnam, 1842. 
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thing; it absorbs all the juices, so 
to speak, of the political body, until 
reason and conscience are oblitera- 
ted and disappear. A nation under 
such politicians resembles the geese 
of Strasburg, which are kept before 
a fire until their livers acquire an 
enormous size for the sake of the 
epicures of Paris. And to whose 
benefit does this turn? To that of 
the politicians. For, as they are 
well aware, a master—calling him- 
self a servant, perhaps—will be- 
come necessary to men who are 
guided by passion and ignorance, to 
men who think that the rule and end 
of government should be to have their 
wishes fulfilled, and not the true in- 
terests of the whole body promoted, 


AND RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 


as a closet counselor for contrac- 
tors, but to render “‘ in some degree 
conversant with domestic architec- 
ture, every one who lives in the 
country, and in a country house.” 
Quisque sui domi faber—every 
man his own carpenter, would seem 
to be its motto. But perhaps we 
wrong Mr. Downing in supposing 
that he would make his readers so 
far acquainted with architectural 
details as to supersede the necessity 
of employing an architect; since 
he has politely furnished in one of 
his closing pages a “ general list of 
professional terms.” 

But if not to make his readers 
their own builders, why are they 
taught of the ‘ bracketted mode’ and 
of pilasters,—that the minaret be- 
longs to the Saracenic and the tur- 
ret to the Tudor style? Mr. D. is 
ready with an answer: * He wishes 
to inspire in the minds o: his read- 
ers and countrymen, more lively 
perceptions of the BEAUTIFUL, in 
every thing that relates to their 
houses and grounds.” He wishes 
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“to waken a quicker sense of the 
grace, the elegance, or the pictur- 
esqueness of fine forms that are 
capable of being produced in these 
by rural architecture and landscape 
gardening—a sense that will not 
only refine and elevate the mind, 
but pour into it new and infinite re- 
sources of delight.”* Now we ven- 
ture to say, that there are very many 
well-moneyed and well-mannered, 
and, as the world goes, well-read 
men, who would regard this ‘ inspir- 
ing of a taste for the beautiful,’ as 
sheer nonsense; and would turn 
over Mr. D.’s smiling sketches with 
about the same notion of their ele- 
gance and propriety, that a Fi-ho-ti 
would have of the clumsy foot of a 
sturdy Dutch wench; in short— 
would rise from Mr. D.’s last book 
with the established convictions, that 
the designs were very outlandish ; 
that there was about them a great 
deal of unnecessary ornament; and 
that the estimates were each an 
enormity. They would meet our 
author’s beautiful quotation— true 
taste is an excellent economist,’ with 
that matter-of-fact, tingling couplet 
of Pope’s— 
“* What bro’t Sir Vito's ill-got wealth to waste ? 
Some demon whisper’d—Vito, have a taste.” 
Of the beautiful, the mass of 
American landholders, or country- 
house owners, have exceedingly 
faint conceptions; and we fancy 
that it will require more than Mr. 
Downing’s books, though the esti- 
mates in the latter were reduced by 
a third, to render those conceptions 
either vivid or definite. We do not 
say this in disparagement of our 
author’s labors; they were needed, 
and tenfold more, could so many 
avail to make our country ‘ lovely.’t 
But he who would reform our do- 
mestic architecture, has to contend 
with deep-rooted prejudices in our 
countrymen, strong as their avarice, 
and extending through every year 


* Cottage Residences, p. 2, Preface. — 
t “To make our country loved, our 
country ought to be lovely." —Burke. 
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of their education. Beauty js ay 
unmarketable commodity ; if pg 
contraband, certainly contra bongs 
mores. A man can not sell his 
Lombardy poplars, his mullione 
windows, his umbrage, with his 
kitchen, and pantry, and garnet 
And how many among us build fir 
any other earthly purpose but 
sell? Did the owners of county 
houses build for themselves, the case 
would be different. Yet even thea, 
how many country livers are Willing 
to pay for beauty? On the com. 
trary, do they not take special pains 
to eradicate every vestige of itin 
their neighborhood, and is it tok 
supposed that one book, or two, e 
three, should carry them frome. 
treme to extreme? ‘Such refer 
mations come not in a flood.’ 

We speak now of those who de. 
rive their support from the cultive 
tion of the soil, and deceive ou. 
selves as we will, with them lie th 
better features of the country, and 
with them rests ultimately the de 
cision upon what shall be the char. 
acter of our American landscape. 
It is not the wealthy, retired citizes 
here and there, or strown thickly 
along some rich interval of country, 
that are to make and measure inw 
pleasure lawns each roadside view. 
Changes too are frequent, and stem, 
and strange; the wealthy manorof 
day, may be to-morrow divided inu 
a dozen leased farms, belonging to 
many hungry creditors. The Amer 
ican farmer is the one to be reachel 
by the reformer of our rural tastes, 
and he is not a man to be swayet 
by gilded cones, or ample margi, 
or posts set in mosaic ; least of al 
by nicely contrived theories, or & 
perience, on a scale altogether & 
yond his reach—gate-lodges, and 
vases, and Chinese temples. 
deed in this view of the subject, 
must express a regret that Mr. D's 
works have been just such as they 
are; for in general, to the owner 
a two hundred or three hundred act 
farm, such directions as follow & 
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like the mechanism of Peter Stuy- 
yesaat’s watch to the ‘patcher of 
shoes.’ ae 

“These grand principles are of 
the very first importance in the suc- 
cessful practice of this elegant art, 
(landscape gardening,) viz. 1. THe 
Recocnition oF Art, founded on 
the immutability of the true as well 
as the beautiful. 2. THe Propvuc- 
nion or A WHOLE, springing from 
the necessity in the mind of a unity 
of sensation. 3. THE LMiTaTION OF 
tue Beauty oF Expression, deri- 
yed from a refined perception of the 
sentiment of nature. 4. THE Pro- 
pucTion OF VARIETY, including un- 
der this term intricacy and harmony, 
founded on the ever active desire 
for new objects of interest.”’* 

Upon the whole, we regard our 
author’s efforts of more value in di- 
recting attention to the subject, than 
for any special instructions which 
they afford. For aside from the 
small landholder, there are but two 
classes to whom the precepts con- 
veyed address themselves. The 
first are they, who by commercial 
vigilance or social connection have 
attained fortunes, which they desire 
to lavish in a show, that they have 
not the skill to design, or the taste 
to appreciate. Such leave the ac- 
complishment of the task to the pro- 
fessional artist, and of course need 
ho more the instructions of our au- 
thor, than President Tyler needs to 
consult the pages of the Constitution 
while he has the services of its pro- 
fessed expounders. The other class 
consists of such as have husbanded 
their resources to gratify a genuine 
laste, cultivated by unwearied ob- 
servation and study. Such have the 
precepts of Vitruvius and Cato, of 
Wren and Evelyn, of Knight and 
Price, at their entire command. 

As we shall not again refer to 
the works before us, except by way 
of occasional illustration or com- 
mendation, we will sum up our no- 





* Landscape Gardening, pp. 42, 43. 
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tice of them, by remarking that they 
are well written books, of easy and 
pleasant reading, and in a measure 
instructive, particularly the sections 
in the first upon trees, and the ap- 
pended dissertation upon transplant- 
ing ; that they are well printed, and 
the ‘ Cottage Residences’ illustrated 
handsomely—the other quite excep- 
tionably. 

Beauty with many among us 
has become nearly a synonym for 
worthlessness. ‘The beauty of sound, 
of sight, of taste, of smell, are to- 
gether condemned as the objects of 
effeminacy. While the German has 
his fine-toned music, the Hollander 
his melody of bells and organs, the 
French his jet d’eau and parterre, 
the American from his birth enters 
into an open conflict with those offi- 
ces of the system which supply 
such gratifications. He looks with 
an indifference amounting to con- 
tempt, upon him who courts the 
pleasure of either of the senses, by 
a more than instinctive indulgence. 
That great maxim of utility has so 
inwrought itself into the mind of 
the nation, that they see it only in 
its gross and palpable forms, over- 
looking those indirect methods by 
which it might minister to the soul 
and the sense. Indeed it would 
seem that the mass of landholders 
and commercial workers, had for- 
goiten the intimacy of the mind with 
the body, in their life transactions ; 
confining the accomplishment of 
that scul which is to be, to a few 
old books, and stale maxims, and 
frequently told prayers; never mind- 
ing that it isa thing of finer tone 
and more lasting impressions than 
even a man’s revenue. There are 
those who look upon it as a weak- 
ness, to yield their sterner judg- 
ments up to a passing love of beau- 
tiful things, whether of art or the 
‘glory of a sunset sky.’ As if it 
were not true that the instrument of 
vision, so admirably adapted to the 
acceptance of every material object, 
was only in harmony with its own 
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purposes when ministering to the 
innocent delights of that mind, which 
controls its motions. As if there 
was nothing in that first garden of 
Paradise, fraught with teachings to 
the whole race of man; that there 
is something godlike and ever to 
be striven for in beauty; and that 
if man can associate with his * brow’s 
sweat’ somewhat of that elegance 
from which he was driven out, he 
restores himself, in so far, to the 
perfection of that physical condition 
in which he was formed to act. 
They are few who possess not some 
crude notion of what elegance of 
design is, and an inkling of that 
skill which gives birth to beauty ; yet 
are the many dazzled by it, only as 
a babe by a gem. We have some- 
times thought there was something 
in the peculiarity of our political 
condition indisposing to a correct 
taste in reference to the elegant 
arts. ‘The shaven heads marked it 
in our fathers, when Cromwell wore 
his buff surtout in place of regal 
garb. And there are many now-a- 
days, to whom beauty of art in all its 
forms, seems tainted with the mi- 
asma of kingly courts, and lordly 
bishoprics, and princely dukedoms. 
An elegant church is an object of 
fearful suspicion, for the Popes 
built St. Peter’s; the adornment of 
a city, for Nero rebuilt Rome; 
painting, for tyrants have been its 
patrons ; images, for Louis the De- 
bonnair sanctioned their use. Yet 
are none more ready than these 
same iconoclasts to admire that 
beauty which reveals itself in a 
“sevenfold chorus ef hallelujahs, 
and harping symphonies.” 

Perhaps we do not give full credit 
tothe changes in reference to works 
of design, that are making their way 
silently in the land; certain it is, 
that with regard to public architec- 
ture, more especially church archi- 
tecture, a great change has trans- 


pired. And though the pointed 


window is set in a chapel of Grecian 
outline, yet is such a blunder a step 
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towards taste—ignorance assigni 
the beauty; just as the shipwreck 
upon the coast of Bohemia enlisteq 
all the sympathies of the reader, 
who knew not but Bohemia lay jg 
the Pacific. The people are begin. 
ning to realize that some thi 
in the structure of the Gothic e. 
thedral, may be introduced into g 
Protestant church, without impairing 
the efficacy of the word, or dimin. 
ishing the awe at the Divine pres. 
ence. ‘There is something in those 
dimly lighted, cavernous interiors, 
with their clustering columns, 
stretching on as in the vista of a 
dream, strangely awe-inspiring, and 
as it seems to us, disposing the mind 
of a Christian fitly for the worship 
of Him who is a spirit. Milton 
speaks of — 
“Storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light.” 


And in the lines which follow, ob 
serve how keenly alive was the mind 
of that great man to the enchanting 
beauty of good music—often an ex- 
ile from our churches— 
“ There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full voiced es below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, thro’ mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 


Beauty is no foe to reverence—much 
less is sublimity. The religion of 
Christ is none the more honored, 
and none the more likely to prosper, 
for being forced into an unnatural 
alliance with deformity. The Ark 
of Israel would have borne in equal 
security the covenant of God, had 
it been a ruder casket; yet the at 
gel of the Most High scrupled not 
to rest in guardianship upon its gold- 
en cherubs. 

Our public buildings for civil pur 
poses are perhaps assimilating more 
the richness of the European. A 
distinct style of architecture is look- 
ed upon as a somewhat worthier ob 
ject than a conglomerate of every 


* Il Penseroso. 
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ies. Observers are actually be- 
coming acquainted with the massive 
entablature of the Doric, and a fillet 
of palm leaves can not longer be 
bound round the Corinthian shaft, 
nor the acanthus leaf be plaited up- 
on the Egyptian column, with im- 
punity. This is well. It is well for 
the individual enjoyment of taste ; 
itis well for the architect, that he 
may possess, as he ought to do, the 
enlightened approbation of the pub- 
lic; it is well for the edifices, that 
they may be cherished with the more 
care, and regarded with feelings of 
a higher pride ; and well too for the 
people, that they may have studies 
of grace. 

We have a remark or two to make 
in this connection, upon the school- 
room, and, by way of episode, upon 
the school-book,—being, as they are, 
the first objects which are presented 
to the youthful mind, and such as in 
the majority of instances utterly con- 
found every natural sentiment (if 
such there is) of beauty. ‘The build- 
ing is, in nine cases out of ten, an 
amorphous mass of lumber and plas- 
ter, where the boy is taught the ru- 
diments of his tongue, from some 
elementary book which—whether 
orthodox or heterodox in its ety- 
mology, is yet, with its dim blurred 
printing, and uncouth binding, and 
thrice-worn cuts, an embodiment of 
ugliness ; these mold his fancies, and 
elegance is for visionary boys to 
dream of. It is surprising that so 
little regard is paid at an age so 
young, to the awakening of a love 
for beauty, disposing as it does to or- 
der, and harmony, and regularity. 
And it is the more surprising, that 
the means of correct guidance are 
80 obvious and accessible. The 
room itself, by its neatness of ar- 
Tangement, and elegance of design, 
might impress an idea of order and 
fitness upon the growing mind, that 
would never leave it—and the child 
unconsciously learn a richer lesson 
from the inanimate objects around 
it, than from the labored admonitions 
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of a master. We rejoice to see 
that economy is finding its interests 
identical with a finished appearance ; 
for youth will instinctively pay re- 
gard to whatever has put on a garb 
of beauty ; and the neatly painted 
desk and porch will escape the un- 
seemly cuts and bruises, which were 
so much in vogue in our boyish days. 
And with the Grecian front of the 
modern school-room, and the illus- 
trated pages of the modern school- 
book, simple and unnoticed matters 
though they may have been, we date 
a new era in the education of Amer- 
ican children. Such things, in our 
view, will do more to make our land 
the country of the cottage and the 
vine, than the fullest or most inge- 
nious elucidation of the principles 
of rural aris, as taught by Price and 
Gilpin. 

But not to lose sight of our sub- 
ject, nothing will so encourage and 
give permanence to a love for 
beauty once awakened, as the arts 
treated of in Mr. Downing’s books. 
Belles-lettres, painting, statuary, mu- 
sic, are totally out of the question, 
for refining the tastes of the multi- 
tude; and the reasons for this are 
too obvious to mention. But there 
are home associations connected with 
the adornment of country landscape 
and of country houses, which make 
it matter of interest to every one 
possessed of any tolerable apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful. Nothing op- 
erates more strongly, as we have al- 
ready intimated, against the prac- 
tice of rural embellishments, than 
the restless inquietude of our land- 
holding population; and nothing 
would so surely subdue this inquie- 
tude, as the successful practice of 
these same adornments. Again, the 
peculiar facilities afforded by the face 
of our country, will amply sustain 
an interest on this subject, once tho- 
roughly awakened. ‘The rich allu- 
vial depositions along our larger 
streams, offering the finest soil in 
the world for the pursuits of agri- 
culture and arboriculture,—the full- 





ness and richness of our sylva,— 
the numerous internal lakes, with 
their bordering detritus of lacustrine 
plants,—the bold cliffs of our east- 
ern states, harboring in their clefts, 
from long gone centuries, marine 
exuviw to nourish the fir and the 
mountain brush-wood,—the wide 
bending savannas of the west, rich 
in all that makes the land-owner 
prosperous—these are the features 
which will perpetuate a correct ru- 
ral taste. 

Landscape gardening in its pre- 
sent acceptation, we understand to 
be a thing of comparatively recent 
date. ‘True, the umbrosa vallis, the 
frigida Tempe, have been figures of 
luxury in every age; and the first 
blessed beauty of Eden, was remem- 
bered with a regret that made it the 
image of lost happiness. Vine-clad 


Canaan was the object of long che-. 


rished hopes, not unmingled with 
fears, to a nation; and there were 
doubtless those in days of old, who 
“digged a ditch and planted a 
hedge,” as well to beautify as pro- 
tect. Still in general the unimpair- 
ed richness of the country, superse- 
ded the necessity of creating anew. 
Mount Olivet lay nigh unto Jerusa- 
lem, and was a garden alike to its 
savans and slaves. Like all other 
arts, too, it has had its changes, and 
the present “ natural style” has its 
origin assigned by our author to 
quite a recent date. ‘The rectangu- 
larities of the old English garden, 
now most discarded by them, are 
still retained by the Dutch, as suited 
(and they are right) to their flats, 
and water-roads, and national ha- 
bits, which would never choose a 
circuitous path, could there be one 
direct. Mr. Downing, our present 
expositor, says that true taste now-a- 
days is not to imitate nature exactly 
in our grounds, but to associate na- 
ture’s extremes; therein will be the 
“recognition of art.” Paths must 


be run in every possible direction ; 
all angles discarded ; trees are to be 
set in groups of largest outline ; the 
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deciduous mingled with the ever. 
green, the glossy with the furred 
leaf; terrace and parapet must lead 
away by insensible gradations from 
the architectural beauty of the dwell. 
ing to the artistical* beauty of the 
grounds ; turf must be shaven, walks 
swept, and hedges clipped, to show 
that art is busy with her broom and 
shears ;—for it would be highly up. 
fashionable that a walk should seem 
to be formed by the mere foot pas. 
sengers, or, in the neighborhood of 
the mansion, that a tree should seem 
to grow because it belonged to the 
soil and climate. 

To all this we see no objection; 
tasteful art is most lovable, but taste. 
less art is proportionately hateful; 
and we anticipate, under present 
views of the matter, the operation 
of much more of the latter to of- 
fend, than of the former to please, 
We by no means impugn Mr. D's 
taste ; but we do apprehend that the 
very minutiz of his details will lead 
to great stiffness of execution, with 
those who take their first and last 
lessons of taste from his writings. 
We do fear, perhaps needlessly, that 
this scientific grouping, this Newto 
nian analysis of the lights and shades 
upon a landscape, this making a se 
rious matter of what we conceive 
to be a simple one, bodes no sue- 
cess to the efforts of our landhold- 
ers in general. Not that taste of 
the highest kind is not requisite for 
effective arrangement of grounds; 
but taste is simple, and is guided by 
most simple laws. It is as if an ex 
pert angler should seek out some 
theory, by which to regulate every 
motion of the rod and reel and gut 
for a successful “ cast,” when 
fact, though it is the most delicate 
manual operation in the world, no 
thing would so surely destroy its ef 
ficiency. In the one case as in the 


*We are not sure that we have the 
right apprehension of this term. It is 4 
new word to us, though used so freely ia 
the volumes before us. 
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other, time, place and circumstance 
are every thing. Bring the land- 
holder back to the most entire sim- 
plicity, and his acts will almost all 
show forth the truest principles of 
the art we are considering. If he 
set his hedge without a chain and 
compass, it will run riot; if he 
drive his team from his door to the 
highway by the easiest track, avoid- 
ing rock and tree and hillock, the 

th will have grace; if he build 
without a square, his cottage will 
have picturesqueness ; if he throw 
out a rude porch to protect his door 
from storms, it will have beauty ; if 
he set his chimney-flues where most 
needed, they will break out from 
the roof in striking irregularity ; if 
he cut windows where easiest done, 
and for the best light, they will have 
Gothic grotesqueness. We by no 
means propose the adoption of our 
suggestions, but only make them to 
show where the danger lies, and 
where least it is to be apprehended. 
The Maltese vase and China temple 
may appear well by a gravel path 
and shaven terrace, for aught we 
know; but a little wicket swinging 
upon an oak, and disclosing a foot- 
worn path to an embowered cottage, 
with white-washed walls and nicely 
sanded floor, would be infinitely 
more to our taste. A clump of al- 
ders, to shield a favorite resort from 
the eastern winds, is to us more 
beautiful (by far more rural) than 
tesselated panel-work inwrought with 
wory. We wish that the plain far- 
mers scattered over the country, and 
holding in their grasp the great fea- 
tures which make up the aspect of 
American landscape, better under- 
stood that they can retain every el- 
ement of beauty around their home- 
stead, and yet rear their crops with 
the same regularity and success as 
without. We wish they understood 
that they can successfully compete 
with their nabob neighbor, with the 
means God has put in their hands,— 
that the essentials of the art consist 
hot in terrace, or exotic, or Corin- 

Vol. I. 27 
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thian column, or prospect arbors. 
This understanding, such will hard- 
ly derive from the books before us ; 
the congruity of natural charms with 
the every-day life of the laborer, is 
not so pointedly set forth in them as 
we could desire. 

If the books of Mr. Downing were 
compiled as the mere text-books of 
the wealthy citizen, or the farmer, 
whose prosperity rated at a given 
income, they have very well accom- 
plished their intent; but if, as their 
titles imply, they were intended to 
beautify the cottage residences of 
America, and to make glad her 
landscape, then are we justified in 
testing as we have done, the vol- 
umes, and in declaring that they 
are ‘found wanting.’ Emulation, it 
may be expected, will do much ; 
but not, by any means, so much as in 
the old world. Equality at the polls 
is a rare salvo for inequalities else- 
where. Again, the small farmer 
could take few lessons of heathful 
taste, from the grounds entered by 
a gate-lodge and graveled road, 
swept with exotics, and flanked 
with graven images. Such speci- 
mens of the art rural, can not be 
executed upon a small scale ; they 
can never be reconciled with that 
superlative essential of beauty—fit- 
ness. But let the man of humble 
means be taught, that the simplest 
forms are most beautiful, and that 
if he will be simple he can hardly 
miss of it; and moreover, that beauty 
is worth the having; that God has 
purposely robed the hills in its man- 
tle, and hung its curtain out upon 
the sky; that a nice perception of 
it will gratify the highest instincts 
of his nature, opening to hima new 
revelation, strengthening his reli- 
gion; that his children will grow 
up with warmer affections under its 
daily contemplation, and love more 
their home, dearer by so many ties— 
let this be shown him, and the cot- 
tage, whether Swiss or Tudor, with 
its honeysuckle flowers and embow- 
ered yard, will spring up all over 
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the land. He will become content 
to live in his own home, to gather 
up his desires within that little cir- 
cle of enjoyment, to lavish his in- 
creasing stores in new efforts for 
making that home a paradise ; more 
than all, he will be content that his 
dwelling should be the expositor of 
his wealth and taste, content to be 
poor, if beauty adorns his poverty. 

But our sympathy with those lit- 
tle, neglected, charming spots, along 
our New England highways, which 
break on the eye at every turn, is 
carrying us, we scarce know where. 
To be a little more definitive, we 
propose to occupy our few remain- 
ing pages with practical suggestions 
—mostly our own, partly from the 
books before us—for making the 
country home what it ought to be, 
both as regards its architecture and 
grounds. And we shall endeavor 
to seize upon those essentials of 
the art, which are as familiar and 
accessible to the man of humble 
means, as to the most affluent. 

As much taste is requisite in the 
selection of a proper site for a 
dwelling, as in any one considera- 
tion about it. It must be a site con- 
venient of access, particularly to 
the bustling farmer. It is desira- 
ble to secure good views of the 
dwelling from prominent points of 
observation; and as far as com- 
patible with other objects, to open 
rich landscape views from the house 
itself. ‘The man of limited means 
should rather look for a position of 
convenience, central to his farm, 
yet near the highway, and a situa- 
tion of agreeable shelter, than one 
calculated alone to arrest attention. 
It is the discovery oftentimes of a 
cottage in some hidden nook, that 
breaks on the mind with a happier 
force, than a long kept view of the 
most commanding site. In how- 
ever humble a spot a cottage may 
be placed, there may be opened in 
time, from the little lattice, enchant- 
ing scenes, though no more than 
the rude paliug of a garden overrun 
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with wild vines, a rural gate, anj 
foot-worn path leading under the 
green hemlock, and branching jp 
the spring in the meadow. Adg. 
tional resources may set the dig. 
mond pane in the oriel window, anj 
wreath the porch with woodbipe 
and flowering creeper. The eas, 
ern and northeastern winds, are ig 
this climate subjects of importangs 
to landsmen as well as seamen: 
and however well entrances may 
be guarded by double and treble 
doors, there is something exceed. 
ingly like comfort in a situation 
sheltered by nature. The side of 
a gentle hill, that throws up its col 
umn of defense toward the offep. 
sive quarier, sloping southward, is 
a very agreeable companion in the 





months of November and March; | 


and if tufted with rich foliage, js 
highly picturesque. 
particular, will wish a spot for the 
sun to beam warmly in by his door, 
and it will rejoice his heart in the 
spring, to welcome the green gras 
at his step, while the fields are hoar 
white. The hillside that shelter 
his homestead, will be a convenient 
pasture-ground, and the group that 
shades his herd, may be so placed, 
as to throw the white of his cottage 
into elegant relief. The agricul: 
turist, as we have remarked, find 
it a matter of convenience to & 
near the public road; still every 
position affords opportunity for 4 
constantly developing taste. The 
twined columbine of the porch 8 
thus brought more nearly into vieW, 
and the undershadowed bed of roses 
‘ waste not their sweetness.’ Ecor 
omy has, in our view, more to de 
with choice of materials than taste. 
Of styles, there must of necessity 
be many, to offer a pleasing variety; 
but none strikes us so favorably for 
general adoption, as that termed the 
English cottage style. The Swis 


may appear well in many situations; 
but the Grecian is too precise, 
classical, perhaps, for an ordinary 
country homestead, and a fortion 


The farmer iy | 





ver 
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the Roman; the Moorish mode is 
much too fantastic for a sober mind- 
ed man, and the Italian, beautiful 
gs it is, seems to us adapted more 
toa life of luxury and ease, than to 
the active, bustling habits of our 
landholders. None of these objec- 
tions obtain, when we consider the 

ked roof, the crow-foot gable, 
the mullioned windows, and stacked 
chimneys of the cottage style. Yet 
are all these objects of very con- 
siderable beauty in themselves, as 
weil as of no questionable economy. 
The style is adapted to every variety 
of country, glen, river bank, plain, 
orcliff. Its character is highly suit- 
ed to agricultural pursuits. The 
slope of the roof disposes rapidly 
of falling moisture ; the projecting 
eaves guard the sides; rural repairs 
are little noticed upon its varied ex- 
terior; the addition of a wing or 
an ell, far from destroying its unity, 
will the more confirm its character ; 
the carriage of the chimneys sep- 
arately to the top, while it favors 
their picturesque union above the 
ridge, ensures a constant draft. And 
none who have seen such a speci- 
cimen of architecture, will deny its 
general beauty. ‘The outlines we 
have given may be varied in a hun- 
dred ways, with equal effect. Dor- 
mar windows, with topping finial 
and crockets; bay windows, with 
side tracery, and diamond pane, with 
almost every variety of porch, may 
vary the outline. Much might be 
said of interior arrangements, but 
we have space only for a word. 
The ceiling of lime and sand has 
come to be so generally used, and is 
upon the whole so well adapted to 
lS purposes, it were perhaps bet- 
ler to suggest no change. Still, an 
oaken ceiling laid directly upon the 
floor above, exposing the octagona- 
ted forms of the beams, is exceed- 
ingly durable, accords well with the 
exterior of a rural cottage, and bet- 
ter than all, offers no shelter for 
vermin. ‘The fireplace, (for it has 
hot yet gone by in the country,) 
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with the finishing of doors, and cup- 
boards, and windows, gives opportu- 
nity for a most varied display of taste. 

The study of cottages, both in 
style and disposition in finished 
landscape paintings, will greatly fa- 
cilitate the formation of a correct 
taste on this subject. True, the 
styles may lack definitiveness, and 
may possibly be a little outré; but 
we have, we must confess, less re- 
gard for all the directions of the 
* Academy of Design,’ than has Mr. 
Downing. And if this new discov- 
ery of electrotype* shall succeed in 
placing copies of the best masters 
in every family, and if our system 
of education shall nourish a little 
more a regard for beauty, we shall 
have little fear for our ‘ cottage 
residences.’ 

We come now to speak of the 
chief charm and object of the art— 
the proper disposition of trees upon 
a landscape. Herein is a means 
for developing a correct taste, which 
is at the hands of the humblest tiller 
of the ground. None so poor, or 
so circumscribed in their limits, that 
they can not plantatree. And a 
group of half a dozen ef our na- 
tive forest trees, may embrace all 
the delightful shades of coloring, 
as fully as the park of a thousand 
acres. For the neglect of this syl- 
van beauty there is no apology, but 
a wrong education. Points are al- 
ways accessible, where the shade 
will not in the least injure the crops 
of the farm, and the timber ulti- 
mately obtained by judicious thin- 
ning, to say nothing of increased 
beauty, will surely repay the incon- 
siderable labor of transplanting. We 
will suppose a small cottage, such 
as we have recommended, situa- 





* Consisting essentially of a deposition 
of copper from a chemical solution, by 
galvanic agency, upon engraved plates ; 
by which a mold in relief is offered for 
subsequent deposition, that has the life 
of the original. The ‘ Etching Club’ 
have published Thomson’s Seasons, illus- 
trated by this method. 
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ted near a slight elevation, upon a 
small farm of gently undulating sur- 
face. Immediately around, perhaps 
a space of the area of an acre, is a 
yard devoted to domestic purposes. 
This is serviceable for no agricul- 
tural object, and may be decorated 
at a very slight expense, with the 
richest gems of the forest. Shrubs, 
either exotic or indigenous, may be 
set around the dwelling, or if desi- 
rable, form the entire hedge of the 
yard. ‘Trees of widely different 
character may be grouped upon this 
surface with very little art, to afford 
a most pleasing effect. The foli- 
age will serve as a most delightful 
awning through the summer months, 
and such of it as is evergreen, may 
be so disposed, as to ward off the 
fiercest blasts of winter. Such 
groups can rarely affect injuriously 
the adjoining land, or detract from 
the richness of the soil; since they 
would be fully nourished by the fer- 
tilizing materials always abundant 
in a farm-yard. They can be set 
far enough from the roof, to secure 
it from harmful damp. The kind 
of tree for this home group, the 
style of building, the soil, the cli- 
mate, the situation will direct. Only 
let there be variety, and thrift, and 
irregularity, and there will be beau- 
ty. The wild vines are not to be 
forgotten, but should mantle here 
and there a tree, and stretch their 


tendrils over window and _ lintel, 
climbing high upon the roof. The 


grape may shade the porch, and 
bind with its clasps the unhewn col- 
umn; the sweet briar bloom around, 
and the lilac bush serve for the hab- 
itation of robin and sparrow. 

The next available point of deco- 
ration will be along the approach 
road, if the cottage be at any dis- 
tance from the highway. If this 
traverse mowing or cultivated land, 
a low hedge skirting its margin ir- 
regularly, will be all that economy 
will allow ; but if pasture land, the 
hedge may be dispensed with, and 
the trees be multiplied into an irreg- 
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ular picturesque avenue, broken hep 
and there by the intervention of 
shrubs, and again left wholly o 
The whole border of the farm my 
be more or less wooded ; care ly, 
ing taken to throw the mom 


shade upon the less available oii, | 


In the instance we have supposed 
of an undulating surface, the py. 
ture, which will be best disposed 
upon the more elevated portions 
must have its perquisite of shade fo 
cattle. A thousand circumstaness 
will direct the proper arrangement 
of this. The wood-lot for the Sup. 
ply of fires, is a subject of much 
concern to landholders; but asi 
most instances there are vestiges of 
the original growth, sufficient fo 
the purpose, it will be needless jp 
remark upon it. One thing we wil 
observe—wood is fast becoming 
more valuable for timber material, 





I 


than for fuel, and by far the bes 
timber is grown in open situations; | 


the inference is obviously favorable 


to the views of the tasteful agr- | 


culturist. We have spoken of an 


undulating surface, because mos | 


difficult to supply with ‘ wooded 
graces,’ in connection with strict 
economy. The farm of rocks and 
cliffs on the other hand, may ke 
rendered as beautiful as the wealth 
of Creesus could make it, by th 
extremest frugality, if guided by 
taste. ‘There is much land on every 
such domain, which nothing but the 
hand of industry, directed by cor 
rect observation, can reach. The 
shelving bank, the green tuft of the 
ledge, the rich deposit on the jut 
ting edge of the precipice—thes 
points, which are generally left © 
the rank grass and stinted shrub, 
may bloom with beauty, under the 
hands of an intelligent proprietor 
The fir, the pine, the cedar, wil 
find a foothold, and sufficient now 
ishment upon many a spot unfit for 
pasturage ; and the rich green shrub 
may tuft every cleft, while the wild 
violet and anemone spring up 


neath them. The steep slopes wher 
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ever situated, will appear well cov- 
ered with foliage ; and if the selec- 
tion of growing stock be good, they 
will yield a greater net profit by 
this, than by any other culture. A 
river’s bank, if precipitous, will be 
subject to the same rules. Should 
the banks extend into a meadow, 
the rich loam of the soil will doubt- 
less be more available for strictly ag- 
ricultural products. ‘The rise how- 
ever from this alluvial delta, if in 
any degree abrupt, will be the proper 
spot for planting trees. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to remark, that 
it would be better economy still 
to select such trees as will be 
valuable for their yearly avails— 
such as the maple, the chestnut, the 
hickory, and the butternut. And 
still farther, by making the cottage 
group an orchard, rendering it pic- 
turesque, by mingling the cherry 
with the plum, the pear with the ap- 
ple, and by a thousand little devices, 
which it were less easy to recount, 
than to teach an attorney the arts 
of catching clients. 

Vines and climbing plants under 
a proper disposition, become sources 
of great interest to a country home, 
while they will in no measure les- 
son agricultural avails. ‘The grape, 
the native growth of our forests, 
may be reared with but little trou- 
ble, and by its verdant tendrils and 
purple clusters, will make beautiful 
a hundred unsightly objects. We 
have ourselves seen immense bowl- 
ders strown along a meadow, with 
a very little care, all richly cov- 
ered with this graceful climber, and 
yielding abundantly their fruits with 
every autumn. 
the cottage, the garden paling, and 
many of the domestic offices, may 
have their trailing mantles. We 
might linger long upon this pleasing 
subject, with encomium, and our 
random suggestions ; but we close 
itnow, with the old Laird of Dum- 
biedike’s advice to his son Jock, in 
Scott’s ‘ Mid-Lothian’ romance :— 
‘Jock, when ye hae naething else 
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to do, ye may be aye sticking in a 
tree; it will be growing, Jock, when 
ye’re sleeping. My father tauld 
me sae forty years sin’, but | naer 
fand time to mind him.”* 

‘** Ground is undoubtedly the most 
wieldly and ponderous material that 
comes under the care of the land- 
scape gardener,” and as such we 
should choose to let it alone. Not 
so Mr. Downing, from whom we 
take the above well settled opinion. 
In the building of hills, and excava- 
tion of valleys, we have little faith. 
The character of the approach road, 
is worthy some attention. We have 
already alluded to it, and we allude 
to it now, only to repeat our sug- 
gestion—be simple, remembering 
that simplicity is not always di- 
rectness. For the matter of gate- 
lodges, we apprehend that designs 
for them will be somewhat rarely 
called for, as yet, in our country. 
And were we rich enough to em- 
ploy others to perform so trivial an 
office for us, as the opening and 
shutting of a gate, we should earn- 
estly wish to hide all show of those 
services by the intervention of some 
such machinery, as Mr. Downing 
has favored us with the model of. 
A staunch old oak for gate post, 
and a fir tree for sentinel, are all 
the monitors we would desire to the 
grounds of a ducal palace, much 
less to a republican abode. 

To the manor house, the slight 
depressions of the ‘ double furrow,’ 
seem too indicative of a useful cul- 
tivation ; but to our minds they 
have a pleasing effect, exhibiting 
by their trace of former cultivation, 
the capabilities of the soil for a 
thousand products useful to man, 
and showing forth that industry, 
righteously ordained by Providence, 


* Sir Walter says in a note to this pas- 
sage, that this narré mode of recommend- 
ing arboriculture, (which was actually 
> Seamer in these very words by a High- 
land laird on his death-bed, to his son,) 
had so much weight with a Scottish earl, 
as to lead to his planting a large tract of 
country. 
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to furrow the cheek of the laborer, 
as well as the subject of his toil. 
Upon the whole, we think the hus- 
bandman has little to fear in com- 
petition with the wealthiest, on the 
score of land-beauty. Nature has 
laid down her seed-fields with con- 
siderable taste, and if we may be- 
lieve Murchison, and Daubeny, and 
De La Beche, she has had no trifle 
of experience. She has built up 
her cliffs, and rounded her sloping 
meadows, in unison with the high- 
est principles of the sublime and 
beautiful, as laid down by the Lon- 
don Student at Law; nor has she 
forgotten * Hogarth’s line ;? and Lor- 
raine did well in copying her more 
ordinary phases. 

Water is a rare addition to a 
landscape, either in the form of the 
rill, or the lake. But a treatment 
of its movements by mortal artifi- 
cers, we are slow to believe a helper 
of its beauties. Almost every farm 
of the interior has its little modicum 
of this blessed beverage, running 
its own way; and it is perhaps our 
ignorance of the genuine effect of 
the artificial disposal of its treas- 
ures, that renders us insensible to its 
value. Certain it is, that the far- 
mer has a greater opportunity to dis- 
pense this feature of nature’s beauty 
to new forms of additional inter- 
est, than the lord of the wealthiest 
manor. For he can unite the charm 
of utility with many of its finest ar- 
tificial phases. He can set a thick 
copse of evergreen and deciduous 
trees around the mountain spring, 
to keep its waters free from impu- 
rity, and to prevent the too familiar 
visitings of his herds. As it leaps 
below, from rock to rock, he can 
scoop a little basin from the soil, 
beneath some ancient oak, that his 
flocks may have a cool place of re- 
treat. Thence he can guide it by 
most graceful sinuosities to moisten 
his parched meadow, and far below, 
taking vantage of some little dell, 
he can wall in its flow, and set his 
rustic water-wheel to execute im- 
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portant offices of farm economy, 
The pond may have its trees, and 
indentations of shore, and be stocked 
with its community of fish—all t 
subserve some useful end—this, 
with its ‘ argosies’ of bowing necks, 
and wings of the domestic fowls, ig 
to our mind a richer repaying outlay, 
than the finest jet d’eau, spitting its 
treasured waters from hugest cistern, 

We had half a mind to pass by 
the subject of rural embellishments; 
still, there is much in the arbor, the 
rural seat, the grotto, the rustic 
bridge, to add to a finished land. 
scape. Not so, we think, of the 
urn, the jet d’eau, the vase, the 
temple, the rock-work, etc. The 
vase, if classically elegant, and we 
admire none other but for sepul. 
chral purposes, is very unfittingly 
bestowed upon a lawn; and if it be 
second rate as a work of art, as we 
think it must be to bear constant 
exposure, taste decides against it 
per se. Perhaps we are over in 
credulous, yet do we strongly be- 
lieve, that the artist who can sue 
cessfully counterfeit nature in form 
ing rock-work, or produce any thing 
like an agreeable impression, must 
be exceedingly * prodique de genie.’ 

Every proper embellishment of a 
landscape, appears to us to have its 
type in the natural scene. Thus 
the rustic arbor is suggested by the 
clustering vines upon a bending tree; 
the bridge is mirrored in the wildest 
scene, by the fallen trunk ; the seat 
is but making a convenience of the 
log or the stump. But we see noth 
ing that could suggest the urn or 
the statue. The man of humble 
means, wants no richer embel- 
lishments than nature, and a well 
directed ingenuity, present to his 
hands. And with the wealthy pr 
prietor, the great danger is in doing 
too much. Nature will not be for 
ced into a smile—at best, only # 
grimace. She is not to be flirted 


with, but only quietly humored—ts 
a sensible woman, which she & 
Trees equidistantly planted, grave! 
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walks describing hyperbolas and el- 
lipses, cascades, and fountains, and 
sheets of water, and terrace, and 
campanile, will never of themselves 
constitute a charm for the man of 
refined taste. Nature most assured- 
ly will frown, if her beauties are set 
aside to make way for the man’s. 

For ourselves—and Burke and 
Alison and Wilkie sustain our con- 
clusion, (better authorities than even 
Repton or Loudon, )—we love a few 
old giant oaks upon a hillside, where 
infant feet have trod smooth the 
grass, sparing the daisy-top, better 
than the richest group of exotics 
with shaven turf. So too, we love 
nolawn where cattle may not browse, 
and no pool where they may not 
bathe their fevered limbs; and we 
appeal to Claude for the justice of 
our decision—Claude, whose delight 
it was to paint the eddies dimpling 
around the “lowing kine.” Does 
Creswick take his landscape views 
from the park of Belvoir Castle ; or 
rather some out-of-the-way scene of 
“Brignal banks and Greta woods ?” 
Does “the animal painter to the 
Queen” take his subjects from the 
London dairies—sleek, well fed Dur- 
hams; or from out some rough 
crumple-horned Alderneys? Yet 
the roughnesses, Mr. Davis softens 
in his portrait; and Mr. Creswick 
does not offend by painting all the 
slimy rushes, or the mud-covered 
stones, or the congregating turtles, 
or the big-mouthed frogs, that grow 
ordisport on the banks of Greta riv- 
er. That landscape gardening— 
componere parva magnis—is only 
lasteful, which teaches gently to sof- 
ten nature’s beauties,—not to remo- 
del, to curry and to comb. Is it not 
then strange that the farmer, pos- 
sessing every essential to a perfect 
landscape, should live on happy in 
his distaste, 

—* like the kine 


That wander 'mid the flowers which gem our 
meads, 


Unconscious of their beauty ?” 
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We have no more time to spend 
upon the subject. We have endea- 
vored to lay hold of one or two con- 
trolling maxims of the art of ma- 
king the country beautiful, and so 
to illustrate them that they should 
be plain to all. We have wished to 
call more attention to the subject, 
believing that that attention will pay 
for itself. Once let there be form- 
ed a correct taste, by the landhoild- 
ing population, and the landscape— 
the whole landscape, will not only 
smile, but the artisan will insensibly 
mold his views by the chastity of 
elegance around him — Ugliness 
will become, as it ought to be, the 
type of sloth and niggardness. The 
growing minds of our country, will 
be developed under the auspices of 
new and purer desires. Neatness, 
and order, and harmony, will be to 
them almost intuitive perceptions. 
** The unabating gladness in the se- 
renities of nature,” will be * more 
than sweet” to their growing years. 
To the man himself, who has re- 
deemed nature from her weeds, and 
wooed her to his tastes, new aspira- 
tions will succeed the pleasures 
which attend the contemplation of 
created beauty. Each season will 
have its dower of flowers to fling at 
his feet. As the spring heaves up 
from the frozen ground her buds 
and blossoming, and his fields teem 
with their infant harvests, and his 
tree-tops put on their leafy wonders, 
and his flocks “ multiply” on the 
green hills—if he wear a_ heart 
that * leaps” when he beholds these 
tokens of a “ love that can not die,” 
surely he will think of Him who 
“turneth rivers into a wilderness, 


and the water-springs into dry 
: ee J 
ground.” And when winter has 


made the ground white, his whist- 
ling fir-tree will be, as it were, a 
God’s voice to him, telling him that 
He has not all forgotten the green 
earth, but will bring, in their season, 
“ seed-time and harvest.” 
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Tue errors of great men make a 
sad chapter in human history. Lu- 
ther could not divest himself of a 
superstitious belief of the Divine pre- 
sence in the elements of the eu- 
charist ; and adopting in the place 
of transubstantiation, the whim of 
consubstantiation, the consequence 
was, a division of the Protestant 
churches and an end to the Refor- 
mation. ‘The whims and crudities 
of John Wesley, threaten even a 
longer life of evil working, although 
perhaps a less amount of evil will 
actually be worked out. He was a 
great man, excelling in piety, ex- 
celling more in practical wisdom ; 
of good powers of discrimination 
and logic, but not profound, not 
learned in theology, not cautious in 
forming and expressing his opin- 
ions. What seemed to him to be 
on the surface of the Scriptures, or 
consonant with reason, or fitted to 
enlarge and purify the church, made 
up his creed. ‘This creed is the 
creed of his followers, stereotyped 
for the faith of all living Wesley- 
ans, and of all that shall live. 

How gratifying is the contrast be- 
tween this chaining of free thought 
by fixed formularies of faith, and 
the truly Christian liberty that has 
ever been enjoyed in the primitive 
churches of New England! What 
profound investigations, what thor- 
ough discussions, what manly pro- 
fessions of dissent, what honest in- 
quiries even, can be expected ina 
church that binds her members to 
the belief of a creed, formed by fal- 
lible men, not for themselves only, 


* The Scripture Doctrine of Christian 
Perfection Stated and Defended ; with a 
Critical and Historica! Examination of the 
Controversy, both Ancient and Modern: 
also, Practical Illustrations and Advices: 
in a Series of Lectures. By Rev. George 


Peck, D.D. New York, G. Lane & P. 
P. Sandford, 1842. 


but for wiser generations after them: 
and hurls her ecclesiastical censures 
against all dissentients! The great 
minds that fall into such chains, are 
doomed to spend their energies ip 
efforts to reconcile with Scripture 
and reason these mistakes of the 
founders of their sect. It is not go 
among the Congregationalists of New 
England, nor among the Presbyte. 
rians, who are affiliated with them. 
They have their great men, the fa. 
thers of their churches, and the sci. 
entific expounders of their faith, 
They have too, a well defined and 
well known system of doctrinal ar. 
ticles, which they highly esteem. 
But they receive the Bible as the 
infallible and only rule of faith; so 
that whoever among them proves 
from the word of God, that a com. 
monly received article of faith is 
erroneous, or that the reasoning of 
any standard writer is inconclusive, 
is esteemed a public benefactor. 
Witness the reverence and gratitude 
of the churches toward such men 
as the elder and the younger Ed 
wards, Dwight, Bellamy, Emmons, 
and others that are thought to have 
contributed to the correction of old 
theological errors. Yet even these 
men are not held infallible. Their 
opinions are fair matter of criticism, 
Tappan and Cheever are in no dan 
ger of ecclesiastical censures, for 
presuming to differ from the elder 
Edwards, on points of philosophy 
that affect the foundations of reli- 
gion. Nor is this owing to indiffer- 
ence to the truth, but to warm at 
tachment. Nothing is feared, but 
much is expected, from discussion. 
The conviction seems to be wrought 
into the very texture of the public 
mind, that “ error may be safely 
tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it.” The prospects of truth 
are bright where such views prevail. 
Error stands no chance of being im 
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on the churches, either by the 
sophistry of great men, or the decis- 
ions of ecclesiastical courts. Nor 
is truth likely to lie long concealed. 
Free minds are ever vigorously at 
work to discover it; eager, yet pa- 
tient of labor and thorough investi- 
tion. 
We present not this contrast to 
prejudice the minds of our readers 
inst the work before us, and its 
excellent author. ‘The love of truth 
js sufficiently strong and disinterest- 
ed in some minds, to carry them 
jo greater purity in faith and profes- 
sion than the creed of their sect. 
But how violent and subduing is the 
temptation to conformity and silent 
acquiescence, in a church where 
subscription to a minute confession 
of faith is required and rigidly en- 
forced! where the leading minds 
are never refreshed with the incense 
of veneration and gratitude, except 
for defending the received creed ! 
Dr. Peck undertakes in this vol- 
ume to describe and defend Wes- 
leyan perfectionism, a doctrine of 
hissect. He tells us what he thinks 
itis; represents it to be a doctrine 
of the Bible; and states and refutes 
to the best of his ability, the adverse 
opinions of Christendom. ‘The work 
is written in a clear and vigorous 
style, with more candor than is com- 
mon in controversial books, and with 
admirable comity. ‘The plan, on 
the other hand, is exceedingly faulty. 
Instead of making the work strictly 
either historical, or polemical, or 
practical, the author has brought 
forth a mongrel production, not 
worthless, but of little worth, either 
asa history of perfectionism, a de- 
fence of the Wesleyan theory, or a 
“help” in the divine life. The oth- 
er principal faults of the work, are 
prolixity and indefiniteness. The 
amount of matter introduced into 
the volume without any advance of 
thought, the omission of which would 
be a decided improvement, is more 
thana moiety of the whole. This 
the reader might pardon, if in the 
Vol. I. 28 
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midst of so much superfluity, he 
could find clear and full definitions 
of the principal points in controver- 
sy. We do not say that he can not 
ascertain from it what Wesleyan 
perfectionism, the main subject of 
the book, is; but he can not find it 
in any single definition, nor in any 
single series of propositions. He is 
obliged to resort to a collation and 
comparison of a multitude of im- 
perfect statements—some positive, 
some negative—from which to infer, 
rather than out of which to construct, 
a complete definition of the doctrine. 

According to Dr. Peck, if we un- 
derstand him, a man is a perfect 
Christian if he loves God with all 
his heart, mind, soul and strength, 
and his neighbor as himself—and is 
free from all sinful passions, desires 
and appetites. 

The Wesleyan theory of perfec- 
tion, he tells us, “ simply asserts the 
attainableness, in the present life, of 
a state of holiness truly denomina- 
ted Christian perfection. This Chris- 
tian perfection implies loving God 
with all the heart, mind, soul and 
strength.” 

In answer to the question, what is 
Christian perfection? Wesley says, 
* The loving God with all our heart, 
soul, mind and strength. This im- 
plies that no wrong temper, none 
contrary to love, remains in the soul ; 
and that all the thoughts, words and 
actions are governed by pure love.” 

Dr. Clarke furnishes another defi- 
nition to the same effect: “The 
whole design of God was to restore 
man to his image, and raise him 
from the ruins of his fall ; in a word 
to make him perfect; to biot out all 
his sins, purify his soul, and fill him 
with holiness; so that no unholy 
temper, evil desire, or impure affec- 
tion or passion, shall either lodge or 
have any being within him; this 
and this only is true religion, or 
Christian perfection.” 

Our readers will probably consid- 
er this to be a definition of absolute 
moral purity—a sinless character. 
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Not so Dr. Peck. The philosophy 
of Wesley puts upon this language 
a much more limited sense than 
naturally belongs to it. The per- 
fection defined is Christian perfec- 
tion, sometimes called evangelical to 
distinguish it from legal perfection— 
something inferior to the perfection 
which even a Mohammedan or a 
deist may have in his mind’s eye— 
something imperfect when compar- 
ed with the perfect law of God! 
The perfect Christian, they say, 
loves his Maker with all his power, 
and his neighbor as himself; yet 
less than is required of him by the 
perfect or Adamic law! He is free 
from all sinful passions, desires, and 
appetites, yet he is still in need of 
daily forgiveness for his unavoida- 
ble offenses! pp. 292-3. 

To understand distinctly what this 
notion of * evangelical perfection” 
is, and what right it has to be con- 
sidered a doctrine of the Bible, it is 
necessary to take a view of the lead- 
ing tenets of the Wesleyan theology, 
connected, some more and some 
less immediately, with this feature 
of their system. 

The starting point of Wesleyan- 
ism, is the natural inability of man 
to keep the Divine law. Human 
nature lost by the fall the capacities 
of a free moral agent. This is the 
uniform representation of the wri- 
ters of this school. ‘They scout the 
distinction between natural and mor- 
al ability and inability, and interpret 
those texts of Scripture which affirm 
the inability of man to serve God 
without Divine aid, to mean that he 
is destitute of natural power to obey 
the laws of his Creator. 

In this condition of impotence the 
Gospel finds man, and imparts to 
him a measure of that ability to do 
right which was annihilated by the 
fall. Full ability to obey God is 
not imparted in advance ;_ but barely 
enough to enable man to begin to 
seek after his entire recovery from 
sin. Nor when he is converted 
fully to Christ, has he power given 
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him to do his whole duty. Big 
Hedding asserts, “that the sinfy, 
ness of our nature, or original sin, 
may remain in the new-born soy) 
independent of choice, and eyen 
against choice.” Fletcher teaches, 
that “we can not help breaking the 
Adamic law in numberless instances, 
even after our full conversion” 
Nor at length when a Christian hys 
attained to a state of evangelical 
perfection, has he power to be an 
to do all that the perfect law enjoins 
upon us. ‘The restoration to map, 
by this gradual process, of a mea 
sure of his primitive power of right 
moral action, is held to be a work 
of grace. All the power of righ 
action possible to man, since the 
fall, is derived from Christ. “ The 
ability,” says Dr. Peck, “to avail 
ourselves of these provisions (for 
human salvation) is a gracious abil. 
ity.” 

This ability derived from Chris 
is only sufficient to enable man to 
comply with what the Wesleyan 
call the law of love, the evangelical 
law, not with the more extensive 
and rigid demands of the perfect 
law. ‘This brings us to the main 
peculiarity of their scheme—the 
basis of their doctrine of perfec. 
tion, which, therefore, needs to be 
well understood—namely, the sub 
stitution in the place of the perfec 
law of another rule of moral oblige 
tion—a rule corresponding exaetly 
in its demands with the present c» 
pacities of man. The grace of the 
Gospel, as they teach, consists in 
part in the abrogation of the Ad 
amic law, and in reducing the claims 
of God on man’s obedience to the 
measure of his fallen powers. “The 
standard of character,” says Dr 
Peck, “set up in the Gospel mut 
be such as is practicable by mat, 
fallen as he is. Coming up to this 
standard is what we call Christian 
perfection.” p. 294. “ Each alike 


(the original law of perfect purity 
and the law of love) requires te 
exercise of all the capabilities 0 
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the subjects.” p. 292. He adds in 
substance, that allowing the same 
formulary, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,” 
sto be used both by the angelic law 
and the law of love, the whole heart 
implies less in the latter case than 
in the former.’ 

Dr. Peck shrinks from a fair in- 
terpretation of the language of Wes- 
ley, and the other standard writers, 
on this point; and he takes Dr. 
Pond, a very cautious and discrimi- 
nating writer, severely to task for 
saying, that Wesley “held to the 
repeal of the Adamic law, and 
thought it very consistent with per- 
fection that persons should fall into 
great errors and faults.” We will 
enable our readers to judge between 
them. Wesley says: * No man is 
able to perform the service which 
the Adamie law requires.” ‘ And 
no man is obliged to perform it; for 
Christ is the end of the Adamic as 
well as of the Mosaic law. By his 
death he hath put an end to both; 
he hath abolished both the one and 
the other, with regard to man; and 
the obligation to observe either the 
one or the other is vanished away. 
Nor is any man living bound to ob- 
serve the Adamic more than the 
Mosaic law. (I mean it is not the 
condition either of present or future 
salvation.)”” The justice of Dr. 
Pond’s representation turns on the 
meaning of Wesley in the words in 
the parenthesis. Did he simply 
mean, that perfect obedience to the 
law is not now the condition of sal- 
vation? Then he does not differ 
from his Calvinistic brethren. They 
hold that man is no longer under 
law in this sense, but under grace. 
The sins of all penitent believers 
are freely forgiven. ‘This however 
was not Wesley’s meaning. For he 
says, in the same connection, that 
“the whole law under which we now 
are is fulfilled by love, [a love infe- 
nor to that demanded by the perfect 
law.] Faith working or animated 
by love, is all that God now re- 
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quires of man. He has substitu- 
ted (not sincerity but) love in the 
room of angelic perfection.” His 
theory seems to be this: ‘Man can 
not possibly be saved, even by 
Christ, if, as a condition of salva- 
tion, he must love God and serve 
him, according to the perfect law. 
He can not become a Christian, if 
to be so implies loving God as he 
is bound by that law to love him. 
He has not power to love to that 
degree ; nor to walk according to 
that standard. And moreover, a 
perfect God can not accept, pardon 
and glorify a sinful being, or one 
that falls short of entire obedience 
to his law. He can not, therefore, 
save us, unless he repeals his law, 
so far as we can not even by the aid 
of Divine grace obey it; and con- 
sents to accept of a less degree of 
love, and of a fitful conformity to the 
original law, as perfect obedience. 
Accordingly he has made this 
change. ‘Thus he has set up a new 
standard of holiness, in order that 
man may be able to comply with the 
conditions of salvation.’ That this 
was Wesley’s philosophy, falsely so 
called, must be perfectly plain to 
every impartial reader of the work 
before us. Perfection he held to be 
an indispensable condition of salva- 
tion. 

The Wesleyan writers themselves 
appear not unconscious of a diffi- 
culty attending this doctrine. Bish- 
op Hedding asks, * what would be 
the fate of a soul born of the Spirit, 
but not fully sanctified, called to die 
in that state?” His answer, in ef- 
fect, is, that he is not fit for heaven, 
but Christ would fit him. Wesley 
himself answers the question wheth- 
er a man must be perfect in his 
sense, or be lost, by saying that he 
must be ‘either perfect or pressing 
after perfection.’ This “ pressing 
after,” we suppose, he considered 
necessary to secure his perfect sanc- 
tification by the Spirit, in the mo- 
ment of death. In this way, the 
condition of salvation, or perfect 
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obedience to the law of love, might 
be fulfilled. But salvation under a 
stricter law, such as the Adamic, 
he thought, would be impossible, 
because obedience would be imprac- 
ticable ; and unless man becomes 
perfect according to the standard 
of rectitude, he can not be saved. 
Therefore, though Wesley could 
say with propriety, “I mean it (the 
law) is not the condition either of pre- 
sent or future salvation,’ he means 
more. Hence he denies disobedi- 
ence to any law but the law of 
Christ, to be sin. ‘Such transgres- 
sions,” he says, p. 63, “you may 
call sins, if you please: | do not, 
for the reasons above mentioned.” 
Why not acknowledge them to be 
sins, since he allows them to be 
transgressions of the perfect law, if 
he did not also hold that that law 
was abrogated by Christ as a rule 
of moral obligation, as well as a 
condition of salvation ? 

The very remarkable conceit that 
God by the constitution of things 
disables all the descendants of Adam 
from obeying his law, and then ina 
measure repairs the injury by restor- 
ing to them the power of imperfect 
obedience, is made more remarka- 
ble still by the notions of the sect 
respecting the transgressions of the 
perfect Christian. They will not 
confess them to be sins in the proper 
sense of the term. ‘They are, says 
Wesley, “ no way contrary to love ; 
nor, therefore, in the Scripture 
sense, sin.” p. 65. Still, he else- 
where insists that these acts will not 
bear the rigor of Divine justice ; and 
that they are blotted out by the 
atonement. Many of them, indeed, 
are what other Christian sects, com- 
paring them with the perfect law, 
consider “ great faults ;” but why 
the Wesleyans should deny them to 
be sins—insist that they are una- 
voidable—and yet call in the atone- 
ment to cancel them, is for them to 
explain. 

This confusion of ideas is owing 
to an hypothesis peculiar to the sect, 
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namely, that there are four disting 
kinds of sin—the first two kinds req] 
sins, the other two sins in “ a ge, 
tain sense,” not in the Scriptur 
sense ; the first two opposed jp 
Christian perfection, the other two 
perfectly consistent with it. The 
first is original sin, or the corrup. 
tion of human nature; the second, 
actual sin, or voluntary trans 
sions ; the third, unavoidable short. 
comings in keeping the Adami 
law ; the fourth, such transgressions 
as are due to unavoidable errors of 
judgment. ‘“ The Wesleyan Meth 
odists,” says Dr. Peck, p. 251, “do 
not hold a perfection which e. 
cludes the infirmities of human na 
ture, (the third and fourth kinds of 
of sin,) and which implies perfect 
obedience to the Adamic law; but 
the perfection they hold excludes 
the turpitude of human nature (ori 
ginal sin) and implies loving God 
with all the heart,” that is, it ex 
cludes all actual sin or voluntary 
transgressions. 

It is only in the light of this sin 
gular classification of sins, that the 
doctrine of Wesleyan perfection 
can be intelligently comprehended. 


“The difference,’ says Bishop Hed- 
ding, “between a justified soul whois 
not fully sanctified, and one fully saneti- 
fied, | understand to be this :— 

“The first (if he does not backslide) is 
kept from voluntarily committing known 
sin; which is what is commonly meant 
in the New Testament by committing sin 
But he yet finds in himself the remains 
of inbred corruption, or original sin ; such 
as pride, anger, envy, a feeling of hatred 
to an enemy, a rejoicing at a calamity 
which has fallen upon an enemy, &e. 

“ Now, in all this the regenerate soul 
does not act voluntarily, his choices 
against all these evils; God has given 
him a new heart, which hates all thes 
evils, and resists, and overcomes them, 
as soon as the mind perceives them. The 
regenerate soul colekel these evils wert 


not in his heart, yet he has in himself 


no power to destroy them. Though the 
Christian does not feel guilty for this de 
pravity as he would do if he had volut 
tarily broken the law of God, yet he # 
often grieved and afflicted, and reproved 
at a sight of this sinfulness of his nature 

“Though the soul in this state enjoy 
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degree of religion, yet it is conscious it 
seat what it ought to be, nor what it 
most be to be fit for heaven. 

«Jt seems that the sinfulness of our 
nature, or original sin, may remain in the 
new-born soul independent of choice, and 
even against choice. 

« The second, or the person fully sane- 
tified, is cleansed from all these inward 
involuntary sins. 

“He may be tempted by Satan, by 
men, and by his own bodily appetites, to 
commit sin, but his heart is free from 
these inward fires, which before his full 
sanctification were ready to fall in with 
temptation, and lead him into transgres- 
sion. He may be tempted to be proud, 
to love the world, to be revengeful or 
angry, to hate an enemy, to wish him 
evil, or to rejoice at his calamity, but he 
feels none of these passions in his heart ; 
the Holy Ghost has cleansed him from 
all these pollutions of his nature, Thus 
it is that, being emptied of sin, the per- 
fect Christian is filled with the love of 
God, even with that perfect love which 
casteth out fear.” pp. 79, 80. 


From this passage the reader will 
see, that every Christian is perfect 
in the evangelical, or rather Wes- 
leyan sense, except in one respect 
—one kind of sin, inconsistent with 
perfection, still clings to him, name- 
ly, original sin, a corrupt nature. 
From actual or voluntary sin, he is 
as free as an angel. And his short- 
comings, although they may be 
greater, and his sins of ignorance 
more numerous, than are predica- 
ble of a perfect Christian, are of 
the same nature with his—mere in- 
firmities—not sins in the ‘ Scrip- 
ture sense.” He loves and serves 
God according to his present light 
and strength. He is not yet per- 
fect, because original sin, against 
his choice, is still rankling in his 
bosom. When this depravity, which 
he has no power to destroy, shall 
be entirely subdued by Divine grace, 
his love to Christ will reign without 
arival in his heart; all his actions 
will be dictated by that love ; and 
he will be perfect, except that his 
love can never in this world equal 
the demands of the perfect law, 
hor can he ever be entirely free 
from sins of ignorance—of mistake. 
But then these short-comings and 
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errors, are not sins in the Scripture 
sense, since he is not bound to obey 
the Adamic law, but only the milder 
law of Christ, which is perfectly 
fulfilled by loving God to the extent 
of his present power. He is per- 
fectly holy in the light of a law 
adapted by Divine grace to his en- 
feebled capacities ; but in the light 
of the perfect law originally given 
to man, he is imperfect and sinful. 

Our aim thus far has been to 
show from the volume before us, 
what Wesleyan perfectionism is. 
A lucid description of the thing will 
be to many minds, a sufficient refu- 
tation of its claim to be a doctrine 
of the Bible. There seems to us 
to be little need of framing an ar- 
gument against it. What hypothe- 
sis in the whole system, of which 
this doctrine is a constituent part, 
has the least support from the word 
of God? Not, that man lost by 
the fall the capacities of a free 
moral agent. Not, that all the abil- 
ity man has to do his duty is a 
gracious ability. Not, that man is 
unable, even by the aid of Divine 
grace, to obey the perfect law. 
Not, that Christ has abrogated the 
perfect law, and introduced a laxer 
rule of moral obligation. Not, that 
man must be perfectly holy before 
his soul leaves the body, as a con- 
dition of salvation. Not, that any 
act of omission or of commission, 
absolutely unavoidable, may be a 
transgression of a divine law, so 
that it can not bear the rigor of 
Divine justice, and needs an atone- 
ment. Not, that a perfect Chris- 
tian may transgress the Divine law 
by mistake, and do so without sin. 
Not, that a Christian can not com- 
mit a voluntary sin, without ceasing 
to be a Christian, falling from grace, 
and forfeiting his salvation. Not, 
that sin may remain in a Chris- 
tian, independent of his choice and 
against choice. None of these things 
are asserted in the Bible. On the 
other hand, much may be alledged 
against them, both from the word 
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of God, and established principles 
of philosophy. 

It will be sufficient to direct the 
reader's attention, to a few of the 
most radical of these errors. 

The departures of perfect Chris- 
tians from the perfect law are, ac- 
cording to Wesley, of two kinds— 
short-comings and mistakes. The 
short-comings are measured by the 
difference in degree between the 
love which man is able to exercise 
towards God, now in his fallen state, 
and the love he could have exer- 
cised if he had retained his original 
purity. The perfect law, he con- 
tends, requires of man all the moral 
excellence to which he could have 
attained in a state of primitive in- 
nocence. This law man can not 
now keep, and Christ does not re- 
quire him to keep it, but graciously 
atones for the sin of not keeping it. 
The mistakes are of a different char- 
acter in one respect—they are sins 
of ignorance—yet they are equally 
unavoidable. ‘1 believe,” says 
Wesley, “ there is no such perfec- 
tion in this life as excludes these 
involuntary transgressions, which [| 
apprehend to be naturally conse- 
quent on the ignorance and mis- 
takes inseparable from mortality.” 
These transgressions also, he thinks 
are not forbidden by the law of love, 
and therefore he refuses to call them 
sins—and thus smoothes the way 
for Christian perfection. An antag- 
onist, we think, would detect in this 
part of his scheme two errors—the 
first, surprising; the second, both 
surprising and pernicious. 

These * short-comings,” he would 
say, have no relation to law what- 
ever. ‘The most perfect law of 
which we can conceive, can not re- 
quire us to love God with more than 
our present power of loving him. 
The Adamic law is the same as the 
angelic law; the angelic law the 
same as the law of love, of Christ— 
not requiring of Adam, of angels, 
of fallen men, an equal degree of 
love, but of each, the love of his 
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whole heart. With this it is sais 
fied. Why should it not be? Why 
more can it desire? Whoever has 
dwarfed his powers by previous dis. 
obedience, must answer for thy 
disobedience—that needs an atone. 
ment—but there can be no obliga. 
tion to any law, to serve God now, 
beyond the present capacities of the 
subject. 

We must be indulged here with 
a passing remark on a closely con. 
nected, and very weak point of Wes. 
leyanism—the annihilation in Adam 
of man’s free will, and its restor. 
tion in Christ. The former is calle 
an act of justice, the laiter an ac 
of grace. But the former was no 
consequent on any act of ours. The 
Gospel does not find us in a state of 
natural impotence, of our own pro 
curing. In our opinion, it does find 
us in a state of moral impotence, 
entirely consistent with our ability 
to do right, but calling for the inter. 
position of Divine grace to save w 
from self-ruin. But in the opinion 
of Wesley, the Gospel finds ma 
naturally incapacitated by the sia 
of Adam for the least right action, 
And then he calls the mending of 
the human constitution by the Gos 
pel, an act of grace. ‘This absurdity 
is built on another—the supposition, 
that man deserves for Adam’s sit, 
to be cast off forever ; that, without 
an atonement, he would have been 
born incapable of serving God, with 
no natural power to do right, and 
would have been destroyed for A 
am’s sin and for his own unavoide 
ble transgressions! Whoever firs 
believes this, may of course believe 
that the failures of a perfect Chris 
tian to keep the Divine law, are ul 
avoidable by him, yet that they cat 
not bear the rigor of Divine justice! 

Were these ‘ short-comings” the 
only faults attributed by Wesley # 
perfect Christians, we should sy 
that he unwittingly believed in legal 
perfection, or entire conformity © 
the perfect law. But the “ms 
takes” which he says are consistell 
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with perfect love, are, many of 
them at least, real transgressions of 
the Divine law—sins of ignorance. 
These are sins “in the Scripture 
sense,” notwithstanding the igno- 
rance. Whatever it would be wrong 
for a person to do if he were better 
informed, he can not now innocently 
do. Ignorance palliates, but does 
not wholly cancel the guilt of an 
ulawful action. The ke¥ to the 
whole difficulty, probably, is, that 
one would never mistake how he 
ought to feel and act in his various re- 
lations, if no sinful bias to a wrong 
decision remained in his heart. If 
he were perfectly holy in his affec- 
tions and purposes, he would be 
guided infallibly to a corresponding 
course of action. Wesley’s doc- 
trine of a physical depravity of the 
human powers, permanent as life, 
leading by a fatal necessity to wrong 
judgments of what we ought to be 
and do, and then to wrong conduct, 
is a baseless dream, not idle, but 
pestilent, charming myriads into a 
false sense of purity and safety. 
Wesley says, p. 274, “It (this dis- 
tinction between the ‘law of faith’ 
or love, and the ‘law of works’) is 
absolutely necessary, to prevent a 
thousand doubts and fears, even in 
those who do walk in love.” Very 
probably it is a matchless opiate to 
the consciences of men, who think 
they fulfill the law of love, but know 
that they break the law of right- 
eousness! Would not “a thousand 
doubts and fears” be a blessing to 
them ? 

The hypothesis of Wesley and 
his successors, that these “ mis- 
takes” are unavoidable transgres- 
sions of the Divine law, is a mere 
assumption of theirs, a mere ipse 
divit which they have never at- 
tempted to prove ; yet it is the cor- 
her stone of their perfectionism. 
Only admit that such mistakes are 
inconsistent with a heart of perfect 
love and holiness, and you instantly 
recognize them as so many signs of 
moral imperfection. 
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We commend to our Wesleyan 
brethren a reconsideration of these 
“* mistakes.” Are they strictly un- 
avoidable ? Can not a perfect Chris- 
tian discover their opposition to the 
Divine law? If not, why call them 
transgressions of the law of God ? 
Why say that they can not bear 
the rigor of Divine justice? Why 
claim, that Christ must suffer to 
atone Mor them, or man bear the 
penalty of eternal death? If, on 
the other hand, man has power to 
avoid them, why deny that they are 
sins? Why assert that a person 
may be perfectly holy who commits 
them? You are obliged to intro- 
duce the figment of a law of love 
in the place of the original law of 
perfect purity, as the standard of 
moral obligation, in order to give 
the semblance of consistency to 
your assertion that these trangres- 
sions are not sins. And is not this 
to make Christ the minister of sin ? 
On the supposition, that the mis- 
takes in question are unavoidable, 
you need no atonement for them— 
they are not sins—are not contrary 
to the most perfect law conceivable, 
and you are legal perfectionists, 
whatever you may think of the sub- 
ject, or profess. On the other sup- 
position, that they can be avoided, 
they are sins against the perfect 
law, and even against your law of 
love. Why then lay claim to sin- 
less perfection? You admit, in 
all your standard writings, that men 
in a state of evangelical perfection, 
are continually transgressing the 
perfect law by mistake. Now if 
these mistakes are avoidable, what 
is it but an admission of the truth 
of the charge, that you hold toa 
perfection entirely consistent with 
“great errors and faults?” And 
if you still adhere to the absurdity, 
that these transgressions of the Di- 
vine law need.an atonement, but 
yet are unavoidable—not sins in 
the Scripture sense—then confess, 
that you hold, in common with Dr. 
Woods and those of us who sym- 
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bolize with him, both to the at- 
tainableness and non-attainment in 
this life, of a state of legal per- 
fection. 

We ought, perhaps, in justice to 
ourselves, to speak of Dr. Peck’s 
work as a contribution to the his- 
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tory of Christian dogmatics, lest oy 
silence should be construed into » 
expression of opinion favorable » 
his labors in this department, W, 
have, however, room only to say, 
that we find little to admire but ks 
industry. 


EARLW HISTORY°OF CONNECTICUT. 


Tue early history of no country 
is so well ascertained as that of the 
United States ; and of this history, 
no portion perhaps, admits of so full 
an illustration from original docu- 
ments, as that of New England. 
The first colonists were careful to re- 
cord all their proceedings, which ap- 
peared to them important ; and even 
traditions, which by their descend- 
ants were thought valuable, were 
soon committed to writing. The 
historian, therefore, who treats of 
the events of this part of the coun- 
try, has seldom occasion to indulge 
in surmise and conjecture. To con- 
struct a credible and _ satisfactory 
narrative, he finds in most cases, 
little more to do, than to institute a 
full and exact comparison of au- 
thentic materials within his reach. 
Still, undoubted mistakes occur in 
our histories ; and it is an obvious 
duty of those who discover them, 
to suggest corrections. If an event 
deserves mention in history, it de- 
serves to be reported according to 
the evidence in the case. It is with 
such views of this subject, that we 
have thought it proper to notice 
what appear to be errors in a few 
recent publications, in which are 
narrated some early transactions in 
the two colonies, which compose 
the present territory of Connecti- 
cut. We are very far from believ- 
ing, that in a single case to which 
we shall refer, there is any thing 
like designed misrepresentation ; on 
the contrary, in every instance, the 
character of the writer is such, as 


to preclude the supposition of 
thing more, than that want of car 
or that forgetfulness, to which all wr. 
ters are more or less subject. Inu. 
dertaking, however, to correct the 
erroneous statements of several of 
our authors, it should be understood, 
that we hold ourselves responsible 
for mistakes of our own; and thet 
we would prescribe to others no law 
of history, to which we do not ae. 
knowledge ourselves to be in like 
manner amenable. 

The first work, to which we would 
invite attention, is the “ History 
of Connecticut ;” being the om 
hundred and thirty third numberof 
the “ Harpers’ Family Library,’ 
published in 1841.* Here it is said, 
(p. 73,) that “in the autumn of 
1637, Mr. Davenport, with several of 
his friends, visited the shore of Long 
Island Sound, with the commercial 
and other advantages of which they 
were much pleased. They select 
ed the place called Quinnepiack 
by the Indians, and by the Duteh 
Roeabert.” Dr. Trumbull’s accoust 
is, that “in the fall of 1637, Mr 
Eaton, and others who were of the 
company, made a journey to Cor 
necticut, to explore the lands and 
harbors on the sea-coast,” and that 
“they pitched upon Quinnipiack 
for the place of their settlement.” 


For this he has the authority of 





* The History of Connecticut, from the 
first settlement to the present time. By 
Theodore Dwight, Jr. 

t Hist. of Connect. Vol. I, p. 96. 
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Winthrop’s Journal. That there is 
any authority for the story, that Mr. 
Davenport and several of his friends 
made a similar excursion to the 
west, we have strong doubts. 

We find likewise in this new his- 
tory of Connecticut, (p. 72,) that 
«Messrs. Eaton and Hopkins had 
been successful merchants in Lon- 
don,” and that “* the former had re- 
sided three years in India, where 
he held the office of deputy gover- 
nor.” Dr. Trumbull’s narrative is, 
that “ Governor Eaton was educa- 
ted an East India merchant, and 
was sometime deputy governor of 
the company trading to the East 
Indies."* He says nothing of Gov- 
ernor Eaton’s residence in India, or 
of his having been deputy governor 
in that country. Indeed, at that 
time there was no governor of In- 
dia, and as for a deputy governor, 
we are not aware, that to the pres- 
ent day, the English have any such 
functionary in the East. But that 
Governor Eaton was deputy gover- 
nor of the East India company, or 
that he had any connection with 
that company, rests upon no proper 
evidence. Dr. ‘Trumbull in these 
particulars is obviously wrong. He 
appears to have been Jed into error 
by misapprehending the meaning 
of Mather in the Magnalia, who in 
his life of Theophilus Eaton, says 
of him, that * being made a free- 
man of London, he applied himself 
unto the East Country trade, and 
was publicly chosen the deputy 
governor of the company, wherein 
he so acquitted himself as to be- 
come considerable. And afterwards 
going himself into the East Country, 

not only became so well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the Bal- 
lie sea, but also became so well im- 
proved in the accomplishments of 
aman of business, that the king of 
England employed him as an agent 
unto the king of Denmark.” Dr. 
Trumbull evidently supposed, that 








* Hist. of Connect. Vol. I, p. 231. 
Vol. 1. 29 
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by East Country, Mather meant the 
East Indies ; though how he should 
have made such a mistake, it is not 
easy to see. Governor Eaton, by 
his participation in the East Coun- 
try trade, and by going himself into 
the East Country, became well “ ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the Bal- 
tic sea,” and was thought by the 
king of England to be qualified to 
act as his “agent unto the king of 
Denmark.” How his being an East 
India merchant, or his having re- 
sided in the East Indies should have 
made him familiar with the affairs 
of the Baltic, or prepared him to 
be the English agent at the court 
of Denmark, is not very apparent. 
Mr. Savage, in his notes on Win- 
throp’s Journal, was the first pub- 
licly to point out this error of Dr. 
Trumbull, and others have since 
done the same thing. The com- 
merce with the countries about the 
Baltic sea was formerly in England, 
and we suppose is still, called the 
* East Country trade ;” and this is 
the acceptation in which Mather 
uses this language.* There is no 
good reason, therefore, why this 
mistake of Dr. Trumbull should be 
perpetuated ; much less, why it 
should be made still greater. 

In this same history of Connecti- 
cut, we are told that the colonists 
for Quinnipiack sailed from Boston 
on the 30th of March, 1638, and 
reached their place of destination in 
about two weeks. On the 18th 
of April they spent their first Sab- 
bath there,” and * Mr. Davenport 
preached an appropriate sermon 
from the 6th chapter of Matthew, 
Ist verse: Take heed that you do 
not your alms before men to be seen 
of them, otherwise ye have no re- 
ward of your Father which is in 
heaven.”” ‘That the first Sabbath 
spent by these colonists at Quinni- 











* « East Country is a name of old and 


still given by mercantile people to the 
ports of the Baltic sea; more especially 
those of Prussia and Livonia.” Ander- 
son's Hist. of Commerce, Vol. IT, p. 197. 
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piack was the 18th of April, is 
agreeable to the account of Dr. 
Trumbull; but in this he is certainly 
mistaken, as the 18th of April, 1638, 
as is easily seen by calculation, was 
Wednesday. There is here evi- 
dently a typographical error, and 
we have 18 for 15, a mistake not 
difficult to be accounted for, as the 
resemblance between the figures 8 
and 5, in manuscript, is often very 
great. Besides, 15 accords better 
with the statement, that the passage 
from Boston occupied about two 
weeks. This error is not now point- 
ed out for the first time. But what 
was there appropriate in Mr. Dav- 
enport’s sermon? His text cer- 
tainly appears most inappropriate ; 
as an ostentatious giving of alms 
was a sin, to which these forlorn 
pilgrims, self-banished to the ends 
of the earth, should seem the least 
of all exposed. The language of 
Dr. Trumbull is, “ The people as- 
sembled under a large spreading 
oak, and Mr. Davenport preached 
to them from Matthew vi, 1. He 
insisted on the temptations of the 
wilderness,” &c. But what connec- 
tion between the temptations of the 
wilderness, and a text denouncing a 
vain display in alms-giving ? There 
is without doubt here another typo- 
graphical error, and instead of Mat- 
thew vi, 1, it should be Matthew 
iv, 1, and the text of the sermon 
was, Then was Jesus led up of the 
spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil. It was not 
unsuitable to the occasion for the 
preacher to warn his audience, to 
resist such temptations as might as- 
sail them even in so remote and 
wild a solitude as Quinnipiack ; or, 
in the language of Mr. Bancroft, to 
suggest, that, “like the Son of Man, 
they were led into the wilderness to 
be tempted.” 

In a History of the United States* 





* History of the United States, or Repub- 
lic of America. By Emma Willard. Sec- 
ond revised edition ; Philadelphia, 1842. 
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lately published, the same errors q, 
cur, in part, with some which ay 
new, or with which we do not reeg), 
lect to have before met. Thus, i 
is said that ** Eaton had been a dep. 
uty governor of the East India com, 
pany ;”’ and that the colonists, “the 
first Sunday after they arrived, me 
and worshiped under a large tree” 
&c. This day is put down » 
* April 18.” ‘These mistakes haye 
been already corrected. The his 
torian then goes on to say, “Ng 
long after, the free planters assem. 
bled in a large barn belonging tp 
Mr. Newman, and subscribed what, 
in distinction from a church union, 
they termed a plantation covenant, 
By this, each church was to be be. 
gun by seven of their best and mos 
pious men, called ‘the seven pil 
lars’ of the church, who were tobe 
selected by twelve, chosen by the 
people at large for the purpose.” 
“Under this covenant they contin 
ued until the next year, when they 
formed themselves into a body po- 
litic, and established a form of gov. 
ernment.”* The facts are no 
here correctly narrated. Nothingis 
known as to the time when the plan 
tation covenant of the Quinnipiack 
settlers was signed, except that it 
was soon after their arrival. This 
original agreement was comprised 
in a few words, and served for th 
foundation of a government till the 
4th of June, 1639. On this day th 
people assembled in Mr. Newman's 
barn, and “ formed themselves into 
a body politic ;” and what is said of 
the “ twelve, chosen by the people,” 
and of the “ seven pillars,” belongs 
to the second meeting, and not © 
the first. ‘These transactions ar 
fully and accurately detailed i 
Trumbull’s History of Connectictt 

Some doubts have been expresséd 
by several writers, whether Dt 
Trumbull is correct in saying, thet 
the place where the Narragans 
chief Miantonimoh was put to death 
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by Uncas, chief of the Mohegans, 
was Sachem’s plain, in the east part 
of the town of Norwich. Mr. Sav- 
age, in his notes on W inthrop’s 
Journal, says, that to him * it seems 
much more probable,” that the place 
where Miantonimoh was killed, was 
between Hartford and Windsor. 
His opinion seems to rest solely on 
the statement of Winthrop, who, af- 
ter mentioning that the decision of 
the commissioners of the united col- 
onies was, that Uncas might put Mi- 
antonimoh to death ** so soon as he 
came within his own jurisdiction,” 
in giving an account of the fact, re- 
presents it as occurring between 
those two towns. ‘The jurisdiction 
of Uncas was on the borders of the 
Thames and its branches. What 
probability there is, that Uncas kill- 
ed his prisoner so far from his own 
dominions, and almost under the 
eyes of the commissioners, is not 
very apparent. But the proof that 
Miantonimoh was put to death on 
Sachem’s plain, in the neighborhood 
of the city of Norwich, is in our 
view conclusive, so far as such a 
fact can be ascertained from tradi- 
tion and the attending circumstan- 
ces. The tradition has been uniform, 
and, we believe, uncontradicted, ex- 
cept by Winthrop. We well re- 
member hearing, more than half a 
century ago, a very intelligent fe- 
male, then in advanced life, a native 
of Preston, and who when young 
lived near Sachem’s plain, often tell 
the story of Miantonimoh, much in 
the same way as we find it in the 
history of Dr. Trumbull ; and this, 
before that history was published. 
She said that Narraganset Indians 
were long accustomed to visit that 
place, and to add to or to repair the 
heap of stones on what they consid- 
ered Miantonimoh’s grave. After 
seeing the doubts on this subject ex- 
pressed by Mr. Savage, we inquired 
of a gentleman in Norwich, who 
was well informed in the early his- 
tory of that town and vicinity, what 
he knew of this tradition. “His re- 
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ply was, that his father, who was 
born before 1700, and who had heard 
the subject of Miantonimoh’s death 
often talked about by those who 
were old when he was a boy, al- 
ways spoke of the place and cir- 
cumstances of this event much «s 
Dr. ‘vrumbull has recorded them. 
Other testimonies to the same effect 
might be mentioned. That when 
the commissioners of the united co- 
lenies had decided that Uncas might 
kill Miantonimoh within his own ju- 
risdiction, a plain within this juris- 
diction should have been called, cer- 
tainly from very early times, Sa- 
chem’s plain, in commemoration of 
Miantonimoh’s death,—that a heap 
of stones should have long marked 
what was considered the grave of 
the chief,—that Indians should have 
iong visited the spot, as the place 
where one of their great men fell, 
and that there should have been no 
tradition of a contrary character, 
can be accounted for, we suppose, 
only by admitting the truth of the 
commonly received story. That 
Gov. Winthrop should have been 
misinformed, seems neither impos- 
sible nor very improbable. At least, 
in balancing probabilities, the pre- 
ponderance is certainly against him. 

In the “* Commentaries on Ame- 
rican Law,” by Chancellor Kent, 
where the author is treating on the 
progress of religious liberty and tol- 
eration in the United States, we find 
the following statement. ‘“ In Con- 
necticut the early settlers establish- 
ed, and enforced by law, a unifor- 
mity of religious belief and worship 
and made it requisite that every 
person holding a civil office, should 
be achurch member. ‘The severity 
of such a religious establishment 
was from time to time relaxed, until 
at last, by the constitution of 1818, 
perfect freedom of religious profes- 
sion and worship, without discrimi- 
nation, was ordained.”* As this is 
so novel an account, it is much to 





* Vol. II, p. 34, fourth edition, note. 
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be regretted that the author has 
made no reference to the sources 
from which his information is deri- 
ved. From the high character of 
Chancellor Kent, his great accuracy, 
and his knowledge of the impor- 
tance of good authority for facts 
stated, very few, we suppose, would 
hesitate at once to adopt this report 
of the progress of legislation in Con- 
necticut respecting religion, as un- 
doubted historical truth. Hence the 
importance of inquiring into its ac- 
curacy. Without saying that the 
Chancellor is here mistaken in seve- 
ral important particulars, till we are 
better informed of the grounds of 
his representation, there can be no 
impropriety in referring to a few 
facts, which are thought to have a 
direct bearing on this subject. In 
January, 1639, there having been 
three towns settled on Connecticut 
river, Hartford, Windsor and Weth- 
ersfield, all the free planters conve- 
ned at Hartford, and adopted a con- 
stitution of government. In this in- 
strument, which may be seen in the 
appendix of the first volume of 
Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, 
we find no restriction on the choice 
of magistrates, except that it was 
ordained, that the governor “ be al- 
ways a member of some approved 
congregation ;”’ but it is not said, that 
he must be a “church member.” 
This is the more deserving of at- 
tention, as these first colonists of 
Connecticut emigrated from Massa- 
chusetts, where they had resided 
several years, and where no persons 
but church members were allowed 
to vote. ‘This failure to adopt the 
Massachusetts qualification of voters, 
is strong, if not conclusive evidence, 
that in forming the first constitution 
of Connecticut, the planters had this 
restriction of the right of suffrage to 
church members directly in view, 
and deliberately rejected it. From 
the first formation of the govern- 
ment to the time of the charter of 
Charles Il, which was granted in 
1662, we know of no statute of the 
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colonial legislature, by which ue 
uniformity of religious belief and 
worship was established and enfy. 
ced,” or by which it was made “jp, 
quisite that every person holding a 
civil office, should be a church meg, 
ber.” In the royal charter, we fing 
no provision relating to this subject, 
In the colony of New Haven, the 
Massachusetts qualification of votes 
was required, but it was abolished 
on the union of that colony with 
Connecticut in 1665. After the 
union of the two colonies, to the 
year 1818, at which time we ar 
told that * perfect freedom of reli. 
gious profession and worship, with 
out discrimination, was ordained,” 
we know of no act of the govern 
ment, on which the representation 
above quoted from the Comment. 
ries could be grounded. There was 
a small property qualification made 
requisite for voting ; but no religious 
test, either for those who gave their 
votes, or for those who were canéi- 
dates for office, so far as we have 
been able to discover, was ever im 
posed. How this subject was view 
ed in 1665, may be seen in ther 
port of the King’s commissioners, 
who had visited the colony of Con 
necticut to ascertain its condition 
On the subject of religion, it is said 
that the people of Connecticut had 
“a scholar to their minister in every 
town or village,” and that the colo 
ny “will not hinder any from et 
joying the sacraments and using the 
common prayer book, provided that 
they hinder not the maintenance of 
the public minister.” At this time 
the people of Connecticut were al 
Congregationalists, and continued® 
for nearly half a century later. i 
would seem, that when the royal 
commissioners visited the colony, 
there was no such uniformity of 
ligious belief and worship enforced, 
as to exclude the church of Eng 
land; much less does it appedh 
that there was any religious t% 
whatever for any part of the me 
gistracy. In this respect the colouy 
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differed very widely from the parent 


In 1708, there was introduced in- 
to Connecticut, what was called an 
established religion ; that is, certain 
churches were ** owned and acknow- 
letiged established by law ;” but it 
was provided that nothing in the act 
on which this establishment was 
founded, should be construed “to 
hinder or prevent any society or 
church, that is or shall be allowed 
by the laws of this government, who 
soberly differ or dissent from the 
united churches hereby established, 
from exercising worship and disci- 
pline in their own way, according 
to their consciences.” We see 
here no allusion to political rights. 
ltis not said, that none but church 
members of the established churches 
shall vote, or that none but church 
members of the established churches 
shall be chosen to office. On these 
points the act is silent. There were, 
without doubt, severe laws in Con- 
necticut respecting religion, some of 
which were passed under peculiar 
circumstances ; but we can point to 
no statute, by which political privi- 
leges were confined to one sect. 

In several of the colonies, laws 
existed respecting religion, much 
more rigid and exclusive than any 
in Connecticut. As an illustration 
of this fact it may be mentioned, 
that if Connecticut, in compliance 
with the recommendation of the 
commissioners of the united colo- 
nies, had a law by which Quakers 
who came within the colony might 
be imprisoned till they could ‘ con- 
veniently be sent out of the juris- 
diction,” New York had a law, at a 
later period, by which all Jesuits, 
seminary priests, &c. were ordered 

the province; if they were 
found within its boundaries after a 
specified time, they were liable to 
perpetual imprisonment ; and if they 
should escape from confinement, 
they were considered as felons, and 
ifretaken, were to be punished with 
We might proceed with this 
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comparison through the Connecticut 
code ; but further detail is unneces- 
sary. How it happens, that Con- 
necticut is so often represented (we 
do not now refer to what is said by 
Chancellor Kent) as affording an ex- 
ample of the extreme of religious 
intolerance in the early British Ame- 
rican colonies, we will not now in- 
quire. ‘The investigation, however, 
of this topic might not be without its 
use. The disposition to give Con- 
necticut this preéminence, early dis- 
covered itself. Douglass, an author 
by no means partial to puritanism, 
remarks in his Summary, published 
in 1760, “I never heard of any per- 
secuting spirit in Connecticut; in 
this they are egregiously aspersed.”’ 
We would here repeat our regret 
that Chancellor Kent has not refer- 
red to authorities. If he is right, 
we should like to be right also; and 
if he is wrong, we conclude only 
that even he has a portion of human 
infirmity, and makes occasional mis- 
takes. 

There is a passage in an ora- 
tion* lately delivered in New Haven, 
which seems to call for a few re- 
marks, by way of correction. Its 
reference, indeed, is not to an event 
in the early history of Connecticut, 
but in that of Massachusetts ; but 
which by a species of metonymy is 
usually ascribed to all New Eng- 
land. The passage to which we 
refer is the following. ‘ Not maay 
generations have passed away since 
the witch mania of Europe added 
an unimaginable gloom to the de- 
crepitude of old age, and made gray 
hairs no longer venerable tokens 
of sage experience, but signals of 
fiendish malignity and unholy asso- 
ciations. And still more recently 
in our own bright land, the same 
dark insanity of excited ignorance 
spread for a time its blighting influ- 
ences, consigning to torture and to 


* An Oration delivered at New Haven, 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Au- 
gost 17th, 1842, by 8. enry Dickson, 

1. D. 
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death the old and the young, the 
parent and the child, the pastor and 
his flock.” The allusion here is 
clearly to the Salem witchcraft. But 
is it true, that in 1692 the “ witch 
mania” of Europe had ceased? For 
this seems to be implied. History 
certainly informs us, that witches 
were executed in England and Scot- 
land, as well as on the continent of 
Europe, long after the tragedy at 
Salem. We have no wish to thrust 
the * witch mania” which prevailed 
in Massachusetts into the shade ; 
nor would we give it any more 
prominence than belongs to it. The 
magistrates, clergymen, and others 
concerned in the executions at Sa- 
lem, were supported in their opin- 
ions and proceedings by the highest 
authorities, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, in the parent country. Who 
would they look up to with more 
confidence as a patron and guide, 
than Sir Matthew Hale? But he 
condemned witches. And why 
should Cotton Mather be set down 
asa mere driveler, because he be- 
lieved in witchcraft, when others of 
the same faith are looked upon as 
sane men, or, as the case may be, 
made the subjects of panegyric ? 
Says Bishop Jewell—and who has 
a higher and more deserved repu- 
tation in the English church ?—to 
Queen Elizabeth, “It may please 
your Grace to understand, that 
witches and sorcerers, within these 
four Jast years, are marvelously in- 
creased within your Grace’s realm. 
Your Grace’s subjects pine away 
even unto death, their coior fadeth, 
their flesh rotteth, their speech is 
benumbed, their senses are bereft ; 
I pray God, they never practice 
further, than upon the subject.” 
The language of Judge Blackstone 
has often been quoted, and will bear 
to be again. “ To deny,” says he, 
“the possibility, nay actual exist- 
ence of witchcraft and sorcery, is 
at once flatly to contradict the re- 
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vealed word of God in various 
sages both of the Old and Ney 
Testament ; and the thing itself jy 
a truth to which every nation in the 
world hath in its turn borne tegj. 
mony, either by examples seem. 
ingly well tested, or by prohibitory 
laws; which at least suppose the 
possibility of a commerce with eyjj 
spirits.” Why, then, should the 
executions at Salem in 1692, de 
serve to be singled out, as some. 
thing most extraordinary in the his 
tory of human imperfection and 
imbecility ? In a general view of 
similar delusions, they dwindle into 
insignificance. We do not add these 
remarks on account of Dr. Dickson, 
whose mistake is probably a mere 
slip of the pen; but because we 
sometimes discover a disposition to 
associate a belief in witchcraft, and 
the punishment of it as a reality, 
with some one class of Christians, 
Nothing is more certain, than that 
men, women and children, have 
been put to death for this supposed 
crime in most, if not all, the coun 
tries of Europe, both Catholic and 
Protestant. ‘To attempt to fix a 
stigma on one form of faith for 
every fault in the treatment of 
witches, betrays a great lack of 
knowledge or something worse. 
Thus we have heard, since August 
last, a public speaker in New Ha 
ven, sneer at Cotton Mather and the 
colonists of Massachusetts, and laud 
Sir Matthew Hale, in almost the 
same breath; but judging from the 
other parts of his performance, we 
conclude that he knew no better; 
and a sin of ignorance may be wink 
ed at. We have no inclination of 
wish to say any more, than the truth 
will plainiy warrant, in defense of 
those who have been concerned 
hanging or burning witches; but we 
are of the opinion, that bad men and 
mistaken men may be abused, 
that all, even the worst, should have 
their due. 
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THE PROPHECIES OF DANIEL. 


Tue defenders of divine revela- 
tion often show an unnecessary fear 
of their opponents. They shrink 
from grappling with those whom 
they suppose to be giants, and feel 
that ‘ discretion is the better part of 
valor” The neologist announces 
his decisions in such a dogmatic 
tone, and, with an air so contemptu- 
ous, pours forth his prodigious stores 
of learning, that the modest friend 
of the Bible stands abashed. But 
this boasted erudition is often allied 
to a credulity which is nearly in- 
credible. Professing himself to be 
wise, the neologist becomes a fool. 
He builds up imposing theories on 
the slightest basis, which no sane 
man would think to be worth the 
trouble of refuting. ‘The great im- 
age, that looks formidable in the 
distance, is seen, on closer inspec- 
tion, to rest on a foundation of * miry 
clay.” The learning, which appear- 
ed so immense, is often nothing 
more than a heterogeneous conglom- 
erate, whose looseness betokens its 
speedy downfall. We have only to 
wait a little time, and the author 
will furnish his own refutation. Sta- 
bility is one of the least character- 
istic marks of a neological hypothe- 
sis. A palpable instance of this has 
just come to our knowledge. It is 
well known, that the German wri- 
ters, such as Rosenmiiller and De 
Weite, have attacked the integrity 
of the prophecy of Zechariah, con- 
tending that the last six chapters are 
sounlike the first eight, that they 
must have had a different and much 
earlier authorship. Hengstenberg, 
among others, replied to these at- 
tacks. Now De Wette, in the last 
edition of his Introduction to the 
Old Testament, informs us, that he 
has given up his skepticism, and is 
willing to admit the integrity of the 
book, though he was not convinced 
y the arguments of Hengstenberg, 





but by those of Koster, an earlier 
writer ! 

No book of the Old Testament 
has been subjected to more frequent 
and merciless assaults than that of 
Daniel. Old Porphyry blew the 
trumpet of war. The latest blast, 
so far as we have heard, is from 
Zengerke, a rationalist professor at 
Konigsberg. Every possible objec- 
tion has been urged, internal and 
external, doctrinal and moral, his- 
torical and chronological. Daniel 
was a dreamer of dreams. His 
prophecy has this signal advantage 
over others, as it is an oraculum 
post eventum. He had the first book 
of the Maccabees to guide him in 
his pretended insight into the future. 
All that is true in his predictions, 
says Porphyry, was written after 
their fulfillment. All that really 
had respect to the future, never 
came to pass, so that Daniel was an 
historian and nothing else. These, 
and similar allegations of the new 
Platonist, are the foundation of the 
greater part of what has been sub- 
sequently adduced against the book, 
though stores of learning and powers 
of acute criticism, of which Porphyry 
knew nothing, have been marshalled 
by his German descendants, the 
great doctors of neology. 

No book, in our opinion, has been 
more unreasonably dealt with. If 
we can not make this appear to the 
satisfaction of our readers, it will 
not be for want of good reasons, 
but from lack of skill in the advo- 
cate. ‘Two positions must be con- 
ceded in the outset. First, there is 
nothing in the miracles which are 
recorded in the book of Daniel, 
which should lead us, a priori, to 
reject them, or to put them over 
among the myths and sagas of 
Greek or Norse mythology. God 
could as easily, if occasion demand- 
ed, keep three men from being 
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burned in a flaming fire, as he could 
support two mnilions of people, al- 
most half a century, wandering 
about in a desert of sand, with 
countless flocks and herds. ‘There 
is no more intrinsic difficulty in 
stopping the mouth of a lion, than 
in making a dry road through a sea. 
It would require no more power, 
so far as we can see, to deprive a 
king of his reason, than another 
king, like the presumptuous Herod, 
of his life. A blaspheming despot 
may be changed into a maniac as 
well as into a corpse. In other 
words, if we give up the miracles 
of Daniel as incredible stories, we 
must cast out at least one half of 
the miracles recorded in the Bible. 
The improbability of the former be- 
ing true is no greater than that 
which attaches to the latter. The 
only question is, Does there appear 
to be adequate reason for the inter- 
vention of Almighty power? Are 
the miracles in Daniel a mere arbi- 
trary play, as it were, of superhu- 
man might, or were they designed 
to teach valuable moral lessons ? 
The latter most decidedly. The 
church of God was in Babylon. It 
was embodied, in a sense, in Daniel 
and his companions. It was in im- 
minent danger of extinction in the 
fiery furnace and in the lion’s den. 
If the Guardian of the church was 
ever called upon, we say it with 
reverence, to come forth ‘ from the 
hiding of his power,’ and vindicate 
his calumniated servants, it was on 
the ‘plain of Dura.’ Besides, the 
Babylonish exile was manifestly de- 
signed to cure the people of God 
of their tendency to idolatry. And 
it did this most effectually. After 
the return, we hear no more of poly- 
theism. ‘The propensity to run af- 
ter false gods had been extirpated. 
But how? In part, we reply, by 
the miracles which they saw or 
heard of in Babylon. In the in- 
terpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dreams, the omniscience of Jeho- 
vah was brought to a public trial. 


Here was an opportunity to make 
his ‘knowledge’ known, such as had 
been rarely seen on earth. Th 
wise men of the East were all gs. 
sembled. ‘The college of Chaldeay 
professors, the * Royal Institute’ gf 
Babylon, was in full session. As. 
trology had a chance to vindicate jg 
celestial origin. But it was utterly 
foiled. A poor Jewish boy, belong. 
ing to the ‘ captivity,’ untied a knot 
which baffled the collected wisdom 
of an empire ; but not by his ow, 
skill. Most emphatically, he aseri. 
bed it to the God of the Hebrews, 
who alone understands the myste. 
ries of the future. Now, could this 
have been without its effect on the 
exiled Jews? No. ‘* Confounded 
be all they who serve graven im 
ages,’ was shown to be a reality, as 
well as an anathema. ‘The folly of 
their old idolatrous habits was now 
proclaimed on the house-tops, in 
the great metropolis of paganism, 
Could they return to that senseless 
worship which had failed its devo 
tees in the hour of their utmost 
need? Again, the mercy of God 
was not wholly confined to the Jews. 
Before the Redeemer’s advent, he 
had thoughts of kindness towards 
the Gentiles. We observe various 
preintimations, foreshadowings, as it 
were, of this. A single ray of true 
light, now and then, shot athwart 
the gloom. In Babylon, God did 
not leave himself without witness 
Once and again, he extorted from 
the hoary polytheist the confession, 
that Jehovah only is God, and that 
every human being in his wide 
realm, ought to serve and worship 
him alone. This acknowledgment 
was not confined to the walls of 
the capital. ‘The courier bore tt 
throughout the hundred and sevell 
and twenty provinces. Did not these 
things justify the Divine interpost 
tion? Did not the most benign re 
sults follow? If a miracle be 
tended and fitted to teach some great 
religious lessons, then we may Dd 
reject the prophecies of Daniel 
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They stand, in this respect, on the 
same ground precisely as the rais- 
ing of Lazarus. — 
Secondly, Daniel, considered as 
an uninspired historian, is entitled 
to more credit, than cotemporary 
or subsequent profane writers, who 
did not live in Babylon. ‘This most 
reasonable rule has been reversed 
by the neological commentators. 
The prophet has been put last on 
the catalogue of authentic writers 
on the Babylonian history. If the 
facts, which he records, correspond 
with those narrated by profane au- 
thors, then his testimony is to be 
believed. But if Diodorus Siculus, 
or Xenophon, communicate any 
thing which conflicts with the bib- 
lical account, then the Jewish histo- 
ran is in fault. Any scribbler, who 
bears a Greek or Roman name, 
though he might live a thousand 
niles from Babylon, is confronted 
wih one who wrote on the spot, 
who spoke the language of the peo- 
ple, and who was familiar, from his 
youth, with the minute details of 
those affairs which he professes to 
record. Why should he not be 
taken as the standard authority, and 
the testimony of other historians be 
received in proportion as it tallies 
with his? Should we listen, for a 
moment, to a proposal to award less 
authority to Thucydides in matters 
pertaining to Athenian history, than 
to Josephus, Berosus, or Livy? The 
whole literary world would cry out 
against the injustice of such a pro- 
ceeding. Yet similar injustice has 
been committed, in numberless in- 
stances, by professedly Christian 
crities and interpreters. If Daniel’s 
chronology will not conform to that 
of Abydenus, then the former is 
pronounced to be in error, and an- 
other proof is supposed to be fur- 
ished against the authenticity of the 
book. ‘To such a mode of proceed- 
ing, we can not defer. On the con- 
tary, we assume that Daniel had a 
more accurate knowledge of Chal- 
affairs than even Xenophon or 
Vol. I. 30 
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Herodotus. If what these writers 
advance is apparently contradictory 
to his statements, then we affirm, 
either that he is not correctly inter- 
preted, or they are mistaken. 

We are now prepared to show, 
briefly, that the book of Daniel was 
written at the time it purports to 
have been, that is, by Daniel in 
Babylon, during the exile of his 
countrymen. 

1. The supposition of most, if not 
all, of the neological writers, is, that 
it was written by some learned and 
pious Jew in the time of the Mac- 
cabees, who wished to console his 
countrymen under the pressure of 
the heavy calamities that they were 
called to endure. In order to give 
more weight to his words, he as- 
sumed the name of the venerable 
Hebrew exile ; and, under the sanc- 
tion of the old prophet’s authority, 
the book was at length received into 
the sacred canon. In other words, 
it was a pious fraud. The writer 
knew that he was putting down his- 
torical facts which had just trans- 
pired, yet he palmed them off upon 
his countrymen as predictions, which 
had been uttered several hundred 
years before. If it be so, the book 
ought, of course, to be struck from 
the canon. It has no more right to 
be there, than the fable of Bel and 
the Dragon, and not half so much 
claim as the first book of the Mac- 
cabees. If the book of Daniel be 
a product of the Maccabean pe- 
riod, then it could have been intro- 
duced into the canon only through 
the collusion, or trickery, of the 
learned men among the Jews. But 
has this supposition even an air 
of plausibility ? Could the Jewish 
learned men allow a forgery to be 
foisted in among their sacred books, 
at a time when an almost supersti- 
tious reverence was paid to these 
books, when the spirit of true reli- 
gion was remarkably revived among 
the people, and when, also, they 
had numerous and bitter enemies 
among themsclves, who were adhe- 
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rents of their Syrian oppressors, and 
who were ready to seize upon every 
pretext to vilify the patriotic Jews. 
Was it possible, in these circum- 
stances, to introduce a history under 
the form of a prophecy, into the sa- 
cred code, and a history, too, which 
portrays Antiochus Epiphanes in 
such an unfavorable light? The 
abettors of the Syrian king would 
certainly have seized upon such a 
fraud, to set forth the moral honesty 
of their believing countrymen ; and 
pagan Porphyries would not have 
been wanting to trumpet the decep- 
tion to the world. 

2. The principal doctrinal con- 
tents of Daniel are in accordance 
with what is found in other canon- 
ical writings, particularly the later 
books, while they are not in such 
accordance with the apocryphal 
Scriptures. 

There is no development of the 
Messianic doctrine in the entire 
apocryphal literature. It knows 
nothing of a personal Messiah. The 
passage of 1 Maccabees 14: 41, 
* And that the Jews and the priests 
had determined that Simon should 
be their leader and high-priest, till 
an expected prophet should appear,” 
is not an exception to this remark. 
The author of the book of Baruch 
was acquainted with the writings of 
the old prophets, yet he has, in part, 
given up the Messianic predictions, 
and in part, perverted them. Yet 
here, if any where, the hopes, which 
were clustering round a coming, 
mighty Deliverer, should have been 
clearly exhibited, for it is one main 
object of the author of the book to 
encourage the disheartened Jews by 
reciting promises from their sacred 
writings. ‘The doctrine of a com- 
ing Messiah, therefore, instead of 
being unfolded by the Maccabean 
writers, was actually obscured.* On 
the contrary, in Daniel the Messiah 
appears as a personal, Divine being, 





* See Tholuck’s Literarischer Anzeiger, 
August, 142. 
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coming for the deliverance of his 
afflicted people ; and so is he 
resented in Ezekiel, Jeremiah, ay 
elsewhere. In Dan. 7: 13, 14, itis 
said, ** | saw in the visions of pi 
and lo! in the clouds of heaven ope 
came like the Son of Man, and 
the Ancient of Days he went up, 
and stood before him, and to him 
[the Messiah] was given power, 
honor and a kingdom, and that al 
people, nations and tongues should 
serve him; his dominion is an even. 
lasting dominion which shall no 
pass away, and his kingdom shalj 
not be destroyed.” In Isa. 9; 7, 
speaking of the Messiah, the prophet 
says, ‘* Of the increase of his gov. 
ernment and of his peace there shall 
be no end, on the throne of David 
and in his kingdom, to establish it 
and order it from henceforth and 
forever.”” Ezek. 34: 23, 24, “ And 
I will appoint over them one Shep. 
herd, who shall feed them, my ser 
vant David, who shall feed them, 
and be their Shepherd, and I Jeho 
vah will be their God and my ser 
vant David shall be their Prince.” 
In like manner, many passages 
might be adduced, which indicate a 
close resemblance between the de 
lineations of the Messiah by Daniel 
and those of the earlier prophets. 
The same remarks are applicable 
to the language employed by Daniel 
and the other prophets in relation 
to the resurrection of the dead. We 
say the /anguage employed, for we 
do not now refer to the ideas whieh 
it expresses. In this respect, the 
book of Daniel is essentially differ 
ent from the apocrypha. His rep 
resentations accord with those d 
Isaiah and Hosea. ‘They are mt 
derived from the doctrines of the 
fire-worshipers of Persia, but they 
are the native product of the He 
brew soil. Let us quote one or two 
passages. Dan. xii, 2: “ And may 
of those who sleep in the dust d 
the earth shall awake, some to evel 
lasting life, and some to shame am 
everlasting contempt.’ Hos. a 
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144: “From the hand of Sheol [| 
will free them, from death [| will 
ransom them. I will be thy de- 
struction, O death, I will be thy cut- 
ting off, O Sheol.” Is. xxvi, 19: 
«Thy dead shall live, thy corpses 
shall arise. Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust, for the dew 
of plants is thy dew, and the earth 
shall cast forth her dead.” The 
idea in Daniel is more fully devel- 

than in the other prophets, but 
it is evidently kindred. 

Zengerke has endeavored to 
prove, that the doctrine respecting 
angels in the book of Daniel, (an- 
gelology,) has a more intimate con- 
nection with the later notions of the 
Jews on the subject, than with the 
teaching of the canonical books. 
Hengstenberg and others, however, 
have shown, that there is no ground 
for this conclusion. ‘The seraphim 
in Isa. vi, 2, (princes or nobles of 
heaven, Gesenius,) and the captain 
of the Lord’s host, Josh. v, 14, are 
considered, by the writer last named, 
as indicating ranks or orders in the 
hosts of angels. ‘That the idea 
should be more fully developed by 
Daniel than it is by Isaiah, or by 
one of the early historical writers, 
sno more strange than that Mala- 
chi should more clearly point to 
some circumstances in the coming 
of our Lord than is done by Hosea 
or Moses. The light increases as 
the luminary approaches the _hori- 
zon, 

3. There is important circumstan- 
tial evidence of the authenticity of 
the book. The first chapter, the 
first two verses and a part of the 
third verse of the second chapter, 
and the last five chapters, are writ- 
ten in Hebrew ; the remainder is in 
Chaldee. The Chaldee is like that 
in Ezra, and is much nearer the 
Hebrew than the Chaldee which is 
fomd in the Targums. The fact 
that the book is written in two lan- 
guages is not any more an argument 
against its authenticity, than the fact 
that the books now lying before us, 
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written partly in German and partly 
in Latin, is proof that the professed 
author is not the real author. Dan- 
iel was, undoubtedly, equally fa- 
miliar with both dialects. Some- 
times he found it convenient to use 
the one, sometimes the other. The 
Chaldee commences with the words 
of the magicians, who, doubtless, 
used that language only ; and much 
of the remaining Chaldee portion of 
the book is a report of the words of 
the Chaldeans themselves. If the 
book is the forgery of a writer in 
the time of the Maccabees, would 
the device of employing two lan- 
guages, if he were able to do so, 
ever have occurred to him? The 
supposition appears to us exceed- 
ingly improbable. ‘The book, as 
now composed, bears on its face the 
marks of honesty, not of artifice. 
The authenticity of Ezra is not de- 
nied because he wrote in Hebrew 
and Chaldee. Why should Daniel 
be questioned ? 

Again, in Ezekiel xiv, 14, Daniel 
is mentioned, along with Noah and 
Job, as renowned for piety, and in 
xxvii, 3, for wisdom. Why should 
a mere youth, a contemporary of 
Ezekiel, and but a few years older, 
be entitled to such distinguished 
honor? By making Daniel one 
member of this venerable triumvi- 
rate, it has been argued, that Eze- 
kiel must have had in mind some 
eminent individual of the same 
name, who lived long before, and 
that the Maccabean writer assumes 
his name, and represents him as 
living in Babylon in the time of the 
exile. Yet, the coupling of the 
name of the Daniel “of the cap- 
tivity” with the names of Noah and 
Job, by Ezekiel, appears to us to be 
altogether natural. It is true, he 
was a young man, but he was old 
in wisdom. He had shown himself 
superior to the wisest men of one 
of the highly cultivated nations in 
the world. He had been publicly 
honored by the most powerful mon- 
arch of the age, and by him too 
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who had laid waste the native land 
of the young Hebrew, and who 
would, of course, have little pre- 
possession in his favor. Of course 
the fame of the learned Hebrew 
would be speedily diffused far and 
wide. The high distinction which 
he had reached, would be peculiarly 
gratifying to his afflicted country- 
men on the * banks of the Chebar.” 
In his advancement, they felt a pa- 
triotic pride, and they might see in 
it a sign of their own ‘ enlargement.’ 
His youth, instead of being a reason 
for silence, would only increase his 
celebrity. Hugo Grotius astonished 
Europe by preparing a valuable 
edition of a Latin author before he 
was fifteen years old. Francis Ba- 
con had not completed his sixteenth 
year when he wrote against the 
Aristotelian philosophy. Before he 
was twenty years old, he had gain- 
ed an European reputation by the 
maturity and comprehensiveness of 
his views. Daniel was the wise 
Bacon among the hoary hierophants 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s court. We 
conclude, therefore, that the men- 
tion of his name by Ezekiel is a 
confirmation of his own history. 
There are other incidental cir- 
cumstances which are not unimpor- 
tant. ‘There is an apparent negli- 
gence in regard to some points in 
chronology. For example, there is 
an apparent contradiction between 
Dan. i, 5, 18, and ii, 1. According 
to the first passage, Daniel and his 
companions went through a three 
years’ course of education before 
they were introduced into the pres- 
ence of the king. According to the 
latter passage, the dream which 
Daniel interpreted, occurred in the 
second year of Nebuchadnezzar. 
This discrepancy has been employ- 
ed as one proof that the book is not 
authentic. But would a_pseudo- 
Daniel have fallen into this trap? 
Flow easy to correct such a mistake 
in a forged compilation! But the 
honest writer betrays no undue soli- 
citude so to frame all parts of his 
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narrative that there shall bea per. 


fect correspondence. In all tru. 
worthy historians there may be ip. 
stances of this apparent noble neg. 
ligence. Besides, what may have 
been perfectly reconcilable at the 
period when a book was written, js 
now, in the lapse of time, necessg. 
rily involved in some difficulty, [y 
the present case, however, ther 
seems to be no insuperable obstacle 
to a solution. We may Suppose 
that Nebuchadnezzar came to Jer). 
salem and besieged it in the thin 
year of Jehoiakim, according to 
Dan. i, 1, and 2 Chron. xxxvi, 6, 
At this time, however, he had not 
actually ascended the throne, but 
was placed at the head of the army 
by his father Nabopolassar. He 
was named king by anticipation, 


just as we should now speak of king 


George the Fourth, when he was 
simply prince regent. Daniel, then, 
was carried to Babylon in the third 
year of Jehoiakim, and in the last 
of Nabopolassar. ‘Thus a year or 
more elapsed before Nebuchadnez 
zar actually ascended the throne, 
while Daniel and his companions 
were in their initiatory course. This 
would allow sufficient time for the 
three’ years’ preparation, before 
Daniel was called to interpret the 
dream in the second year of Nebu 
chadnezzar—the latter part of the 
year, as we may suppose. That 
Daniel’s name should have slipped 
from the memory of a despotic 
monarch devoted to his pleasures, 
not at all surprising. ‘The invasion 
of Judea by Nebuchadnezzar in the 
third year of Jehoiakim, is not it 
deed mentioned by Jeremiah, or by 
the writer of the second book of 
Kings. But from the silence of one 
part of the Bible, we are not to in 
fer that an event alluded to in al- 
other part never happened. The 
abode of Paul in Arabia, after his 
conversion, is mentioned only in the 
epistle to the Galatians. 

4. The use which is made of the 


book of Daniel by the writers of the 
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New Testament, is decisive of its 
authenticity in respect to all those 
who believe in the inspiration of our 
Lord and of his apostles. Whether 
the passage quoted by Christ in 
Matt. xxiv, 15, and Mark xiii, 14, 
from Daniel, ‘* When ye shall see 
the abomination of desolation,” etc. 
be adduced as a prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans, or merely as words pertinent 
to describe that event, the divine 
authority of Daniel is equally im- 
plied. Would our Savior call the 
author of what he knew to be a 
forgery “Daniel the prophet ?” 
Would he place a Maccabean com- 
pilation along with the universally 
acknowledged divine oracles of Isa- 
iahand Jeremiah? ‘The origin of 
the sublime descriptions in Matt. 
wiv, 30, xxv, 31, xxvi, 64—* and 
then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of Man,” etc. is most obviously 
Dan. vii, 18—*‘ and in the clouds of 
heaven, one like the Son of Man 
came,” etc. ‘Then shall the right- 
eous shine forth as the sun, in the 
kingdom of their Father,” Matt. 
tii, 43, is copied from Dan. xii, 3— 
“and they that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament,” 
etc. So John, v, 29, “they that 
have done good,” etc. has its proto- 
type in Dan. xii, 2. And what shall 
we say of the Apocalypse? How 
shall we describe the Hebrew spirit 
which reigns and triumphs in this 
noble drama? John does not quote 
from the old prophets. He is no 
plagiarist, no servile copyer. He 
lives with the ancient seers. He is 
saturated with the same spirit. Their 
thoughts and language have become, 
as it were, a part of the essence of 
hisown lofty mind. Atthe same time 
he does not pour out their ideas un- 
modified. His creative imagination 
makes them his own. His own 
spirit colors, tinges, forms anew 
whatever it touches. He had read 
auiah, he had pondered upon the 
visions of Ezekiel and Daniel. So 
tad Milton revolved the poems of 
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Homer, and we had almost said, 
every thing else in the world of let- 
ters. Yet the Paradise Lost is an 
original creation. It is thoroughly 
Miltonic. So it is precisely with the 
Apocalypse. No one can read it 
without being struck with its He- 
brew costume and spirit. Yet it is 
the product of the New Testament 
times, and of the mind of its author 
as the Spirit gave him utterance. 
Still, would he have associated Dan- 
iel with Isaiah and Ezekiel, if the 
prophecy of the former were a pious 
forgery ? Would he sanction a re- 
ligious cheat? Never. ‘The use 
which he has made of it shows that 
he regarded it in the same light that 
he did the oracles of Ezekiel. Both 
were alike authentic and inspired. 


We are now prepared to inquire, 
What appears to be the great object 
of the prophecies of Daniel ? What 
commission was the writer appoint- 
ed to execute? We answer, that 
his purpose seems to be, to support 
and encourage the Jews during the 
severe persecutions which they were 
destined to suffer, under the Syrian 
kings, particularly under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. ‘The prophet was call- 
ed to supply sources of consolation 
to the church of God in a period 
when it was menaced with total de- 
struction. In support of this posi- 
tion, we adduce the following arzu- 
ments. As the point is fundamen- 
tal, we may be permitted to go into 
some detail. 

1. That Danicl had the Antiochi- 
an persecution mainly in view, may 
be argued from the general analogy 
of other prophecies. It is the man- 
ifest design of the prophetical, as 
well as of the other Scriptures, to 
promote the safety and prosperity of 
the true worshipers of God. ‘The 
prediction touches upon profane his- 
tory only so far as it is connected 
with the interests of God’s spiritual 
kingdom. ‘The inspired page is not 
a great chart of civil history. It 
does not allude to the terrible de- 
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vastations of Timourlane or Gen- 
ghis Khan. It does not attempt to 
trace the meteor-course of Charles 
XII. of Sweden, nor the bloody years 
when Frederic the Great battled 
with all Europe. We are yet to 
learn that the French revolution, the 
greatest event, both in its progress 
and results, which is described on 
the page of profane history, is allu- 
ded to in the scroll of the prophets. 
If such had been their commission, 
the world itself would scarcely con- 
tain the books which had been writ- 
ten. Even if they had confined 
their vision to those events which 
have had a bearing, direct or indi- 
rect, upon the church of Christ, the 
Bible must have been enlarged to 
thrice its present size. ‘The Mo- 
hammedan delusion would demand 
no very brief chapter. Instead of 
expanding itself over such an im- 
mense surface, the prophecy seizes 
upon some great events, generally 
not very far in the future, and with 
which the destiny of the people of 
God is wrapped up ; and so presents 
them, that in the sequel, the highest 
interest of the church is secured, 
and the faithfulness of its omnisci- 
ent Protector confirmed. Thus one 
great object of the predictions of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, was to animate 
and console their afflicted country- 
men in the Babylonish exile. . The 
pious Jew, torn up from his native 
soil, carried to a land of uncircum- 
cised pagans, taunted by the insult- 
ing interrogatory of his oppressor, 
cast down with the sad reminiscence 
that his beloved temple and city 
were in ashes, needed strong con- 
solation, something which would 
keep him from apostasy. This was 
the very use which Daniel derived 
from the prediction of Jeremiah. 
In like manner, our Lord forewarn- 
ed his disciples in respect to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. ‘This be- 
nevolent information was the means 
of saving them from the dire calam- 
ities which swept away their place 
and nation. John, in the Apoca- 
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lypse, appears to have a similar oh. 
ject. The church was soon to pass 
through the fires of persecution 
Pagan Rome was about to arm her, 
self for its extermination, Nero, 
whose name has become a syno- 
nym for audacious lust and info. 
nal cruelty, was the Antiochus of 
the early Christian church, so thy 
if his days had not been shortened, 
it should seem that even “ the elec 
could not have been saved.” Mg 
we not, therefore, conclude that Dap. 
iel would be commissioned to for. 
warn and forearm the Jewish chureh 
in respect to the fiery furnace which 
they were destined to pass through, 
before the advent of Christ? What 
supposition is more consonant with 
the analogy of other prophetical 
Scriptures ? 

2. The reference of the prophe. 
cy of Daniel to the oppressions ex 
perienced by the Jews from the Sy. 
rian kings, is often denied, on the 
ground that those oppressions wer 
comparatively light. ‘The eventsar 
not imposing enough to justify the 
strong language of the prophet. The 
“little horn,” who was to speak 
great swelling words of vanity, can 
not be so obscure a person as Antic 
chus Epiphanes. It must be Leo, 
or some other pontiff of mystical Bab- 
ylon. Let us see, however, whet 
er the Antiochian persecution was, 
in reality, so slight an affair. If 
can be shown, that the only church 
of God then on earth, came near 
entire extinction under the brutal 
Epiphanes, then Daniel might wel 
utter his warning and encouraging 
voices. 

According to the testimony of 
Josephus, the inhabitants of Judes 
suffered severely in the wars of At 
tiochus the Great with the kings df 
Egypt; with Ptolemy Philopater be 
tween the years 219 and 216B.C, 
and with Ptolemy Epiphanes be 
tween 202 and 197 B.C. Theircoul- 
try was devastated, and to whichever 
side victory might incline, they wer? 
equally exposed to injury. In the 
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197 B. C. the Samaritans laid 
waste the lands of the Jews, seized 
the persons of some of them by 
fraud, and sold them into slavery. 

In the year 175 B. C., Antiochus 
Epiphanes ascended the throne, 
while the lawful heir, Demetrius, 
the son of Seleucus Philopater, was 
absentat Rome. ‘Thoughsurnamed 
Bpiphanes, the IlJjustrious, yet he 
was fitly named by his subjects Epi- 
manes, the Insane. By the concur- 
rent testimony of all the authorities, 
his character is one of the most de- 
testable to be found in history. Not 
unfrequently, he was seen drunk in 
the streets of Antioch, when he 
would throw his money about, and 
practice various other ridiculous 
fooleries. At times, he appeared 
publicly in familiar intercourse with 

ers and common prostitutes. 
ter paid little regard to the heathen 
gods in general, but for Jupiter 
Olympius he built a magnificent 
temple, made offerings to him at 
great expense, and attempted to 
compel all his subjects, including 
the Jews, to worship him. While 
he was on a visit to Egypt, a report 
was spread abroad in Palestine, that 
he was dead. Upon this, Jason, 
who had usurped the high-priesthood, 
but who, in his turn, had been ex- 
pelled by his brother Menelaus, 
came with one thousand Ammonites, 
took possession of Jerusalem, and 
massacred great numbers of those 
who had opposed him. The first 
accounts of these disturbances which 
Antiochus received in Egypt, were 
greatly exaggerated. It was said, 
that all the Jews were in rebellion, 
and were rejoicing at his supposed 
death. He therefore returned has- 
tly from Egypt, took Jerusalem by 
storm, plundered it, slew eighty 
thousand persons, men, women and 
children, took forty thousand prison- 
es, and sold as many into slavery. 
Asif this were not enough, he went 
ito the sanctuary, under the gui- 
dance of the high-priest, Menelaus, 
tlering blasphemous language, and 
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took away all the gold and silver 
that could be found there, including 
the golden table, altar and candle- 
stick. That he might leave nothing 
behind, he searched the subterrane- 
an vaults, and in this manner col- 
lected eighteen hundred talents of 
gold. He then sacrificed swine up- 
on the altar, boiled a piece of the 
flesh, and sprinkled the whole tem- 
ple with the broth. He finally ap- 
pointed Philip, a Phrygian, gover- 
nor of Judea. 

Subsequently, Antiochus, being 
disappointed in his designs on Egypt, 
through the interference of the Ro- 
mans, returned from that country in 
disgrace, and determined to vent his 
rage on the innocent Jews. He ac- 
cordingly despatched Apollonius, his 
chief collector of tribute, with 
twenty two thousand men to Jeru- 
salem. He arrived in the city in 
the spring of 167 B. C., just two 
years after the conquest of the city 
by Antiochus. On the first Sabbath 
after his arrival, he sent out his sol- 
diers with orders to cut down all the 
men whom they met, and to make 
slaves of the women and children. 
The streets of the holy city now 
flowed with blood, the houses were 
plundered, and the city walls were 
thrown down. Apollonius demol- 
ished the houses that stood near 
Mount Zion, and with the materials 
strengthened the fortifications of the 
castle, which he furnished with a 
garrison and held under his own 
command. This castle gave Apol- 
lonius complete control over the 
temple, so that the Jews could no 
longer visit their sanctuary to per- 
form the public services of religion. 
Accordingly, the daily sacrifice 
ceased, and Jerusalem was deseried, 
for the inhabitants were compelled 
to flee to save their lives. 

An edict was now promulgated at 
Antioch, and published in all the 
provinces of Syria, commanding the 
whole population of the empire to 
worship the gods of the king, and 
to acknowledge no religion but his. 
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Many Jews submitted to the edict 
for fear of punishment, and a still 
greater number, who had long been 
attached to the Grecian customs, 
gladly embraced this opportunity to 
apostatize wholly. The religious 
part of the people, however, fled 
and hid themselves in caves and 
rocks. An old man, by the name 
of Athenzeus, was sent to Jerusalem 
to instruct the Jews in the Greek 
religion, and compel them to observe 
its rites. He dedicated the temple 
to Jupiter Olympius, and on the altar 
of Jehovah he placed a smaller altar 
to be used in sacrificing to the hea- 
then god. ‘This new altar, built by 
order of the desolater, Antiochus, 
says Jahn, is probably what Daniel 
alludes to, when he speaks of the 
“ abomination that maketh desolate.” 
Circumcision, the keeping of the 
Sabbath, and every observance of 
the land was now made a capital 
offense ; and all the copies of the 
sacred books that could be found, 
were taken away, defaced, torn in 
pieces, and burned. Groves were 
planted and idolatrous altars were 
built in every city, and the people 
were required to offer sacrifices to 
the gods and eat swine’s flesh every 
month on the birth-day of the king; 
and at the feast of Bacchus, they 
were commanded to crown them- 
selves with ivy and walk in proces- 
sion. Those who refused to obey 
these orders were put to death with- 
out mercy. Among other instances 
of cruel punishment, two women at 
Jerusalem, with their infant chil- 
dren, whom they had circumcised 
with their own hands, were thrown 
from the battlements on the south 
side of the temple, into the deep 
valley below the walls of the city. 
The Hebrews had never before been 
subjected to so fierce a persecution. 
Officers were sent into all the towns, 
with bands of soldiers, to enforce 
obedience to the royal edict. Many 
of the Jews heroically met the storm. 
No threats, or tortures, could force 
them to renounce their religion. A 
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certain Apelles was sent to Mod; 
a city west of Jerusalem, on th 
Mediterranean shore, to execute th 
orders of the king. With SPecious 
promises, he attempted to persuade 
Mattathias, one of the principal cit. 
zens and a priest, to comply with 
the royal edict, and offer sacrificg 
to the idol. But the aged priest ip. 
dignantly repelled the proposal ; and 
when a Jew approached the alty 
with the intention of sacrificing, he 
struck him down with his own hand, 
Aided by his sons and some other 
Jews, he then rushed upon the of. 
cer and his retinue, slew them, and 
tore down the idolatrous altar. He 
then fled into the wilderness of Jp. 
dea, like David from the presence 
of Saul. Many of the pious Jews 
soon joined him. This was the 
beginning of the noble resistance, 
which, under the conduct of Judas, 
the third son of Mattathias, surna- 
med Maccabeus—the Hammerer~ 
and his heroic brothers, terminated 
in the complete independence of the 
Jews. This, however, was not ac 
complished till after many hard 
fought battles, and much severe 
suffering. At one time, about one 
thousand men, who had concealed 
themselves in a cave not far from 
Jerusalem, were massacred on the 
Sabbath, without offering the least 
resistance, by Philip, the governor 
of Judea. By a victory over Lysias, 
the general of Antiochus, Judas be- 
came master of the whole country. 
He then returned to Jerusalem, te 
paired and purified the dilapidated 
and deserted temple. ‘The sacrif- 
ces were recommenced three years 
and six months after the city had 
been laid waste. A new dedication 
of the temple was celebrated for 
eight days, with many and heartfelt 
demonstrations of joy. : 
Antiochus Epiphanes received it 
telligence of the success of the 
Jewish arms, and of the overthrow 
of the Syrians, at Elymais, in Persia, 
where he was detained by an isu! 
rection, caused by his robbing the 
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celebrated temple, in which his fa- 
ther, Antiochus the Great, lost his 
life. The vexation of the king was 
almost beyond endurance. He set 
out on his return with a determina- 
tion to make every possible effort 
toextirpate the Jews. But, during 
his journey, he was attacked by a 
disease—possibly the cholera—in 
which he suffered extreme pain. 
He was also tormented by the bit- 
terest anguish of conscience on ac- 
count of his sacrilege and other 
crimes. He died at ‘Taba, on the 
frontiers of Persia and Babylonia, 
inthe year 163 B. C., after a reign 
of eleven years.* ‘Thus perished 
this formidable enemy to the Jewish 
religion. If he had been permitted 
toreturn and gather another army, 
the result might have been the ex- 
termination of the Jews, weakened 
and almost exhausted as they were 
by the long war and the hard-fought 
battles which they had already pass- 
edthrough. A persecutor so pow- 
erful and virulent, dangers so nu- 
merous and pressing, certainly fur- 
nish sufficient reason for the pro- 
phetic visions of the exiled prophet. 
If there was ground for the predic- 
tions of Isaiah in the perils of the 
seventy years, assuredly there ex- 
isted as strong ground in the merci- 
less tyranny of Antiochus for the 
warning voice of Daniel. 

3. The great object of Daniel, 
however, will more fully appear by 
& particular examination of his pro- 
phecies. We shall now attempt, 
therefore, to give as clear an expo- 
sition as we are able, of the predic- 
tions which relate to the four king- 
doms, particularly those which con- 
cern the successors of Alexander, 
comprising the substance of the pro- 
phetical part of the book. These 


-__... 


* For fuller accounts, see the first book 
of the Maccabees; Jahn’s Hebrew Com- 
monwealth, English translation, p. 257 
8eq.; Prideanx's Connection, Vol. III, Ed- 
inbargh edition, 1799, p. 157 seq., etc. 
Don also Milman’s History of the Jews, 

ks ix, x] 
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kingdoms are shadowed forth under 
various figures. The passages are 
found in the second, seventh, ninth, 
eleventh and twelfth chapters. The 
tenth chapter is taken up in descri- 
bing the time, place and manner in 
which the preceding visions had 
been revealed to the prophet. The 
two passages, 9: 24—27 and 12: 
1—4, do not come within our pre- 
sent object. 

First. The first monarchy is the 
Babylonian. It is indicated by the 
head of gold in the image which 
Nebuchadnezzar saw. Daniel thus 
expounds it, ‘And wheresoever the 
children of men dwell, the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the 
heaven hath he given into thy hand, 
and hath made thee ruler over them 
all. ‘Thou art this head of gold.” 
Again, the vision, Dan. 7: 3, 4, 
*“And four great beasts came up 
from the sea, diverse one from an- 
other. The first was like a lion, 
and had eagle’s wings ; and I beheld 
till the wings thereof were plucked, 
and it was lifted up from the earth, 
and was made to stand upon the feet 
as a man, and a man’s heart was 
given to it.” In the first passage, 
Nebuchadnezzar is taken as the re- 
presentative of the Babylonian em- 
pire, both because the prophet’s ad- 
dress was directed to him, and be- 
cause during his reign the Chaldean 
monarchy attained its highest glory. 
In v. 39, ch. 2, it is added, ** After 
thee,” i. e. after the Babylonian em- 
pire, “ shall arise another kingdom.” 
In Isaiah’s sublime apostrophe to 
the king of Babylon, 14: 4, he 
says, “* How hath the oppressor cea- 
sed ! the golden city ceased!” Jer- 
emiah, 51: 7, calls Babylon a go/d- 
en cup in the Lord’s hand, that 
made all the earth drunken. The 
splendor of Nebuchadnezzar’s con- 
quests, and the gorgeousness of his 
capital, are well known. In the se- 
cond passage, the Babylonian king- 
dom is compared to a lion, the com- 
mon image of strength. To this is 
joined the celerity and lofty flight of 
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the eagle. The rapidity with which 
Nebuchadnezzar achieved his con- 
quests, the terror which his name 
inspired, and his proud bearing to- 
ward the conquered nations, are of- 
ten alluded to by the Hebrew pro- 
phets. But this splendid career of 
victory was soon over. With the 
death of Nebuchadnezzar, the for- 
tunes of the empire speedily wa- 
ned. A boundless luxury took the 
place of martial vigor. ‘The wings 
of the eagle were clipped. The 
Medes and Persians began to narrow 
the Babylonian boundary. At the 
same time, the Chaldeans lost their 
Koordish fierceness. ‘ The bitter 
and hasty nation, whose horses were 
swifter than leopards, and more 
fierce than evening wolves,” could 
not remain unaffected in the soft and 
effeminate metropolis. A man’s 
heart was given to them. One of 
the successors of Nebuchadnezzar 
lifted up the head of Jehoiachin out 
of prison, and spake kindly to him. 
The arts of peace, and the interests 
of the learning then in vogue, re- 
ceived more attention. The words 
of the prophet seem, however, to 
refer mainly to the gradual decline 
of the empire. ‘The might of the 
lion was exchanged for the weak- 
ness of man. 

Second. The second monarchy 
is the Medo-Persian. It is thus, fig- 
uratively, represented, “ The breast 
and the arms of the image are of 
silver.” ‘ And after thee shall arise 
another kingdom inferior to thee,” 
Dan. 2: 32,39. “ And behold! an- 
other beast, a second, like to a bear, 
and it raised itself up on one side, 
and it had three ribs in its mouth, 
between its teeth, and they said un- 
to it, Arise, and devour much flesh,” 
7:5. “Then | lifted up mine eyes 
and saw and behold! there stood 
before the river a ram with two 
horns, and the two horns were high, 
but one was higher than the other, 
and the higher came up last. I saw 
the ram pushing westward, and 
northward, and southward, so that 
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no beasts could stand before };j 
neither was there any that could de. 
liver out of his hand, but he did a. 
cording to his will and became 
great.” “The ram which thoy 
sawest, having two horns, are the 
kings of Media and Persia,” 8; 3 
4,20. ‘ And now will I show thee 
the truth. Behold! there shall stag 
up yet three kings in Persia; ang 
the fourth shall be far richer thay 
they all, and by his strength, th 
his riches, he shall stir up all again 
the realm of Greece,” 11: 2. 
As silver is inferior to gold, » 
the Medo-Persian kingdom neve 
attained to the glory of the Babylo 
nian under Nebuchadnezzar. The 
reign of Cyrus, its best king, was 
short. Its tranquillity was often in. 
terrupted by internal dissensions and 
foreign wars. Still, it was a king. 
dom of vast extent, and under some 
of its monarchs, very prosperous, 
It was faithfully represented, espe- 
cially in its Median part, by the 
symbol of a bear. ‘The hosts under 
Cyrus poured down from the moun 
tains upon the great Mesopotamian 
plain, like a ravenous and hungry 
bear. “They shall hold the bow 
and the lance, they are cruel and 
will not show mercy, their voice 
shall roar like the sea.” The phrase, 
* and it raised itself up on one side,” 
probably refers to the position of a 
wild beast when resting from the 
pursuit of its prey. ‘The represen 
tation of a beast lying on one of its 
fore-feet, and standing on the other, 
is seen on the Babylonian bricks 
Others, like Jerome, explain it a 
follows, “The animal raised itself 
up, and attacked the one part, @ 
side, which was nearest, i. e. th 
Chaldean kingdom.” But the fol 
lowing clause, “ it had three ribs in 
its mouth,” appears to symbolize the 
Medo-Persian empire, resting from 
its wars, and preparing to enjoy 
their fruits, rather than going forth 
to conquer. ‘The “three ribs” ap 
pear to designate the three quarters 
of Asia, where the Persians 
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achieved their principal victories— 
the more so, as inch. 8: 4, the ram 
ig represented as pushing westward, 
and northward, and southward. Cy- 
rus reduced under his dominion all 
middie and western Asia to the Hel- 
lespont ; Cambyses subdued Egypt 
and Ethiopia on the south; Darius 
Hystaspes brought into subjection 
the nomade Scythians among the 
Caucasian mountains on the north. 
The ram with two horns, standing 
on the bank of the Eulzus or Cho- 
aspes, (which washed the walls of 
Susa, the Persian capital,) was the 
Medo-Persian empire. Its united 
strength was well symbolized by 
the ram. ‘The two horns are the 
Medians and Persians, the horn be- 
ing the well known emblem of pow- 
er and pride. The higher horn, 
which came up last, is evidently the 
Persian part of the monarchy, which 
gradually oveshadowed its northern 
sister. It pushed its conquests over 
Mesopotamia, Syria and Asia Mi- 
nor, on the west; Colchis, Arme- 
nia, Iberia, and to the Caspian Sea, 
on the north; and Judea, Egypt, 
Ethiopia and Libya, on the south. 
Xerxes attempted the subjugation of 
Europe. No animal, i. e. no nation, 
Syrian, Arabian, etc. could offer any 
effectual resistance. 

The revelations which were made 
to Daniel, as recorded in the elev- 
enth chapter, were evidently in the 
third year of Cyrus, comp. 10: 1. 
“The three kings that should stand 
up yet,” 11: 2, were the immedi- 
ate successors of Cyrus, i. e. Cam- 
byses, the Pseudo-Smerdis, and Da- 
tus Hystaspes. ‘The fourth king is 
Xerxes I, the son of Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus. The immense 
riches of Xerxes are alluded to by 
vanous authors. ‘The Persians used 
to say, writes Herodotus, that, after 
Xerxes, Pythius the Lydian was the 
richest of men. The splendor of 
his preparation for the Grecian war 
8wellknown. Herodotus observes, 
that there was not one man among the 
millions of his army equal to him 
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in comeliness or stature. He form- 
ed an alliance with the Carthagin- 
ians, by which they engaged to at- 
tack the Sicilian and Italian Greeks. 
He set in motion against Greece all 
the east as far as India, and all the 
west as far as Spain, where the Car- 
thaginians hired some mercenaries. 
From Xerxes, the prophet passes on 
to Alexander the Great, not noticing, 
as it was not important to his pur- 
pose, the eight Persian kings who 
reigned subsequently to Xerxes. 
Third, ‘The third kingdom is the 
Grecian or Macedonian. It is de- 
scribed under the following symbols. 
“The belly and the thighs of the 
image are of brass,” Dan, 2: 32; 
* And another third kingdom of 
brass, which shall bear rule over all 
the earth,” 2: 39; “ After this I be- 
held, and lo! another beast, like a 
leopard, which had upon the back 
of it four wings of a fow!; the beast 
had also four heads, and dominion 
was given to it,” 7: 6; “ And asl 
was considering, behold! a he-goat 
came from the west, on the face of 
the whole earth, and touched not 
the ground; and the goat had a 
notable horn between his eyes. 
And he came to the ram that had 
two horns, which I had seen stand- 
ing before the river, and ran unto 
him in the fury of his power. And 
I saw him come close unto the ram, 
and he was moved with choler 
against him, and smote the ram, 
and brake his two horns, and there 
was no power in the ram to stand 
before him, but he cast him down 
to the ground, and stamped upon 
him, and there was none that could 
deliver the ram out of his hand. 
Therefore, the he-goat waxed very 
great, but when he was strong the 
great horn was broken.” ‘ And 
the rough goat is the king of Gre- 
cia, and the great horn that is be- 
tween his eyes is the first king,” 8: 
5—8, 21. “And a mighty king 
shall stand up, that shall rule with 
great dominion, and do according to 


his will,” 11: 3. 
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The invincible force of the Ma- 
cedonian empire is illustrated by 
the brazen part of the image. The 
leopard is a beautiful but extremely 
savage animal, small in size yet of 
great strength, and not afraid to 
grapple with larger animals. The 
slaughter which he sometimes com- 
mits is almost incredible. The four 
wings on the back are generally re- 
garded as an emblem of the rapidi- 
ty of Alexander’s movements. They 
may, however, be taken in connec- 
tion with the “* four heads” possess- 
ed by the animal, that seem to be 
mentioned in anticipation of the 
fourfold division of Alexander’s em- 
pire. The he-goat, also, is not an 
unapt figure to represent the bound- 
ing movement of the son of Philip. 
In the year 334 B. C. he crossed the 
Hellespont, and in 329, he had 
“broken the two horns,” i. e. sub- 
dued Media and Persia, and in fact 
every thing that stood in his way, 
from the Hellespont to Sogdiana, 
and from the cataracts of the Nile 
to the mouth of the Indus. “ He 
touched not the ground.” He made 
frequent forced marches to a great 
distance, and often hurried on his 
soldiers for a week, without giving 
them a day for repose. With his 
cavalry he pursued his enemy night 
and day ; and, on one occasion, he 
followed Darius eleven days without 
intermission over a distance of three 
hundred and forty English miles. 
But “ the notable horn” was broken 
in the height of its power. He sud- 
denly died at Babylon in the spring 
of 323 B. C., and in the thirty sec- 
ond year of his age. Alexander is 
called the first king of Greece, as his 
predecessors, and Philip among the 
the rest, had no connection with the 
Asiatic monarchies or the Jews, and 
were besides comparatively obscure. 
“Shall do according to his will.” 
** Alexander,” says the historian Cur- 
tius, “ is the only mortal who had for- 
tune herself in his power. Indeed, 
through her favors, he appeared to do 
with the world just what he pleased.” 
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Fourth. The fourth kingdoms 
that of the successors of Alexande, 
It will be necessary to quote contip, 
uously the more important p 
which relate to this kingdom. We 
shall then subjoin a brief commen, 
tary. ‘That the Roman empire js 
not intended by the prophet as the 
fourth kingdom, it is believed wij 
be made evident. We do not rely, 
in any great degree, on a comme 
argument, viz. that the Roman do. 
minion cannot be referred to, ings. 
much as it did not strictly succeed 
the other great monarchies. The 
Euphrates was the eastern bounda. 
ry of its realm. Its efforts to sub. 
due the Parthians, and other central 
Asiatic nations, signally failed. | 
never conquered a large portion of 
what had been the Persian empire. 
In order to establish our position, 
however, we choose to rely on the 
declarations of the prophet himself, 

The following are the principal 
passages. ‘“ His legs [those of the 
image] are of iron, his feet part of 
iron and part of clay. And the 
fourth kingdom shall be strong as 
iron; forasmuch as iron breaketh 
in pieces and subdueth all things; 
and as iron that breaketh all these, 
shall it break in pieces and bruise, 
And whereas thou sawest the feet 
and toes, part of potters’ clay and 
part of iron, the kingdom shall be 
divided ; but there shall be in it of 
the strength of the iron, forasmuch 
as thou sawest the iron mixed with 
the miry clay. And as the toes of 
the feet were part of iron and pant 
of clay, so shall the kingdom be 
partly strong and partly broken. 
And whereas thou sawest iron mixed 
with miry clay, they shall mingle 
themselves with the seed of men; 
but they shall not cleave one 
another, even as iron is not mixed 
with clay.” Dan. 2: 33, 40—48. 
* After this I saw, in the nights 
ions, and behold! a fourth beast, 
dreadful and terrible, and strong & 
ceedingly ; and it had great iro 
teeth; it devoured, and brake @ 
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and stamped the residue 

with its feet; and it was diverse 
from all the beasts that were before 
it, and it had ten horns. I consid- 
eed the horns and behold! there 
came up among them another little 
horn, by whom there were three of 
the first horns plucked up by the 
rots; and behold! in this horn 
were eyes like the eyes of man, 
anda mouth speaking great things.” 
«Thus he [the interpreting angel] 
aid, The fourth beast shall be the 
fourth kingdom upon earth, which 
shall be diverse from all kingdoms, 
and shall devour the whole earth, 
and shall tread it down, and break 
itin pieces. And the ten horns out 
of this kingdom are ten kings that 
shall arise ; and another shall arise 
afier them; and he shall be diverse 
from the first, and he shall subdue 
three kings. And he shall speak 
great words against the Most High, 
and shall wear out the saints of the 
Most High, and think to change 
times [sacred seasons] and laws ; 
and they shall be given into his 
hand until a time and times and the 
dividing of time,” 7: 7, 8, 23—25. 
“And for it [the great horn] came 
up four notable ones toward the 
four winds of heaven. And out of 
oe of them came forth a little 
horn, which waxed exceeding great 
toward the south, and toward the 
east, and toward the pleasant land. 
And it waxed great, even to the 
hostof heaven; and it cast down 
some of the host and of the stars to 
the ground, and stamped upon them. 
Yea, he magnified himself even to 
the prince of the host, and by him 
the daily sacrifice was taken away, 
and the place of the sanctuary was 
castdown. And the host, besides 
the daily sacrifice, was given over 
to impiety [or into the hands of the 
impious], and it [the horn] cast 
| truth to the ground, and it 
practiced and prospered. Then I 
heard one saint [or angel] speak- 
ig, and another saint said unto 
certain saint which spake, How 
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long shall be the vision concerning 
the daily sacrifice, and the trans- 
gression of desolation [or of the 
desolater] to give both the sanctuary 
and the host to be trodden under 
foot? And he said unto me, unto 
two thousand and three hundred 
days, then shall the sanctuary be 
cleansed.” ‘ Now that [the great 
horn] being broken, whereas four 
stood up for it, four kingdoms shall 
stand up out of the nation, but not 
in his power. And in the latter 
time of their kingdom, when the 
transgressors are come to the full, 
a king of fierce countenance, and 
understanding dark sentences shall 
stand up. And his power shall be 
mighty, but not by his own power ; 
and he shall destroy wonderfully, 
and shall prosper, and work on, and 
shall destroy the mighty, and the 
holy people; and through his poli- 
cy, also, he shall cause craft to 
prosper in his hand, and he shall 
magnify himself in his heart, and 
in prosperity shall destroy many ; 
he shall, also, stand up against the 
Prince of princes, but he shall be 
broken without hands,” 8: 8—13, 
22—25. “And when he [Alexan- 
der] shall stand up, his kingdom 
shal! be broken, and shall be divi- 
ded toward the four winds of heav- 
en; but not to his posterity, nor 
according to his dominion which he 
ruled; for his kingdom shall be 
plucked up, even for others besides 
those,” 11: 4. ‘It shall be [i. e. 
the end of these wonders] for a 
time, times and a half; and when 
he shall have finished dashing in 
pieces the power of the holy peo- 
ple, all these things shall be accom- 
plished.” “And from the time 
that the daily sacrifice shall be ta- 
ken away, and the abomination that 
maketh desolate set up, there shall 
be a thousand two hundred and 
ninety days. Blessed is he that 


waiteth and cometh to the thousand 
three hundred and five and thirty 
days,” 12: 7, 11, 12. 

We have purposely omitted the 
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long passage, 11: 5—45, which re- 
lates to the successors of Alexander. 
We shall briefly explain it on a 
following page. 

The passage, above quoted, from 
the second chapter, accurately fore- 
shadows the power and weakness 
of the fourth kingdom. Taken to- 
gether, and considered as one em- 
pire, ruled by Greek princes, it 
held an iron sceptre. The generals 
of Alexander, like those of Napo- 
leon, had been trained in an excel- 
lent military school, and some of 
them were wise, as well as warlike 
men. Egypt never had better sove- 
reigns than the first three Ptolemies. 
But though no one of Alexander’s 
successors, nor all of them together, 
attained the might and glory of 
some other monarchs, yet they were 
most intimately connected—which 
is a material fact—with the cove- 
nant people of God. It is on this 
account, that such preéminence is 
given to them. Yet the parts of 
these kingdoms were like a con- 
glomeration of iron and clay; they 
never coalesced. Constant wars 
and frightful assassinations stain this 
turbulent period. There were too 
many great warriors, who were 
nearly on an equality. One con- 
trolling spirit, like that of Alexan- 
der, was needed. Their marriage 
connections for political purposes, 
predicted in v. 43, were numerous. 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, married 
Antigone, the daughter of Ptolemy I. 
Her mother, Berenice, the widow 
of Philip, a Macedonian, became a 
wife of Ptolemy, though he had 
previously married Eurydice, a 
daughter of Antipater and a sister 
of Cassander. Antiochus Theos 
married two wives, Laodice and 
Berenice, both daughters of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. Cleopatra, daughter 
of Antiochus the Great, was con- 
nected in marriage with Ptolemy 
Epiphanes. But these alliances, for 
the most part, only caused fresh 
disturbances. The iron could not 
mix with the clay. 
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Some of the remarks just 

will apply to the fourth beast, gj 
scribed in ch. 7: 7,23. In rely 
tion to the Jews, the strong delines, 
tion is true to the letter. Its fem, 
city and its voracious appetite wey 
exhibited in its subjecting to its King, 
province after province and king. 
dom after kingdom. It was gj 
ferent from the preceding kj 
doms by the sudden and numemy 
changes which it underwent, ay 
the terrible atrocities which it com, 
mitted. That the “ten horns” ap 
to be understood as indicating ing. 
vidual kings, and not kingdoms, ap. 
pears from the fact, that immedi. 
ately after these ten, another was 
to arise, that was not a kingdom, 
but a particular king, designated 
by the * little horn” of 8: 9, and 
the king of “ fierce countenance,” 
in 8: 23. The ten kings are, wm 
questionably, to be sought in the 
Syrian and Egyptian line of king, 
who, for a longer or shorter time, 
held Palestine in subjection. These 
were, according to history, Anti 
gonus, who took possession of Ju. 
dea in 314 B. C.; Demetrius Pol 
orcetes, to whom the regal title was 
given by his father, Antigonus, 30 
B. C.; Ptolemy Lagus, to whom 
Palestine fell, on the fourfold div 
sion of the empire, 301 B. C.; Pt: 
emy Philadelphus; Ptolemy Ever 
getes; Ptolemy Philopater; Pile 
my Epiphanes; Ptolemy Philome 
ter; Antiochus the Great; and % 
leucus Philopater. These ten king 
were in possession, at various times, 
of Palestine from the death of Aler 
ander the Great to the time whe 
Antiochus Epiphanes ascended the 
Syrian throne. The “ four horns” d 
the he-goat, Dan. 8: 8, 22, are the 
kingdoms of Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cas 
sander and Lysimachus, who 

a permanent treaty in 301 B.C, 
Cassander taking Macedonia aut 
Greece ; Lysimachus, Thrace, Bill 
ynia and some of the adjoining prt 
inces; Ptolemy, Egypt, Libya, Am 
bia Petrea, Palestine and Calosy 








plosy- 
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ria; and Seleucus, all that remain- 
ed, including seventy two satrapies. 
That the “little horn” is Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, there can be no 
reasonable doubt. ‘The passage, 
Dan. 8: 8, 9, settles the whole 
question, &s it seems to us. Instead 
of it, ie. the great horn, 8: 8, out 
of the nation, i.e. Greece, v. 23, 
came up four notable horns, v. 8, 
four kingdoms, v. 22, and out of 
one of these horns, v. 9, came forth 
alittle horn, and in the latter time 
of their kingdom, a king of fierce 
countenance shall stand up, v. 23. 
Nothing can be more to the point 
tha this. The Greek descent of 
Antiochus through the four king- 
doms, is plainly affirmed. Marks 
s characteristic, also, are given, 
that he is pointed out, as it were, 
by the finger. The three of the 
first horns, whom he plucked up 
by the roots, were, according to 
the opinion of Grotius, ** Seleucus 
Philopater, slain by Epiphanes or 
by his order, Demetrius, the son of 
Seleucus, the lawful heir of the 
throne, and Ptolemy Philometer, 
from whom he took Egypt.” Oth- 
ers suppose, that Heliodorus, who 
usurped the Syrian throne, for a 
short time after the death of Se- 
leueus Philopater, is referred to as 
one of the three kings. That the 
character of Antiochus Epiphanes 
was essentially different from that 
of his predecessors, may be seen 
by the historical notices of him on 
a previous page. He sought ut- 
terly to extirpate the saints, i.e. the 
Jewish church, to abolish the Sab- 
bath, and all the sacred “times” of 
the Jews. He made his boasts of 
understanding enigmas, ‘dark sen- 
tences,’ and by his craft and power, 
Went on prosperously for the most 
part, till he suddenly perished ¢ with- 
out hand,’ by a terrible sickness, 
tnd not by human_ intervention. 
h he had cast down some of 

the host and of the stars, i.e. the 
holy people, and magnified himself 
against the prince of the host, the 
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high-priest, or perhaps God him- 
self, though he defiled the sanctua- 
ry, and depopulated the sacred city, 
et “all these things were finish- 
ed,” when the sacrilegious wretch 
died in the distant East by the visi- 
tation of God. He was permitted 
to wear out the saints of the Most 
High, “until a time, and times and 
the dividing of time,” i.e. for the 
space of three years and a half. In 
May, 168 B. C., Antiochus sent his 
confidant, Apollonius, with twenty 
two thousand men to plunder Jeru- 
salem. On the 25th of December, 
sacrifices were offered in the tem- 
ple to the statue of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, which had been erected there. 
Just three years after this last event, 
the temple was purified by Judas 
Maccabeeus, i. e. Dec. 25, 165 B.C. ; 
three years and a half having elaps- 
ed, while Antiochus had complete 
control of Jerusalem. This same 
period is referred to in Dan. 7: 25, 
and 12: 7.* ‘The 1290 days in 
Dan. 12: 11, seem to be an exact 
specification of what was before 
designated in general terms in Dan. 
7: 25, and 12: 7, i.e. by the words 
‘time, times and an half.’ In the 
12th verse of ch. 12, he is pro- 
nounced blessed, who cometh to 
the 1335 days, i.e. to the death of 
Antiochus. If we suppose that 
Apollonius captured Jerusalem in 
the latter part of May, 168 B. C., the 
1335 days would end about the 
middle of February, 164 B.C. It 
was at this last date, or about that 
time, that the great persecutor mis- 
erably perished at Tabe, on the 
borders of Persia. 

We will now subjoin a brief ex- 
planation of the somewhat detailed 
predictions in the eleventh chapter. 
The last twenty five verses relate 
entirely to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Ptolemy Lagus, “the king of the 
south,” reigned in Egypt. One of 
“his princes,” Seleucus Nicator, 
reigned over a “ great dominion,” 


* See Prof. Stuart's Hints, p. 89, 2d ed. 
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from the Euphrates to the Indus, v. 
5. In process of time, Antiochus 
Theos, the grandson of Nicator, 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus, ‘ joined 
themselves together.” The latter 
gave his daughter Berenice in mar- 
riage to the former. Yet this alli- 
ance was of no ultimate benefit to 
either of the parties. Laodice, a 
previous wife of Antiochus, in her 
jealousy, caused the death of her 
husband, of the Egyptian wife, and 
of their two sons, and placed her 
own son, Seleucus Callinicus, on the 
throne. Antiochus Soter, the son 
of Nicator, is passed by, as he had 
no connection with the affairs of the 
Jews, v. 6. “But out of a branch 
of her roots,” i. ce. of Berenice’s, 
stood up one in the place of Phila- 
delphus, i.e. his son Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, who marched with an army 
to avenge the death of his sister, 
attacked the fortresses of Callinicus, 
and prevailed against him, and car- 
ried back to Egypt many captives, 
forty thousand talents of silver, and 
a large number of images, which 
Cambyses, king of Persia, had taken 
from Egypt. ‘Then he desisted sev- 
eral years from war with the king 
of the north, v. 8. The king of 
Syria having in vain attempted to 
invade Egypt, and having suffered 
shipwreck, returned in trepidation 
to Antioch, v.9. His two sons, Ce- 
raunus and Antiochus the Great, 
renewed the war with a large army. 
After the death of Ceraunus, it was 
continued by Antiochus. Ina short 
time, “he returned,” i. e. recom- 
menced the war, and the hostile 
kings “* were stirred up even to his 
tower,” the fortress of Ptolemy at 
Raphia, near Gaza, v.10. Ptolemy 
Philopater, the son of Euergetes, 
gained a great victory over Antio- 
chus at Raphia, v. 11; but his heart 
was lifted up with pride, and he 
made no good use of his victory, v. 
12; for “after some years,” in the 
time of Ptolemy Epiphanes, the son 
of Philopater, Antiochus renewed 
the war with greater vigor than ever, 
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vy. 13. The Egyptian king was, 
the same time, harassed by an y, 
tack from Philip, king of Maced, 
nia. Factious Jews, “ robbers of 
thy people,” revolted from him an 
joined Antiochus, thereby becom 

the means, through the oppressions 
which the Jews suffered from Ang. 
ochus Epiphanes, of * establishing” 
the prophetic * vision,” v. 14, Ap 
tiochus marched witha large army 
and “cast up a mount” against §. 
don, and took the city, notwithstand. 
ing the “chosen people” which 
Ptolemy sent to its aid, vy. 15. Ae. 
cordingly, Antiochus did according 
to his will, and gained complete pos. 
session of the “ pleasant land,” y, 
16. And he set his face that be 
might gain entire control of Ptoe. 
my’s kingdom. He formed a leagy 
with him, and gave him in marriag 
his daughter Cleopatra, “ to destroy 
it,” i.e. the kingdom of Ptolemy, 
But the crafty device did not su. 
ceed. Instead of carrying out th 
designs of her father, she continued 
steadfast in the interests of her hu 
band, v. 17. Antiochus then took 
possession of many islands, and of 
the coasts of Asia Minor. Soon, 
however, a “ prince,” Lucius Scipio, 
defeated him in a great battle a 
Magnesia. In addition to the “re 
proach” inflicted on him by this 
event, “* he caused it to turn on him 
self.” Men called him “ King A» 
tiochus the Great.” The Romans 
compelled him to evacuate Asa 
Minor. Loaded with a heavy tn 
ute, he resorted to cruel exactions, 
and even the robbing of temples, 1 
order to procure the means of pay- 
ing it. But by attempting to plur 
der the temple of Elymais, he po 
voked the people to an insurrectidl, 
in which he was slain, together wit 
the soldiers who attended him, ¥. 
18, 19. His son, Seleucus Philo 
pater, was “the raiser of taxes 
“In a few days,” he was destroyed, 
* not in ange), nor in battle,” but 
by poison, v. 20. The “vile per 
son,” Antiochus Epiphanes, cam 
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tothe throne by “ flattering” Eume- 
nes, king of Pergamus, and his 
brother Attalus, v. 21. The forces 
of the Egyptians ‘‘ were broken” 
him, yea also, Ptolemy Philome- 
ter, with whom he had made a cov- 
enant,v. 22. He pretended that he 
had come to Egypt, solely for the 
of Ptolemy, to set the affairs 

of his kingdom in order for him. 
He attacked suddenly [not peace- 
ably] “the fattest places” of Egypt, 
and scattered among his soldiers the 
prey, and devised assaults upon Al- 
exandria, and other places, v. 23, 
%. Inv. 25, the conflict between 
the two kings is described, in which 
Ptolemy was worsted, because per- 
sons in his own court plotted against 
him. Even those who fed at his 
table, v. 26, conspired against him. 
In the mean time, the army of 
Antiochus came on like an inun- 
dation, and many of Ptolemy’s sol- 
ders fell down wounded. Under 
the garb of friendship, v. 27, both 
kings tried to circumvent each oth- 
er, but neither accomplished his ob- 
ject, for the end of these wars was 
deferred till the time appointed by 
God. Then Antiochus returning to 
hisown land, plundered Jerusaiem 
on the road, and desecrated the 
temple, v. 28. Afterward he went 
back to Egypt, v. 29, 30, but his 
designs did not prosper, for the Ro- 
mans sent embassadors, and forbade 
his further progress. He returned 
“grieved,” and wreaked his ven- 
geance on the Jews, and set up his 
“abomination” in the temple, v. 31, 
the apostate Jews helping him, but 
the “people of God,” like Matta- 
thias, v. 32, being strong, did val- 
antly. These pious Jews confirm- 
ed many in their allegiance to the 
ttue God, v. 33, though multitudes 
perished by the sword, in the flames, 
and in captivity, for some time. 


Vol. I. 32 
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Mattathias at first had but a “ little 
help,” though many professed them- 
selves, hypocritically, to be his 
friends, v. 34. It was a time of 
sharp trial, v. 35, and many came 
out of the fiery persecution like 
gold from the furnace. The re- 
mainder of the chapter, v. 36 to 45, 
describes the impiety of Antiochus, 
his neglect of the idols of his fa- 
thers, his worship of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, “the god of forces,”’ his dis- 
regarding the “ desire of women,” 
i. e. some goddess worshiped by 
Syrian females, his setting up the 
worship of Jupiter “in the most 
strong holds,”’ another war with the 
king of Egypt, the escape of the 
Idumeans, ete. from his grasp, his 
fury on hearing of the revolt of the 
Armenians and Parthians, and the 
placing of his camp between the 
Mediterranean and Jerusalem, “ the 
seas and the glorious holy moun- 
tain.” But his end had now come. 
The thrones were set. The An- 
cient of Days ascended the judg- 
ment seat. A fiery stream issued 
from before him. ‘Thousand thou- 
sands ministered unto him, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood 
before him; the judgment was set 
and the books were opened. The 
sentence went forth. The beast 
was slain, and his body was destroy- 
ed, and given to the burning flame. 
The bloody persecutor of God’s 
people, received the just reward of 
his deeds. 

Then followed the glorious days 
of the Messiah. The Son of Man 
came in the clouds of heaven, and 
there was given him an everlasting 
dominion. The stone that smote 
the image, became a great moun- 
tain, and filled the whole earth. 
Thrice blessed he who shall behold 
on earth the perfect accomplishment 
of this vision. 
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TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO IN ENGLAND. 


THOSE were stirring times in old 
England two hundred years ago. 
The controversy between Charles I. 
and the Long Parliament had been 
submitted to the dire arbitrament of 
war; and each of the three king- 
doms of the British empire was 
convulsed with the progress of a 
bloody revolution. Let us briefly 
recollect the occasion, the elements, 
and the progress of that controversy. 

The ancient feudal system of gov- 
ernment in England, had answered 
a purpose during the middle ages. 
By a rude balancing of powers, it 
had secured the barons against the 
sovereign, and had prevented the 
crown from becoming absolute, 
while at the same time it had lim- 
ited the authority of the barons by 
making them, to some extent, de- 
pendent on the king. It had guard- 
ed by charters and prescriptive 
rights the corporate liberties of 
cities and boroughs, and had thus 
encouraged industry and the pro- 
gress of civilization. It had re- 
cognized the church as one great 
power in the state, a power in a 
great measure independent of the 
crown and of the peerage ; and the 
political rights of bishops and mi- 
tred abbots, of the universities and 
the clergy, were acknowledged as 
definitely as those of lay barons or 
of burgesses. It had accustomed 
the entire people to the idea of be- 
ing governed by laws and not by 
arbitrary power. It had fixed in 
the popular mind the notion, that 
laws were to be made by the par- 
liament with the consent of the king, 
and not by the king without the 
parliament, and that the laws were 
of the nature of a compact between 
the sovereign and his subjects. It 
had trained the English to regard 
themselves as a free people, and to 
glory in their freedom as the great 
distinction between them and their 


neighbors of those continental kip 
doms, in which the power of the 
sovereign had swallowed uy » in 
whole or in part, those old Gothic 
institutions which had once maip. 
tained the spirit of liberty. 

But from the reign of Henry VIL, 
England had been outgrowing her 
ancient ill-defined system of feudal 
government. The peerage, once » 
powerful against the throne, had 
been greatly depressed by the con. 
fiscations and slaughters of the war 
between the houses of York and 
Lancaster; and the policy of the 
avaricious and unwarlike Henry VII, 
while it enriched the crown, gave 
opportunity for industry and the 
arts of peace to enrich those towns 
which were the seats of trade, and 
brought forward those “ middling 
classes,” which, during the long em 
of feudal violence, had hardly be 
gun to exist. The invention of 
printing, the revival and expan 
sion of commerce, the discovery of 
America, were indications of the 
commencement of a new order of 
things. 

In the following reign, the re 
formation as introduced into Eng. 
land by the monarch—throwing of 
the old allegiance of the church of 
England to the church of Rome, 
transferring all the powers of the 
pope to the king, abolishing the 
monastic institutions, and_ seizing 
on no small portion of the immense 
possessions of the clergy—disturbed 
still farther the old balance of pow 
ers in the state, by bringing the 
bishops and the entire ecclesiastied 
system into an immediate and ab 
solute dependence on the crown 
At the same time, in consequence 
of this very arrangement, so inaus 
picious in itself to English liberty, 
England was unavoidably placed 
communication with the true refor 
mation which had been comme 
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on the continent by Luther and 
Zuingle, and which was there assert- 
ing in the boldest manner, the prin- 
ciple of private judgment and of 
the supreme and sole authority of 
the Scriptures, as opposed to the au- 
thority of the church . and the prin- 
ciple of justification by faith, as op- 
to justification by the church, 

by ceremonies and observances, 
or by any human endeavors. Be- 
side this, the very change which 
the king made in seizing on the 
pe’s supremacy, while it was 
highly acceptable to at least a large 
portion of the people, as relieving 
England from a hated dependence 
ona foreign power, and from great 
taxes and contributions which had 
gone to fill the coffers of the pontiff 
at Rome, or had been expended in 
the support of idle and often profli- 
gate monks—could not but lead on 
to other changes in the popular 
mind. The doctrine of the pope’s 
supremacy being rejected by public 
authority as resting on nothing but 
prescription, it was a matter of 
course for the people to inquire, 
whether other doctrines, once ven- 
erable, rested on any better foun- 
dation. The Scriptures being trans- 
lated into the vulgar tongue for the 
people to read, why were not the 
people to judge as to the meaning of 
what they read? England having 
become a Protestant kingdom, why 
should not the people become a Pro- 
testant people ? and why should not 
the church of England be reformed 
in doctrine and discipline, accord- 
ing to the Scriptural standard, like 
the churches with which she agreed 
in protesting against Rome? All 
these tendencies towards a progres- 
sive and thorough reformation, were 
increased by the fact, that the per- 
sonal quarrel between Henry VIII. 
and Luther, brought the reforming 
ecclesiastics of England into imme- 
diate connection with the divines of 
Switzerland, rather than with those 
of Saxony, with Zurich and Geneva, 
rather than with Wittemberg. Still, 
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the reformation can hardly be con- 
sidered as having made much pro- 
gress during the reign of Henry 
Vill. For though the timid, sup- 
ple, and crafty Cranmer was arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, having mount- 
ed to that place by his diligent and 
able subserviency to the tyrant’s 
wishes in respect to his divorce of 
Catherine, and retaining his mitre 
by a meaner compliance in respect 
to the divorce and condemnation of 
Anne Boleyn—and though the he- 
roic Latimer was for a season bish- 
op of Worcester—and though by 
the influence of the Protestant party 
at court, anxious for their newly 
acquired church property, and there- 
fore disposed to take away all pos- 
sibility of a reconciliation with 
Rome, some preachers of the re- 
formed religion enjoyed an irregu- 
lar and perilous toleration, the au- 
thorized doctrines and ritual of the 
church suffered no material change, 
save in the one great point of bring- 
ing the clergy to a complete de- 
pendence on the king. 

The actual reformation of the 
church of England, so far as it was 
reformed, is to be ascribed, under 
God’s providence, to the accident 
that the immediate successor of Hen- 
ry VIII. was a boy in his tenth year ; 
and that those who had the guar- 
dianship of his person, and who 
swayed the government in his name, 
were committed either by their in- 
terest or by their conscience, on the 
side of a thorough reformation. The 
king’s supremacy over the church, 
in the hands of this reforming junto 
of nobles and bishops, was employ- 
ed to great effect for six years. 
Then it was that Latimer, Ridley, 
Coverdale, Hooper, Rogers, and the 
like, obtained not only liberty to 
preach the gospel, but high places 
of honor and influence in the eccle- 
siastical establishment. ‘Then it was 
that Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer 
were, by the government, invited in- 
to England from Switzerland, and 
placed in the chairs of theology at 
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Oxford and Cambridge. Then it 
was that on account of the popish 
ignorance and incapacity of the 
clergy, and as the best substitute for 
a preaching ministry, the first book 
of homilies was published to be read 
in the churches, and a copy deposit- 
ed with every parish priest. ‘Then 
it was that the images were ordered 
to be removed from places of wor- 
ship ; and the order went forth that 
every church should within three 
months be provided with a Bible. 
Then it was that the old Latin forms 
of public worship were collated, re- 
vised, expurgated, and translated in- 
to English. ‘Then it was that one 
great and noisome abomination of 
the ancient or popish Christianity, 
was swept away by legalizing the 
marriage of the clergy. Then it 
was that the reformation of the 
church was continually regarded, 
not as a work completed and inca- 
pable of advancement, but as a 
work in progress, to be carried on 
from one degree of purity to anoth- 
er. These six years of the reign 
of Edward VI. are the years in 
which the foundation was laid for 
whatever of real Protestantism per- 
tains to the church of England as 
by law established. 

On the accession of Mary, when 
the reforming prelates and states- 
men found their own engine of the 
king’s supremacy turned against 
themselves, it was soon manifest 
that the measures of the preceding 
reign had not been ineffectual ; and 
the three hundred victims, of all 
ranks, from the aged primate of 
all England to the simple peasant 
and the little child, who were burn- 
ed at the stake as martyrs to the re- 
formed faith, * lighted such a can- 
dle in England as shall never be 
put out.” Yet the facility with 
which almost the entire nation was 
turned back from the religion of 
Edward and Cranmer to the religion 
of Mary and Bonner—the pliable- 
ness of Parliament to repeal all the 
reforming laws of the two preceding 
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reigns, and to re-enact those old 
bloody statutes which brought the 
martyrs to the stake, showed to 
plainly how little progress had they 
been made in that reformation of 
the people without which all refop. 
mation of doctrines and of forms ig 
of no worth. On one point, how. 
ever, the Queen found her Subjects 
less flexible. ‘The very act repeal. 
ing all laws against the see of Rome, 
could not be carried without a pr. 
viso that the plunder of the monas. 
teries and bishoprics, which He 
had so profusely distributed a 
his courtiers, and by which he had 
made the reformation so acceptable 
to them, should remain undisturbed 
with those who then possessed it 
The Queen indeed gave back all of 
that property which was still in pos. 
session of the sovereign, and testi. 
fied her zeal by repairing old moa 
asteries and erecting new ones; but 
when it was proposed in Parliament 
that the abbey lands should ber. 
stored by law to the uses from which 
they had been alienated, the Eng. 
lish temper was up in a moment; 
and even in that obsequious assem 
bly there were those who signili- 
cantly laid their hands on their 
swords, and said they knew how to 
defend their own property. Had 
the Queen, or rather had the Pope 
her master, been wise enough to 
abandon the claim on the alienated 
property of the church, and to com 
firm that property to the actual pos 
sessors, trusting to the power of si 
perstition and of priestcraft to make 
up all losses, the cruelties which 
have gained for Mary so unhappy 
preéminence in English history, 
would have been far more effectual 
toward suppressing the Protestant 
party. But while the alienation 
mained unsanctioned by the Pope, 
all that property, amounting to per 
haps a fifth part of the rental of the 
kingdom, was a “ vested interest” 
against the establishment of popery: 
It was the security which the r 
formation gave to the tenure of 9 
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an amount of property, to- 
r with the personal unpopular- 
iy of Mary, gloomy, bigoted, aus- 
tere, better qualified for an abbess 
than a queen, which, more than any 
ral conviction of the truth of 
the reformed doctrine, made the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth so acceptable 
to the majority of the nation. Eliz- 
abeth’s title to the throne being ex- 
clusively Protestant, and depending 
onan act of Parliament empower- 
ing her father to settle the succes- 
sion by his will, she could not but 
adopt ‘the Protestant policy, espe- 
cially as in the person of her cousin 
yof Scotland there was a Po- 
ish pretender to the crown. Ac- 
cordingly, in a few months, the laws 
relating to the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment were restored nearly as 
they stood at the death of Edward 
Vi. The great difference was not 
that in a few things the service book 
was made less exceptionable to the 
adherents of the old superstition ; 
nor was it that the taste of the “ head 
of the church” affected all sorts of 
pomp and stately ceremony. The 
great difference lay rather in that 
pregnant fact, that the reformation 
as Edward left it was a reformation 
in full progress, a reformation car- 
ied as far as the exigencies of those 
times would allow, and to be carried 
farther when the times should be 
more propitious ; whereas the refor- 
mation as restored by Elizabeth was 
areformation already completed, a 
reformation sealed and hallowed by 
the blood of the martyrs, and never 
to be called in question without the 
guilt, at least of “ temerity.” From 
that time the church of England 
has been, in the estimation of all 
her true disciples, not infallible, for 
that would not be Protestant, but al- 
always and perfectly in the right,— 
theoretically fallible, but in fact nev- 
ererring,—a church ‘“ without spot 
or wrinkle or any such thing.” 
the circumstances and method 
of the English reformation, we see 
the elements of that strife in relation 
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to religious affairs, which agitated 
England from the days of Elizabeth 
to the revolution of 1688. On the 
one hand, the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment was so constituted as to be, 
far more than the aristocracy, the 
great support and bulwark of the 
throne; its patronage being, for the 
most part, directly or indirectly at 
the king’s disposal; its bishop bar- 
ons, with their power over the infe- 
rior clergy, and with their votes in 
the house of lords, being his crea- 
tures ; and all the highest honors of 
the national church, with whatever 
influence such honors can have on 
opinion or action, being absolutely 
at his disposal. On the other hand, 
there was among the people, and 
had been from the days of Wycliffe, 
a leaven of that true Protestantism 
which bids every man read the Scrip- 
tures for himself, and teaches every 
man that he is to be saved, not by 
the mediation of the church or of 
its priesthood, but by the grace of 
God in Christ freely pardoning his 
sin and forming his soul anew. ‘To 
this remnant of Lollardism, and to 
the influence which Wycliffe and 
his followers had left upon the pop- 
ular mind, the reformation in the 
days of Henry, and still more in 
the days of Edward, gave impulse 
and development. Thus while the 
church, considered as a political in- 
stitution, was reformed into so com- 
plete a dependence on the king, a 
reformation of another kind was 
going on among the people. New 
spiritual ideas—ideas which are the 
germ of popular liberty and of 
boundless activity and improvement, 
began to spread rapidly. Especial- 
ly in the reign of Edward VI, when 
Bucer at Cambridge, and Peter Mar- 
tyr at Oxford, were the authorized 
teachers of theology, forming the 
opinions and character of the young 
clergy—an arrangement not unlike 
what might he seen now in England 
if Merle D’Aubigné were placed at 
the head of theological instruction 
in one of those universities, and 
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Tholuck or Neander in the other— 
the principles of a true and thorough 
reformation took root in the univer- 
sities ; and thence were propagated, 
as the men educated under such an 
influence went abroad to their vari- 
ous employments in church or state. 
The towns, essentially republican in 
their constitution, showed from the 
first a decided aptitude for the re- 
ception of the new opinions. 

The two reformations—the one 
proceeding from the king, and the 
other proceeding from the people— 
were for a while prevented from 
coming into active collision, by the 
presence of an enemy equally dread- 
ed by each. Yet even in the reign 
of Edward VI, there was an omen 
of a coming controversy when the 
excellent Hooper refused to be con- 
secrated bishop in the * Aaronical 
habits,” as they were styled, and 
was consequently imprisoned till he 
consented to a compromise, and ac- 
cordingly made his appearance in 
his prelatical character * like a new 
player on the stage,” his upper gar- 
ment a long scarlet chimere down 
to the feet, and under that a white 
linen rochet * that covered all his 
shoulders, and a four-square cap up- 
on his head.” ‘The disgust which 
Hooper, with his thoroug!:!y Protes- 
tant tastes, must have felt in being 
compelled to make this mountebank 
appearance even once or twice, and 
the sympathy which all of his way 
of thinking must have felt with him 
in his imprisonment and in the de- 
gradation of his coerced conformity, 
might have shown to wise men what 
was to be expected when the refor- 
mation should be less in danger from 
any dissension among the enemies 
of Rome. In the reign of Mary, 
“the troubles at Frankfort,” where 
a little congregation of fugitives from 
England had adopted, instead of 
the book of common prayer, modes 
of worship more in accordance with 
the usages of the Protestants around 
them, till new comers made a schism 
among them by insisting on the 
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prayer-book as the very thing for 
which their brethren in England 
were then suffering martyrdom, wer 
a demonstration of the oppos 

tendencies which needed only time 
for growth, and opportunity for d. 
velopment, to agitate all England 
Of the eight hundred fugitives, \gy 
and clerical, who during that bloody 
reign found refuge in Geneva, anj 
in other cities where the reformatig, 
after the Swiss model had prevailed, 
only a few came home without the 
earnest desire of seeing the eccle 
siastical order of their native coup. 
try carried back, much farther thay 
Edward’s counselors had ventured, 
toward a primitive simplicity. The 
disappointment to which they wer 
doomed under Elizabeth, had nm 
tendency to make them satisfied, 
and did little to prevent their views 
from spreading among the most re 
ligious portion of the people. The 
Puritans began to be a distinct par 
ty as soon as the exiles returned. 
‘The supreme head of the chureh of 
England, Queen Elizabeth, was de 
termined that all the forms and cir 
cumstances of worship throughout 
the kingdom, should be exactly ac 
cording to her ideas of dignity and 
decorum. The prayers prepared 
and set forth in the service book, 
and no others, were to be offered in 
all churches. The clergy, accor 
ing to their degrees and functions, 
were not only to be distinguished by 
their dress, like the soldiers and off 
cers of a military establishment, but 
were to wear the same vestmenl 
which had been worn by the popish 
clergy of old, and which in the pop 
ular mind were inseparably associ 
ted with the old superstition. The 
communion table in every chureh 
was to stand, not as might please 
the taste of the congregation, of of 
the officiating minister, but as the 
Queen’s injunctions had directed. 
Several of the bishops were at firs 
much inclined to Puritan opinions, 
or at least to a reasonable and Chins 
tian moderation. Desiring to * 
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the people instructed and made bet- 
ter by the preaching of the Gospel, 
they were slow in adopting those 
measures Which tended to perpetu- 
ate the reign of popular ignorance 
py silencing the most intelligent and 
conscientious, as well as the most 
zealous and popular of the preach- 
ing clergy. Could those bishops 
have exercised, at that time, their 
own judgment, many of the objec- 
tionable ceremonies and vestments 
would have been dispensed with. 
But the queen was inflexible, and 
her power over the church as its 
head brought the bishops, after a 
while, to a zeal for ** the ceremo- 
nies and the habits” to which some 
of them, at the beginning, were 
strangers. 

The great personal popularity of 
Blizabeth as a sovereign, the ener- 
gyof her administration in the hands 
of such statesmen as Cecil and Bur- 
leigh, the eclat attendant on the re- 
pulse of the Spanish invasion, and 
her good sense in avoiding all col- 
lision with the established forms of 
the English constitution as it then 
was, enabled her to carry her peo- 
ple along with her in what she did, 
and in what she refused to do for 
ecclesiastical reformation. Thus un- 
der her long reign, the religious dif- 
ferences among her Protestant sub- 
jects, though continually becoming 
deeper and more ominous, never as- 
sumed such a form as to disturb the 
peace or check the prosperity of the 
kingdom. No equal period since 
the Norman conquest, had been 
more brilliant or more prosperous. 
But that very prosperity was prepa- 
nog the way for revolutions. The 
anstocracy, enriched by the spoils 
of the suppressed monastic institu- 
lions, Were gradually recovering 
something of their ancient weight 
im the nation. Commerce and the 
ars were giving increased impor- 
lance to the towns. The middling 
class between the sluggish peasant- 
tyand the proud nobility—that great 

embodying so much of indus- 
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try, skill, enterprise, and so rapid- 
ly acquiring both knowledge and 
wealth, was beginning gradually to 
feel its strength. A philosophic and 
enlightened mind might have fore- 
seen that the balance of powers in 
the state must ere long be re-adjust- 
ed, either gradually or suddenly, ei- 
ther peacefully or violently. 

When James I. came to the 
throne, the constitution of the church 
of England had been arranged long 
enough to produce its legitimate re- 
sults. ‘The bishops and other dig- 
nitaries had learned their depend- 
ence on the sovereign, and gen- 
erally were no longer tainted with 
any suspicion of Puritanism. Strange 
would it have been, if a church 
which had made them peers of the 
realm, and had placed their order 
nearest to the throne, and which 
gave them pomp, equipage, rev- 
enues and palaces, such as princes 
might envy, had seemed to them to 
require farther reformation. ‘The 
church, as an establishment, had 
become the ally of the court. And 
thus, if for no other reason, it came 
to pass that the Parliament, and es- 
pecially the house of commons, 
representing the public sentiment 
of the towns and of those smaller 
landholders who had little connec- 
tion with the court, naturally favored 
the Puritan demand for a farther 
reformation. Even during the reign 
of Elizabeth, the house of commons 
had repeatedly manifested a dispo- 
sition to interfere with the affairs 
of the church, much farther than 
agreed with the Queen’s inclina- 
tions. And when James, in his 
blustering and insolent way, began 
to promulgate and to put in practice 
his preposterous claim of a divine 
right to govern with absolute power, 
a right superior to all laws and 
inalienable by any compact, and it 
grew evident to all thoughtful men 
that a great struggle for the ancient 
liberties of England was approach- 
ing, and that the royal prerogative 
which was so fast overshadowing 
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the laws must be bounded by new 
and more effectual limitations, the 
Puritans who demanded a reform in 
the church, and the patriotic party 
who withstood the usurpations of 
the court, became more and more 
identified. 

There is a connection, deeper 
than Cranmer or Jewel ever suspect- 
ed, between Romish forms and insti- 
tutions on the one hand, and Rom- 
ish doctrine on the other. In the 
latter part of the reign of James, 
when the influence of Laud began 
to be ascendant, the true doctrines 
of the reformation began to be in- 
dustriously obscured and discoun- 
tenanced ; and a doctrine more con- 
sonant with the idea of a priesthood 
and of justification by some other 
process, besides a simple and un- 
divided reliance on Christ’s inter- 
cession, became the doctrine of the 
church as allied with the court. 
From this time, popish innovations 
began to be a distinct theme of com- 
plaint on the part of the Puritans. 
And in proportion as men were con- 
vinced, that under the existing sys- 
tem the doctrine of the church was 
going back, not only from the mark 
to which Latimer and Ridley at- 
tained, but even from the standard 
of the Elizabethan reformation, they 
naturally reasoned about the church, 
as they were already reasoning un- 
consciously about the state, that 
some new reform was needed; men, 
who sincerely believed and loved 
the Gospel, the doctrine of salva- 
tion by the grace of God, could 
not but feel that adequate security 
against a return of the whole body of 
popish doctrines, must be found in 
some new and more thorough re- 
formation. And then, as if on pur- 
pose to make Puritanism as pow- 
erful and formidable as possible, 
and to blend all voices of dissatis- 
faction against usurpation in the 
state or superstition in the church, 
into one swelling chorus of com- 
plaint and threatening, the court, 
and the church as swayed by the 
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court, began to stigmatize with th 
name of Puritans, not Only thos 
who were zealous against the habs 
and the ceremonies, but all wh 
opposed the introduction of Armip, 
ianism, all who desired to see 
Lord’s day kept holy, all who wer 
dissatisfied with an ignorant aj 
scandalous clergy, and all who wer 
alarmed at the outrageous pring, 
ples on which the government o 
the kingdom was conducted. 

The reformation in Scotland hag 
been from the beginning a move. 
ment of the people. It was an jp. 
surrection and revolution. There, 
as in England, the reforming nobles 
had grasped in one way and 
other a great portion of the wealth, 
with which the priestcraft of the 
clergy and the superstition cf the 
laity had been for ages enriching 
the church. Not only had the mon 
asteries been dissolved, but the sees 
of the bishops had been despoiled, 
and the bishops reduced to mer 
nullities, though the office had not 
yet been formally abolished by law. 
Scotland was in effect, though not 
in form, a Presbyterian kingdom, 
from the moment in which the r 
formation triumphed there. And 
when the kings of Scotland became 
by inheritance possessors of the 
throne of England, the Scotch, 
their jealousy lest their county 
might become a micre dependency 
of the greater and more powerfil 
kingdom, were more zealous than 
ever for their own ecclesiastical it 
stitutions as distinguished from the 
loftier hierarchy and the more o& 
nate worship of the English church 
The measures of James and of his 
son and successor, Charles I, both 
of whom were bent on gradually 
carrying the Scotch reformat 
backward into a conformity wit 
England, irritated the religious sy 
pathies of the northern kingdom, 
and made not only the enlighten 
and devout, but the masses, cling 
to their particular type of Protest 
antism, as the badge and the very 
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of their nationality. The 
restoration of the bishops, after their 
office had long been virtually abol- 
ished, to ecclesiastical power and 
civil dignities, was particularly of- 
fensive to the nobility and to the 


e. 

Itseems like a judicial infatua- 
tion, that in such a state of things, 
Charles, even under the advice of 
so narrow and short-sighted a mind 
gs Laud, should venture on the 
mad enterprise of reinstating in the 
church of Scotland, the system of 
doctrine, worship and government, 
which in the dialect of Oxford is 
now called “Catholicity.” From 
the beginning of his reign, this ill- 
taught and ill-advised king had 
maintained a constant quarrel with 
his English subjects. Having found 
successive Parliaments sternly bent 
on the redress of grievances, and 
reluctant to afford supplies without 
some security for a better adminis, 
tration of the laws and for a better 
protection of the rights of English- 
men, he had undertaken to reign 
without Parliaments; and for twelve 
years he had governed in absolute 
defiance of the ancient constitution 
ofthe realm. During those twelve 
years, it seemed likely that the Teu- 
tonic liberties of England would go 
the same way with those of France 
and Spain. During those twelve 
years it was, that some four thou- 
sand Englishmen emigrated to Ame- 
fica, and planted here a new and 
fairer England than that which they 
left behind them. During those 
twelve years it was, that such 
patriots as Sir John Eliot, were 
wearing out their weary lives in 
prison; and such as Hampden ap- 
pealed in vain to servile judges, the 
mere minions of the crown. The 
only hope for England was, that 
some occasion might arise which 
should make the calling of a Par- 

nt a matter of inevitable ne- 
cesity. At such a crisis, Laud 
tnd his master ran the risk of an 
‘xperment on the jealousy and 
Vol. 1. 33 
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turbulence of the Scottish nation. 
A service-book was prepared, with 
a few variations from that of Eng- 
land, some of which were calcula- 
ted to make it more obnoxious to 
Protestant minds; and without con- 
sulting either the Parliament of the 
kingdom, or the general assembly, 
or any of the synods of the kirk, 
the king attempted to introduce it 
simply by his absolute authority. 
Sunday, the 23d of July, 1637, was 
the day fixed upon for beginning 
the use of this new liturgy in all 
the churches in Scotland. On that 
day,ap immense concourse appear- 
ed at St. Giles’s church in Edin- 
burgh, where archbishops, bishops, 
and high officers of the kingdom, 
were to aid by their presence in 
securing for the new book a favor- 
able reception. The dean began 
his reading. Instantly there arose 
among the populace that thronged 
the old cathedral, such a_ noise 
of clapping, cursing, and crying, 
that nothing else could be heard. 
The bishop of Edinburgh ascended 
the pulpit to appease the tumult, 
* whom,” says Fuller in his quaint 
way, “a stool aimed to be thrown 
at him had killed, if not diverted by 
one present, so that the same book 
had occasioned his death and pre- 
scribed the form of his burial.” 
That stool, We may say, in its para- 
bolic flight, took off the heads of 
Strafford, Laud, and Charles. It 
was the signal-shot of what Oxford 
politicians in this country, as well 
as in England, still call * the great 
rebellion.” 

Immediately all Scotland was in 
commotion. The old “ NaTIoNAL 
COVENANT” against popery, which 
had been adopted in 1581 by King 
James and his court, and in 1590, 
by the nation generally, was re- 
vised and enlarged to adapt it to 
the times, and was enthusiastically 
sworn to by all classes of people. 
This covenant became a bond of 
union, a test of partisanship, an oath 
of allegiance to the liberties of the 
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kingdom and to the Presbyterian 
reformation. In the progress of 
the disturbances, the king was in- 
duced to call a general assembly of 
the kirk—a body which for many 
years had not been permitied to 
convene. ‘The assembly, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the govern- 
ment, and of the bishops with their 
dwindling party, was made up of 
covenanters ; and after seven days, 
the king’s commissioner attempted 
to dissolve it. But it would not be 
dissolved. It went on, annulling, 
rescinding, renouncing, reforming, 
with a high hand, till not a vestige 
remained of all that goodly fabric 
of episcopacy, which James and 
Charles had been so sedulously rear- 
ing, and of which the new liturgy 
was to have been the topstone. 
Nothing remained but war. The 
king, in the exercise of the despotic 
power which he had assumed, found 
means to raise an army in England, 
with which to subdue his unman- 
ageable subjects in Scotland. The 
Scotch, on the other hand, raised 
an army in the name of the king 
and covenant, to defend the kingdom 
against English invaders. Should 
the king succeed in the subjugation 
of Scotland by an Engiish army, 
England itself would thenceforward 
be held in more complete subjec- 
tion. On the border the two armies 
came near enough to look each 
other in the face; whereupon the 
king, perceiving no doubt that his 
army could hardly be relied on, 
suddenly agreed to a pacification, 
and both armies were disbanded. 
But as the Scotch had no intention 
of surrendering their religion or 
their liberty, so the king had no in- 
tention of giving up his designs. 
In a few months, by the advice 
of Laud and Strafford, the war was 
renewed; and so necessary was 
the subjugation of the covenanters 
deemed, and so much confidence 
had the king and court in Strafford’s 
power of overawing and swaying a 
representative assembly, that it was 
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resolved to try once more the tem. 
per of an English Parliament, 

A Parliament was called, hts 
tables were immediately covers 
with petitions for the redress of 
grievances in church and in state, 
It began with the consideration gf 
grievances. The king importuned 
the commons to begin witha rant 
of taxes, and to leave the grievances 
to him; and because the Parliamey 
was inflexible, it was suddenly dis 
solved, before a single act had bee 
passed. 

Again the most desperate effors 
were made, and all sorts of arb 
trary and illegal measures wer 
adopted, to raise money and a 
army for carrying on the war agains 
Scotland. The Scotch, knowing 
that the great body of the English 
nation was on their side, did ng 
wait to be invaded, but passed the 
Tweed with their army, and sud 
denly found themselves in_ posses 
sion of the three northern counties 
of England. In this prosperous 
state of their affairs, they renewed 
their addresses to the king, and on 
point of their petition was, thata 
free Parliament might be called 
England, to aid in the establishment 
of a lasting peace. ‘The king, thu 
humbled and defeated, and at the 
same time assailed with clamorous 
petitions from all quarters, was com 
pelled to agree to an arrangemelt 
by which an English Parliamest 
was immediately to be summoned; 
commissioners from Scotland were 
to proceed to London for the nego 
tiation and conclusion of a treaty; 
the Scotch army, remaining at New 
castle, was to receive eight hundred 
and fifty pounds a day for its sup 
port; and neither that army po 
the king’s, was to be disbanded, til 
the treaty should be concluded 
Accordingly, on the third day 
November, 1640, the Parliament, 
memorable in history as “ the Leng 
Parliament,” was assembled to aid 
in the work of restoring and coh 
firming peace between the two king 
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joms. No man could expect of a 
Parliament convened in such cir- 
cumstances, any thing else than 
the most strenuous endeavors to re- 
form the constitution, by limiting 
the royal prerogative which recent 
ysurpations had greatly extended, 
and by obtaining such securities for 
the faithful administration of the 

vernment, as might make the 
Magna Charta no longer a dead 
letter. The Scotch covenanters’ 
amy, quartered at Newcastle, was 
gsecurity, that till the conclusion of 
the treaty between the kingdoms, 
this Parliament would not be sub- 
ject to that sudden dissolution which 
had arrested the endeavors of so 
many preceding Parliaments. ‘Thus 
the Scotch felt, that England owed 
tothem all its hopes of liberty and 
reformation. ‘Their cammissioners 
for the treaty could not but be ad- 
mitted to the councils of the parlia- 
mentary leaders. ‘Their manner 
of proceeding, their covenant, their 
assembly, their form of ecclesias- 
tical order, the persons of their prin- 
cipal men, were regarded with a 
sort of grateful complacency. Their 
preachers, who came to London 
with the commissioners, and who 
performed the services of the Scotch 
kirk every Lord’s day at St. Antho- 
lin’s church—an edifice assigned to 
the commissioners for that purpose, 
according to a rule of international 
courtesy—were heard with enthu- 
siastic admiration. From that time 
the Scotch were excited with the 
idea of bringing the English church 
© a conformity with their own; 
and no one influence on the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament was more 
inauspicious to the success of their 
endeavors in behalf of English lib- 
erty, than the necessity of not of- 
fending the spirit which reigned in 
the covenanting realm of Scotland. 

Improving the advantage which 
the dilatory progress of the treaty 
ifforded them, the Parliament pro- 
ceeded to a series of reforming en- 
tctments, which if they had been 
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carried into effect in good faith on 
the part of the executive, would 
have made the constitution of Eng- 
land very much what it now is in 
respect to the securities which it 
creates for justice and liberty. Had 
the king understood his actual posi- 
tion, and submitted to it,—could he 
have seen that his attempt to change 
the constitution and to make himself 
absolute, had failed forever, and that 
the only safe policy was to concur 
heartily in such changes as might 
give his subjects security for the fu- 
ture if not indemnity for the past, 
it would not have been difficult to 
satisfy the expectations of the na- 
tion. But it soon became manifest 
to the Parliament, that in dealing 
with the king, they were dealing 
with one who was capable of any 
treachery ; and that nothing could 
be safely trusted to his fidelity. 
Funds for the great expense incur- 
red during the progress of the slow 
treaty with the Scotch, were obtain- 
ed in London on the credit of the 
Parliament. But what if this Parlia- 
ment should be suddenly dissolved 
as preceding Parliaments had been ? 
As the court and the Parliament be- 
came more openly hostile to each 
other, and the probability of an ear- 
ly dissolution was increased, it was 
found that the credit of the Parlia- 
ment was regarded as an inadequate 
security for new loans; and the 
king, in a fatal day, fatal for him- 
self and for his subjects, was indu- 
ced to give his assent to a bill has- 
tily carried through both houses, by 
which he divested himself of the 
power of dissolving that Parliament 
without its own consent. In other 
words, for the sake of remedying a 
present inconvenience, he consented 
to make that Parliament perpetual. 
Thenceforward, the house of com- 
mons instead of being merely a re- 
presentative body, was a perpetual 
corporation, admitted by the king, 
under all the forms of law, to a part- 
nership in the sovereignty. Of a 
body of men possessed of such pow- 
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ers, and entrenched in so complete 
an independence both of the king 
and of their several constituencies, 
what could be expected but that they 
would regard themselves as called 
to the great work of remodeling at 
their leisure, and to their own com- 
plete satisfaction, the constitution of 
the kingdom ? 

In reforming the government, and 
especially in limiting the abused pre- 
rogative of the sovereign, one of 
the first things to be thought of was 
the ecclesiastical constitution. ‘The 
church was in effect a great depen- 
dency of the crown, quite as much 
so as the army or the navy; and as 
things then were, far more likely 
than either to answer the purposes 
of an arbitrary and usurping sove- 
reign. ‘The multiplied tendencies 
to tyranny in the state, and to cor- 
ruption in the church, which were 
involved in such an arrangement, 
had become a matter of sad expe- 
rience. During those twelve years 
of systematic and settled usurpa- 
tion, the king’s prime minister in 
England was William Laud, at the 
beginning of the period bishop of 
London, and at the close archbishop 
of Canterbury. His successor in 
the see of London sustained, in ad- 
dition to the spiritual superinten- 
dence of that great diocese, what- 
ever secular cares were involved in 
a diligent and able administration of 
the office of lord high treasurer of 
England. Nearly all the bishops, 
and the great majority of the ten 
thousand clergymen of the establish- 
ment, had been found to be the wil- 
ling tools of the usurping king, on 
the principle that the ox knoweth 
his owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib. When the king was resorting 
to illegal methods of raising money, 
the clergy were employed to preach 
to the people his right, by God’s ap- 
pointment, to the property of the 
subject. Thus for example, one of 


them (Sibthorp) preached that “ if 
princes”—not the laws of the land 
made according to the constitution— 
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but “if PRINCES commanded 

thing which subjects might not per. 
form, because it is against the laws 
of God or of nature, or impossible 
yet subjects are bound to under, 
the punishment, without resisting, of 
railing, or reviling, and so to yield 
a passive obedience where they cay 
not yield an active one.” Another 
(Manwaring) used such language ag 
this, * The king is not bound to ob. 
serve the laws of the realm concer. 
ing the subject’s rights and liberties; 
but his royal will and pleasure jg 
imposing taxes, without consent of 
Parliament, doth oblige the subject's 
conscience on pain of damnation, 
Those who refuse obedience trans. 
gress the laws of God, insult the 
king’s supreme authority, and ar 
guilty of impiety, disloyalty and re. 
bellion. ‘The authority of both hov. 
ses of Parliament, is not necessary 
for the raising of aids and subsidies, 
as not suitable to the exigencies of 
the state.” This bold doctrine was 
preached and printed just before 
the Parliament of 1628; and after 
the house of lords in that Parliament, 
as the highest judicature of the 
realm, had passed sentence upon 
the author, and condemned him to 
fine and imprisonment, disabling 
him from preaching at court a4 
from holding any ecclesiastical ut 
secular preferment, he was not only 
pardoned by the king as soon as the 
Parliament had been dissolved, but 
he and others who had signalized 
themselves in the same way, were 
selected to receive from the govern 
ment distinguished tokens of regard. 
Such were the doctrines of the 
court; and such might be expected 
to be the doctrines of the church s0 
long as the church should continue 
to be a dependency of the crown. 
Accordingly the whole enginery of 
the ecclesiastical establishment was 
brought to bear in the great enter 
prise of subverting all the limits of 
the monarchy, and of making the 
king’s power absolute. Of the cai 
ons which under the advice of Laud, 
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and with corrections from his pen, 
were attempted to he imposed upon 
the church of Scotland, the first 
wnced an excommunication 

inst all who should affirm the 
wer and prerogative of the king 
not to be equal with that of the 
Jewish kings. And in 1640, just 
before the emergency which occa- 
sioned the Long Parliament, a con- 
yocation of the clergy of all Eng- 
land, in a session the lawfulness of 
which was, at the best, very ques- 
tionable, adopted a body of canons 
additional to those previously estab- 
lished by law, the first of which 
laid down a doctrine “ concerning 
the regal power” which deserves 
to be distinctly commemorated, as 
showing to what a depth of political 
baseness the clergy had been brought 
by the dependence of the church 
on the king. ‘The canon ordains 
and decrees that *“ every parson, 
vicar, curate, or preacher,” shall 
once every quarter publicly read on 
Sunday in the place where he serves, 
“the following explanation of the 
regal power: That the most high 
and sacred order of kings is of Dt- 
VINE RIGHT, being the ordinance of 
God himself, founded in the prime 
laws of nature and revelation, by 
which the supreme power over all 
persons civil and ecclesiastical, is 
given to them: ‘That they have the 
eare of God’s church, and the pow- 
er of calling and dissolving coun- 
cils both national and provincial : 
That for any persons to set up in 
the king’s realms an independent 
coercive power, either papal or pop- 
ular, is treasonable against God and 
the king; and for subjects to bear 
arms against their king, either offen- 
sive or defensive, UPON ANY PRE- 
TENSE WHATSOEVER, is at least to 
tesist the powers ordained of God ; 
and though they do not invade, but 
oly resist, St. Paul says they shall 
receive damnation : And though trib- 
tle and custom, aid and subsidy be 
due to the king by the law of God, 
tature and nations, yet subjects have 
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a right and property in their goods 
and estates; and these two are so 
far from crossing one another, that 
they mutually go together for the 
honorable and comfortable support 
of both.” That is, in fewer words, 
though the king by the law of God, 
nature and nations, has a right to 
levy taxes, the subjects have a right 
to what is left of their goods and 
estates after the king has taken what 
he judges to be necessary for the 
uses of government. ‘Thus in the 
controversy between a usurping king 
and a people who for ages had glo- 
ried in the idea of their freedom— 
in the controversy whether the king’s 
power was absolute and the imme- 
diate gift of God to him, or a pow- 
er circumscribed by the laws of the 
land, and bounded by the existence 
of coordinate powers—in the con- 
troversy whether the king had a 
right to “tribute and custom, aid 
and subsidy,” without a grant from 
Parliament, the church, which even 
in the darkest ages of popery had 
been to an honorable extent the an- 
tagonist of tyrants and the friend of 
the masses, deserted the cause of 
right and law and liberty, and be- 
came the handmaid. of royal usur- 
pation. Who can wonder that the 
patriotic party were bent on some 
searching and thorough reformation 
of the ecclesiastical establishment ? 

It is common with a certain class 
of writers, to speak of the Long 
Parliament as made up of men hos- 
tile from the first to every sort of 
episcopacy, and determined to in- 
troduce into England the same sys- 
tem which was then so triumphant 
in Scotland. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. The great bo- 
dy of the house of commons were 
undoubtedly Puriians, as the word 
was then used by the court party,— 
that is, they were opposed to arch- 
bishop Laud’s opinions and practi- 
ces; but that they came together 
with a preconceived determination 
to introduce presbyterianism, there 
is no evidence. On the contrary, a 
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few days after the commencement 
of the session, the commons passed 
an order that none should sit in their 
house but such as should receive 
the communion according to the 
usage of the church of England. 
And having observed a day of fast- 
ing, all the members on the next 
Lord’s day received the sacrament 
in Westminster abbey at the hands 
of bishop Williams, dean of that 
church. They felt that they were 
entering on a great and serious bu- 
siness; and they chose to begin 
their work as religious men, and 
with such acts of solemn devotion 
as in that age were deemed appro- 
priate to such a body. 

If we observe the manner and 
the successive stages of their pro- 
ceedings in relation to ecclesiastical 
affairs, we shall find additional rea- 
sons for rejecting the idea that they 
were presbyterians. Among the 
proceedings of the first business day 
of the session, an arrangement was 
made that on one day in each week 
the house should sit as a “ grand 
committee for religion.” A few 
days afterward, this grand commit- 
tee named a sub-committee of forty, 
subsequently increased to eighty, 
“to inquire into the causes of the 
great scarcity of preaching minis- 
ters, and to consider of a way for 
removing scandalous ministers, and 
putting others into their places.” 
The next thing done in relation to 
the church, was the adoption of a 
series of resolutions respecting the 
obnoxious canons framed by the late 
convocation. It was unanimously 
voted that the clergy in convocation 
or synod had no power to make any 
enactments which should be binding 
on laity or clergy without being rat- 
ified by act of Parliament; and it 
was resolved, that the particular 
canons in question coniained matters 
contrary to the fundamental laws 
and statutes of the realm, to the 
rights of Parliament, and to the 
property and liberty of the subject. 
Immediately afterward it was resol- 
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ved to impeach Laud as the autho 
and imposer of those canons, while 
at the same time the Scotch com. 
missioners preferred their complaint 
against him as one of the “ ingen, 
diaries” or authors of the war be 
tween the two kingdoms. 
Meanwhile, the known determina. 
tion of the Parliament to enter y 
some thorough ecclesiastical reform, 
had opened the door for the frees 
and boldest discussion, in the city 
and throughout the country. The 
press having been emancipated from 
the strict censorship which Laud 
had maintained over it, there was 
immediately a running fire of pam. 
phlets from all sorts of writers, for 
and against the established system, 
The good Bishop Hall, and those 
five Puritan clergymen whose igi. 
tials made up the word Smectym 
nuus, were carrying on their mem 
orable controversy—a_ controversy 
the more memorable, inasmuch as 
John Milton came to the aid of the 
Puritan divines, with a pamphlet 
written in the bitter temper of those 
times, and in all that gorgeousness 
of imagination and of diction, which 
makes his ephemeral prose writings 
hardly less interesting than his most 
elaborate poems. But the discus 
sion was not confined to the press. 
The pulpits resounded with it. Eve- 
ry place where intelligent men met 
each other, was a place for inquiry 
and debate on the great question of 
the day. It was in the expectation 
of such a discussion, that the Scotch 
commissioners, one of whom, Alex 
ander Henderson, was a preacher, 
the John Knox of his day—brought 
with them in the capacity of chap- 
lains, three of the ablest cham- 
pions of Presbyterianism which their 
country could afford. One of these, 
Robert Baillie, afterwards principal 
of the University of Glasgow, lef 
to posterity, in the shape of a vo 
luminous series of letters to his 
presbytery, to his wife, and to his 
friends, one of the liveliest descrip- 
tions now extant, of that age 
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revolution. In a letter to his wife, 
dated Newcastle, November 5, 1640, 
two days after the opening of the 
Parliament, Baillie says, “ At our 
resbytery, after sermon, both our 
noblemen and ministers in one voice 
thought meet, that not only Mr. 
Alexander Henderson, but also Mr. 
Robert Blair, Mr. George Gillespie, 
and I, should all three, for divers 
ends, go to London: Mr. R. Blair, 
tosatisfy the minds of many in Eng- 
land, who love the way of New 
England better than that of pres- 
byteries used in our church; I, for 
convincing of that prevalent fac- 
tion, [Laud’s party,] against which 
[have written; Mr. Gillespie, for 
the crying down of the English 
ceremonies, for which he has writ- 
ten; and all four to preach by turns 
foour commissioners.” In the first 
letter after their arrival in London, 
he says, “On Thursday last [No- 
vember 19] was here a fast. Mr. 
Blair and | preached to our com- 
missioners at home ; for we had no 
clothes for outgoing. [A predica- 
ment somewhat like that in which 
Mr. Dickens found himself, on the 
first Sabbath after his arrival in Bos- 
ton.]} Many ministers used greater 
liberty than ever here was heard of. 
Episcopacy itself beginning to be 
cried down, and a covenant cried 
up, and the liturgy to be scorned. 
The town of London and a world 
of men, minds to present a petition, 
which I have seen, for the abolition 
of bishops, deans, and all their ap- 
purtenances.”” Writing to the pres- 
bytery, December 2, he says, * The 
courage of this people grows daily, 
and the number not only of people 
but of preachers, who are for root- 
ing out of Episcopacy. All are for 
bringing them [bishops] very low ; 
but who will not root them clean 
away are not respected.” In the 
same letter he builds much on the 
hope, that Lords Say and Brook, 
and some leading men in the house 
of commons, who were known to 
have some sympathies with those 
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who had separated from the church 
of England, and who were there- 
fore inclined towards congregation- 
alism, would give their aid in the 
effort to abolish the office of the 
bishops. On the 18th of Decem- 
ber, the petition from the city of 
London, praying for the abolition 
of the episcopal system, ‘ root and 
branch,” and thence called the root 
and branch petition, was presented 
to Parliament; and Baillie, writing 
to his presbytery, the next day, 
says, ** Yesterday,a world of honest 
citizens in their best apparel, in a 
very modest way, went to the house 
of commons, and sent in two alder- 
men with their petition, subscribed, 
as we hear, by fifteen thousand 
hands, for removing episcopacy, the 
service-book, and other such scan- 
dals out of their church. It was 
well received.” He adds, that ** sun- 
dry peutions of several shires, to 
every one whereof some thousands 
of hands are put, will be given in 
against episcopacy.” In another 
part of the same letter, he speaks 
of the convocation of the clergy 
which was then sitting twice a week, 
but doing nothing, for want of a 
commission from the king, empow- 
ering it to transact business. He 
says, “We hear there was some 
thirty of them well minded for re- 
moving of episcopacy, and many 
more for paring of bishops’ nails, 
and arms too.” ‘The less good 
they intend, the better,” [so men of 
a thorough partisan spirit always 
reason,] ‘* the more easily they will 
be got overthrown.” And again 
he expresses his fears, ‘that the 
separatists are like to be some help 
to hold up the bishops through their 
impertinency.” In his Scotch pres- 
byterian acrimony, he knew not 
how to trust those who were so far 
in advance of their age, as not to 
believe in national churches. 

This may suffice to show, how, 
from the beginning of this Long 
Parliament, the expectations which 
men had of some thorough reform 
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in church and state, occasioned free 
and bold discussion in all quarters. 
The odium which the great eccle- 
siastical dignitaries had incurred, in 
consequence of their dependence 
on the king and their subserviency 
to his designs, created a popular 
prepossession against episcopacy it- 
self. ‘The success of presbyterian- 
ism in Scotland, created a prejudice 
in favor of a system, which had 
there shown itself capable of the 
most energetic and rapid achieve- 
ments ; and nothing was more nat- 
ural, than to suppose that the same 
system might be equally triumphant 
in England. The sudden popular- 
ity of the Scotch among the Eng- 
lish, and the adroit intermeddling 
of the commissioners from Scot- 
land and their chaplains, gave a 
great impulse to the presbyterian 
party. Yet, if Baxter’s testimony 
may be received—and what witness 
can be more worthy of credit, es- 
pecially on such a question ?—the 
great body of the English Puritans 
had not made up their minds, long 
after this time, in favor of presbyte- 
rianism, as preferable to some re- 
formed and primitive system of 
episcopacy. Even the authors of 
Smectymnuus, while they denied 
that the superiority of bishops to 
other ministers was by any Divine 
law, were at that time so far from 
the Scotch temper, that they were 
willing to petition Parliament, * that 
if episcopacy be retained in the 
church, it may be reduced to its 
primitive simplicity.” Nay, the 
“root and branch” petition itself, 
was aimed rather against English 
episcopacy in the concrete, than 
against episcopacy in the abstract ; 
—it spoke of “the government of 
archbishops, lord bishops, deans, 
and archdeacons,” and its prayer 
was, “that the said government 
with all its dependencies, roots and 
branches, might be abolished,” and 
that “the government according to 
God’s word” might be established. 

In Parliament, the London, or 
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“root and branch” petition, remaip, 
ed for some time on the table, yy 
party being quite ready to 

the discussion. Meanwhile, another 
petition was in preparation, which 
expressed the wishes of the 

of the Puritan clergy who had po 
yet been expelled from the estab. 
lishment. This, which was called 
the ministers’ petition, was present. 
ed to the house of commons on the 
23d of January, 1641, signed by 
seven hundred beneficed clergy. 
men. It asked distinctly not fo 
the abolition of episcopacy, but for 
the reformation of certain corrup. 
tions and abuses in the systemas 
then existing. Appended to the pe 
tition was a schedule of the thing 
complained of in detail, filling, as 
Baillie says, twenty sheets of paper, 
Other petitions came in from all 
parts of the country, some for epis. 
copacy, others against it. But, » 
far was presbyterianism, in the 
Scotch sense of the word, from be 
ing the thing demanded by the re 
forming party, those who petitioned 
against episcopacy had no other 
platform agreed upon among them 
selves ; and this notorious fact was 
forcibly objected against them in 
the counter petitions. 

Baillie appears to have been a 
watchful, but by no means a cod 
observer of the progress of events. 
His passionate Scotch prejudices of- 
ten led him to presume that what 
was done for Puritanism, and was 
not done for the separatists, was of 
course designed to promote the iden 
tical thing for which he and his col 
leagues were so industriously labor 
ing. He notices the ministers’ pe 
tition, while it was * posting through 
the land for hands to make it stark,” 
and he says that by the time It 
turns, “a large remonstrance, by 
some dozen of hands out of the 
whole number, will be ready, against 
the bishops’ corruptions in doctrine, 
discipline, life and all.” And flat- 
tered by the idea that his book 
against Laud—a work which het 
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with the same amusing af- 

fection with which the good vicar 
of Wakefield regarded his own fa- 
moustreatise against deuterogamy— 
had “ given good help”’ to the fra- 
ming of that remonstrance, he thinks 
that when the remonstrance is pre- 
sented to Parliament, ‘* the root of 
episcopacy will be assaulted with 
the strongest blast it ever felt in 
England.” He goes on to say that 
“the primate of Ireland” —arch- 
bishop Usher, one of the greatest 
and best men of that age, whose 
yiews were as large and his feelings 
as free and catholic as those of the 
illustrious Irish archbishop of our 
day—“ and a great faction with him, 
will be for a limited good,” that is, 
a “reduced episcopacy,” an epis- 
copacy with small dioceses and with- 
ot lord bishops; but he “ trusts 
they can not thrive in any of their 
designs.” The far greatest part,” 
he says, “are for our discipline for 
all the considerable parts of it ; they 
will draw up a model of their own, 
with our advice, to be considered up- 
on by commissioners of the church, 
and others appointed by Parliament, 
and (if God shall bless this land) 
by these commissioners to be settled 
inevery congregation at this extraor- 
dinary time, till afterward the church 
being constitute, a general assembly 
may be called to perfect it.” How 
far this scheming Scot misunder- 
stood, at that time, the designs of 
those who swayed the Parliament, 
he himself was afterwards a witness. 
On the same day on which the 
ministers’ petition was presented to 
Parliament, it so happened that the 
king summoned the two houses to 
meet him at Whitehall, and deliver- 
ed them a speech or lecture on va- 
hous matters in their proceedings, 
gwing them to understand what he 
would consent to, and what he would 
reject if enacted by them. Among 
other things which he discoursed 
upon, was this subject of church re- 
formation, respecting which so ma- 
ay a had been presented. 

Ol. I, 34 
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He charged the petitioners with mal- 
ice ; and as to the proposed reduc- 
tion of episcopacy by taking away 
temporal power from the bishops, 
he declared his determination “ not 
to consent that their votes in Parlia- 
ment should be taken away ; for,” 
said he, “in all the times of my 
predecessors, since the conquest and 
before, they have enjoyed it as one 
of the fundamental constitutions of 
the kingdom.” This speech was 
one of those many ill advised move- 
ments on the part of the king, which 
had no effect but to accelerate the 
approach of revolution. Baillie says 
of it, * This declaration will do no 
evil. Many who inclined to keep 
bishops being put out of state and 
brought low, while they see they 
must continue lords of Parliament, 
will join themselves more heartily 
to those who will essay to draw up 
their roots.” On the next business 
day, the house of commons showed 
how little they regarded the king’s 
impertinent interference, by appoint- 
ing a time for taking into consider- 
ation the ministers’ petition with the 
remonstrance accompanying, and 
the petition from the country for 
church reformation. ‘The London 
petition was afterward assigned to 
be considered at the same time. 
The slowness of the proceedings 
shows something like a reluctance 
to grapple with a subject in respect 
to which none could foresee the re- 
sult, and few perhaps were settled 
in opinion. On the 6th of Februa- 
ry, Baillie says to his wife, “ About 
them [the bishops] we are all in per- 
plexity. We trust God will put 
them down, but the difficulty to get 
all the tapouns of their roots pulled 
up, is yet insuperable by the arm of 
man.” The ministers’ remon- 
strance these days by-gone hath 
been read in the house by parts, for 
itis long. ‘They desire not an an- 
swer in haste, for fear their friends 
in the house be not strong enough 
to pull up that old oak, but many 
tears here are weekly sown for that 
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end.” ‘ We pray, preach and print 
against them [the bishops] most 
freely. Many a sore thrust get 
both men and women thronging in 
to our sermons.” 

On the 9th of February, after a 
sharp debate, in which some who 
afterward sided with the king insist- 
ed that the root and branch petition 
should be cast out without a hear- 
ing, all the petitions were referred 
to a large committee, who were “ to 
prepare heads out of these petitions 
for the consideration of the house,” 
but were not to meddle with the 
question about removing the office 
of bishop; ** the house reserving to 
itself the main point of episcopacy, 
to take it into their consideration in 
due time.” ‘“ Before this commit- 
tee, every other day,” says Baillie, 
“some eight or ten of the remon- 
strants appear. Dr. Burgess [af- 
terward one of the assessors or vice 
presidents of the Westminster As- 
sembly] commonly is their mouth. 
We suspected him as too much 
episcopal, and wished he had not 
been of the number, but he has 
such a hand among the ministry and 
others, that it was not thought meet 
to discard him; yet he has carried 
himself so bravely that we repent 
of our suspicions. The passages of 
the remonstrance that have yet been 
called for, he has cleared to the full 
contentment of all the committee, 
except Mr. Selden the avowed proc- 
tor for the bishops. How this mat- 
ter will go the Lord knows. All 
are for the erecting of a kind of 
presbytery, and for bringing down 
the bishops in all things spiritual and 
temporal, so low as can be with any 
subsistence ; but their utter aboli- 
tion, which is the only aim of the 
most godly, [ah! Baillie, “the most 
godly” are those that agree best 
with thee !] is the knot of the ques- 
tion; we must have it cut by the 
axe of prayer.” 

After this protracted hearing of 
the petitioners, the committee re- 
purted to the house three heads of 
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matter to be considered,—the secy, 
lar employments of the clergy ; th 
sole power of the bishops in eccle. 
siastical affairs, and particularly jg 
ordinations and church censures. 
and the large revenues of denss 
and chapters of cathedrals, with the 
inconveniences attending the appli. 
cation of those revenues. Much 
debate ensued. On the 10th of 
March, it was resolved that the |e 
gislative and judicial power of bish. 
ops in the house of peers, is a gre 
nea to the ihicdalind of thet 
spiritual function, prejudicial to the 
commonwealth, and fit to be take 
away by a bill. The next day, 
similar resolution was adopted in re. 
gard to bishops or other clergymen 
being justices of the peace or hay. 
ing judicial power in any secular 
court, thus determining to sweep 
them out of the star chamber 
Eleven days later the same condem 
nation was voted against their being 
employed as privy counselors, ot 
in any temporal office. Such were 
the results of consideration and dis 
cussion on the first head reported 
by the committee. 

For more than a month after the 
date of the last named resolution, 
both houses were chiefly occupied 
with the trial and attainder of the 
Earl of Strafford. Yet during that 
period, the three resolutions com 
cerning the secular employments of 
the clergy were put into the formof 
a bill, which was carried through is 
several stages in the house of com 
mons, and was sent up to the lords 
on the first of May. This mos 
reasonable and moderate measure 
of reform, the want of which secu 
larizes and dishonors the church of 
England at this hour, was rejected 
in the house of lords. So much 
hope was there, of any substantia 
improvement with the consent o 
the court prelates and their party. 
The majority of the lords expressed 
by resolution their willingness 
pass every part of the bill excepting 
that part which was to take awiy 
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he bishops’ votes in Parliament. 
Qn this point the commons insisted, 
and the lords refused to recede, and 
so the bill was lost. This sealed 
the fate of the bishops. It became 
more apparent than ever, that the 

lacy on which their consciences 
were fixed was their secular pomp 
and power, and not merely their 
giritual rank as a distinct order of 
Christ’s ministers. As soon as this 
determination of the lords was as- 
certained, a bill was introduced into 
the house of commons for the abol- 
ishing and taking away of archbish- 
ops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, 
and their offices, out of the church 
of England. The mover of this 
bill said on presenting it to the 
seaker, “1 never was for ruin, as 
long as there was any hopes of re- 
forming, and I now profess that if 
those hopes revive and prosper, I 
will divide my sense upon this bill, 
and yield my shoulders to under- 
prop the primitive, lawful and just 
episcopacy.” Scotch presbyterians 
never talked in such a strain. 

The bill for the abolition of the 
hierarchy having had its second 
reading on the day on which it was 
introduced, was referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole for considera- 
tion. Fifteen days afterward, (June 
ll,) it was taken up in the commit- 
tee, to be discussed by parts. On 
the first day the preamble was vo- 
ted; on the second it was resolved 
that the abolition of the several offi- 
ces of archbishops, bishops, chan- 
cellors and commissaries, should be 
one clause of the bill; on the third, 
the abolition of deans, archdeacons, 
prebendaries and canons, was agreed 
on, with the proviso that a compe- 
tent maintenance should be secured 
to the incumbents of such offices 
except in cases of personal delin- 
quency. Proceeding thus from one 
particular to another, the house at 
list on the 17th of July voted to 
adopt’ a new form of church gov- 
frament, to be substituted for that 
which they were proposing to abol- 
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ish—a system almost as different 
from the Scotch as it was from the 
hierarchy of Rome itself. Instead 
of resting upon the divine right of 
presbyteries and assemblies, it was 
to rest upon the law of the land, 
and was to be introduced and settled 
by parliamentary commissioners, 
none of whom were to be clergy- 
men. Every county in England 
was to be a distinct diocese or 
church, except Yorkshire, which 
was to be divided into three. In 
each diocese there was to be a sta- 
ted presbytery of twelve theologians. 
Over every presbytery there was to 
be a president, of the nature of a 
bishop. Each superintendent or 
bishop, assisted by some of his pres- 
bytery, was to have power to ordain, 
suspend and deprive ministers, and 
to excommunicate offenders. No 
superintendent was to be translated 
from one diocese toanother. There 
was to be a diocesan synod annual- 
ly, and a national synod once in 
three years. ‘This system instead 
of being presbyterianism, was noth- 
ing but a reformed episcopacy, an 
episcopacy much like that which 
was prevalent in the second and 
third centuries. Such a system, we 
venture to say, was, at that time 
certainly, far better suited to the 
structure of English society and to 
the genius of the English people, 
than the presbyterianism which the 
Scotch were so anxious to impose 
upon their neighbors. 

The progress of this bill was ar- 
rested by a movement on the part 
of the king, which made it necessa- 
ry for the Parliament to give all 
their attention for a while to other 
matters. Charles seeing the close 
alliance between the parliamentary 
leaders and the commissioners from 
Scotland, an alliance occasioned by 
the identity of their interests, had 
determined to concede to the Scotch 
every thing they might ask, and 
thus winning them over to his side, 
to deal with his English subjects 
separately. With this design he an- 
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nounced his determination to make 
a journey into Scotland. The Par- 
liament saw the reach of his design, 
and proceeded in all haste to secure 
the conclusion of the treaty between 
the two kingdoms, and the disband- 
ing of both armies, and to adopt oth- 
er measures, made necessary at that 
crisis. After the king had proceed- 
ed on his journey, commissioners 
from Parliament followed him, os- 
tensibly to superintend the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, but really to watch 
his movements and to see that a 
good understanding was kept up 
with the Scotch. ‘The result was 
that the Scotch became in their own 
view, and in fact, of more conse- 
quence than ever; and their hope 
of being able to impose their own 
presbyterian uniformity upon the 
English people was greatly strength- 
ened. 

While the king was in Scotland, 
a bloody insurrection was commen- 
ced in Ireland. Thousands upon 
thousands of the Protestant popula- 
tion of that unhappy country were 
massacred by the insurgents. A 
chill of horror at the announcement 
of so great and sudden a butchery, 
ran through England and Scotland. 
If the papists in Ireland were capa- 
ble of such atrocities, who could 
tell how soon the papists of England 
might strike some sudden and secret 
blow equally dreadful? Suspicions 
which history has not to this day 
completely removed, rested upon 
the king, as to some extent implica- 
ted in the plans of the Irish insur- 
gents. The panic of affright, of 
horror, of indignation, which seized 
upon the public, prepared all minds 
for the most desperate measures. 
The king returned in haste from 
Scotland, having pleased the people 
there by his concessions, but not 
having gained theirconfidence. And 
his next plan was to raise an army 
for the suppression of the Irish rebel- 
lion, which he might afterwards use 
for the suppression of the English 
Parliament. 
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The house of commons }gj 
thus diverted by the progress g 
events from the bill for reform; 
the government of the church, anj 
knowing very well that while th 
bishops retained their places a 
the lords no measure of that king 
could be carried, were Watching for 
some opportunity to effect their mp. 
moval from the house of peer, 
Thirteen of the twenty six bish 
were impeached for their share ip 
the late unlawful canons, but the im. 
peachment was not prosecuted, At 
the close of the year 1641, twelye 
of the bishops, alarmed at the ip. 
sults which they daily experienced 
from the rabble, signed a paper ex. 
pressing their purpose to absent 
themselves from their seats, and pro. 
testing against the validity of any 
thing that might be done in their ab 
sence. On the reception of this pa 
per, the lords, who had been their fast 
friends, were indignant, and com 
municated it to the commons with 
an expression of their displeasure. 
The twelve protesters were impeach 
ed of treason and confined in the 
Tower. Another bill for preventing 
clergymen from exercising tempo 
ral jurisdiction, which had passed 
the commons sometime before, and 
had lain unnoticed in the house of 
lords, was called up by a message 
fromthe commons. After some de- 
lay the bill was passed, and on the 
14th of February, 1642, it was sane- 
tioned by the king. 

But before the date just named, 
and while the affair of the twelve 
bishops was in progress, the king 
had taken that fatal step which may 
be regarded as the commencemeti 
of the war between him and the 
Parliament. From the time of his 
return from Scotland, the commons 
had been suspicious that some a 
tempt would be made to subdue 
them, or break them up by violence. 
The guard with which they had su- 
rounded themselves on the breaking 
out of the Irish insurrection, 


been removed ; and to their repeal 
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ed expostulations the king had an- 
gwered by offering to surround them 
witha guard of his own appointing — 
the very thing against which they 
were most desirous of protection. 
Under these alarms, they had pro- 
ceeded so far as to order halberts to 
be brought into the house, that in 
case of any sudden attack, they 
might defen| themselves. At last, 
on Monday the 3d of January, 1642, 
the first business day of that year, 
the king sent a sergeant at arms to 
the bar of the house, to demand of 
the speaker five of the most distin- 
guished members of that body, and 
toarrest them of high treason. The 
proceeding was entirely irregular, 
dispensing with all those legal for- 
malities without which there is no 
security for justice; the king had 
no more right to arrest any man by 
such a process than to kill an of: 
fender with his own hands. Of 
course the individuals thus demand- 
ed—one of whom was the illustri- 
ous Hampden—were not surrender- 
ed. The house appointed four of 
their members—one of whom, Lord 
Falkland, afterwards died in battle 
for that monarch—to inform his ma- 
jesty that the matter was of great 
consequence, and that they would 
take it into serious consideration, 
holding the members ready to an- 
swer any legal charge made against 
them. The next day, the king put 
himself at the head of his house- 
hold guard of gentlemen pensioners, 
and of an armed array of some 
hundreds of courtiers and disbanded 
soldiers and officers, who had been 
the night before enlisted and equip- 
ped for the undertaking ; and with 
this foree he marched from his pal- 
ace of Whitehall to the door of the 
of commons. Leaving his 
followers without, he enters with on- 
lyone or two attendants. Having 
cast one glance towards the place 
where Pym was usually seated, he 
proceeds to the speaker’s chair ; the 
speaker drops upon his knee; the 
mounts the platform ; the mace, 
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that badge of the speaker’s authori- 
ty, is removed; the members are 
all standing uncovered; the king 
from the speaker’s chair, but with- 
out sitting down, looks earnestly 
over all the benches, to discover the 
individuals whom he has come to 
seize. What a moment was that! 
The king himself was not deficient 
in personal courage, and his follow- 
ers at the door were rash enough 
and desperate enough for any bloody 
work. That old chapel of St. Ste- 
phen never saw a more exciting mo- 
ment. ‘There are arms within reach 
of the members, and at a moment’s 
warning the house may flash with 
the glitter of steel. As the king’s 
eye traverses those benches, it is 
met by glances as keen and fear- 
less as his; and many a voice that 
is afterwards to cheer, as with a 
clarion tone, the wheeling squadrons 
at Edgehill and at Marston Moor, 
can hardly suppress itself from ut- 
tering defiance. Cromwell is there 
—the Cambridgeshire farmer, with 
that ill fitted country-made coat, with 
that soiled neckcloth, with that 
slouched hat held in a hand clench- 
ed with indignation ; and perhaps it 
is the excitement of this very mo- 
ment that is waking within him the 
mighty energies of which the world 
as yet has no suspicion. ‘The first 
act of violence on the part of the 
king or his followers—the first move- 
ment towards seizing the person of 
any member, will make that floor a 
battle-ground ; and Cromwell is one 
so little imposed upon by the chime- 
ra of royalty, that in a fight he 
would strike the king himself as 
quick and as hard as he would 
strike a peasant. But the commons 
have had information of the king’s 
designs and movements ; and to pre- 
vent the conflict which might take 
place, and at the same time to baffle 
the king most completely, the five 
members whom he expected to take 
by force out of their seats, have been 
sent away. ‘The king, not seeing 
them, addresses a few words to the 
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house, and says, “I have come to 
know if any of those persons that | 
have accused for treason are here.” 
“] have come to tell you that I 
must have them wheresoever I can 
find them.” He then calls two of 
the accused persons by name, “ John 
Pym! Denzil Hollis!” But there 
is no answer. He turns to the 
speaker. ‘‘ Are any of those per- 
sons in the house? Do you see 
any of them? Where are they ?” 
The speaker on his knees replies 
that, in that place, he has neither 
eyes to see nor tongue to speak, but 
as the house is pleased to direct him. 
“ Well,” says the king after survey- 
ing the house once more, “I see 
the birds are flown ;” and then with 
a few words more about his inten- 
tion of doing justice, and his ex- 
pectation of their obedience, he re- 
tires, taking off his hat till he comes 
to the door. As he goes out, the 
suppressed emotions of the mem- 
bers break forth in the cry of Priv- 
ilege! Privilege ! 

From that day forward, all par- 
ties saw that the controversy must 
soon be tried by an appeal to arms. 
A week afterwards the king, in de- 
feat and shame, left his palace of 
Whitehall, in London, to return no 
more till he returned a prisoner. 
He retired to the palace of Hamp- 
ton court, about thirteen miles dis- 
tant, leaving the Parliament in pos- 
session of all the influences that 
centered in the metropolis. And 
though he continued to hold inter- 
course with Parliament by the ex- 
change of messages; and though 
he gave his assent to several bills, 
and particularly to that most dis- 
tasteful one for taking away the 
votes of bishops in the house of 
lords, it was done only to gain time 
or some other advantage; and all 
men knew that at whatever moment 
he might feel himself strong enough, 
all these enactments would be ab- 
solutely disregarded, or set aside as 
null from the beginning. Both par- 
ties were arming as fast as possible. 
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On the 22d of August, the king 
made a formal commencement gj 
war, by setting up his Standard at 
Nottingham. 

Of course, while these measures 
were in progress, the good will of 
the Scotch nation grew more jm. 
portant to the Parliament. And 
the more nearly balanced the par. 
ties were in England, the more did 
that nation enjoy the hope of impo- 
sing their admired uniformity upog 
their neighbors. ‘Their commission. 
ers offered to mediate between the 
king and Parliament. The king 
rejected the offer; but the house 
of commons thanked them for their 
kindness, and persuaded the Scotch 
to send an army into Ireland agains 
the insurgents there, which was in 
effect relieving England and em 
barrassing the king. In April, both 
houses united in a declaration, in 
which they professed that they in 
tended “a due and necessary r- 
formation of the government and 
discipline of the church,” “ and for 
the better effecting thereof speedily 
to have consultation with godly and 
learned divines.” In the same de- 
claration they promised, that they 
would * use their utmost endeavors 
to establish learned and _ preaching 
ministers, with a good and sufficient 
maintenance, throughout the king- 
dom.” Thus, without promising 
any thing more than what all Pur 
tans united in demanding, and with 
out committing themselves at all for 
the Scotch discipline, they gave 
room for the promoters of that disci 
pline to hope for ultimate success. 

In accordance with this declar 
tion, when the Parliament, as one 
of the last measures before the com 
mencement of actual hostilities, semt 
the king their nineteen propositions, 
showing, in compliance with a Te 
quest of his, the sum of all their 
desires for the reformation and s 
curity of church and state, one 
of their propositions was, that he 
should consent to such a reforms 
tion of the church government and 
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, as both houses should ad- 
yise, after the consultation with di- 
vines of which they had spoken in 
their declaration ; and that he should 
give “ his best assistance for the 
rising of a sufficient maintenance 
for preaching ministers throughout 
the kingdom.” 

In the month of May, the Scot- 
tish council, the executive govern- 
ment of the kingdom, sent their 
chancellor to London to renew the 
offer of mediation. ‘The result was 
the same as before. The king re- 
jected the proposal ; while the Par- 
jiament gave it a favorable recep- 
tion, and even wrote to the general 
assembly of the kirk, desiring their 
advice and assistance in the refor- 
mation of religion. ‘The assembly 
in their reply, insist on their * de- 
sires for unity of religion, that there 
might be one confession of faith, 
one directory of worship, one pub- 
lie catechism, and one form of 
church government,” throughout the 
British empire. ‘They advise the 
Parliament to begin with a uni- 
formity of church government ; for 
there is no hope, they say, “ till 
prelacy be plucked up root and 
branch, as a plant which God hath 
not planted.” ‘The Parliament in 
their reply, reciprocate the assem- 
bly’s desire of a religious unity, that 
inall his majesty’s dominions there 
may be but one confession of faith 
and form of church government. 
But careful not to entangle them- 
selves by pledges, they add, that 
“though this is hardly to be ex- 
pected punctually and exactly, they 
hope, since they are guided by the 
same spirit, they shall be so direct- 
edas to cast out every thing that is 
dfensive to God, and so far agree 
with the Scots and other reformed 
churches in the substantials of doc- 
ime, worship, and discipline, that 
there may be a free communion in 
all holy exercises and duties of 
public worship, for the attaining 
whereof, they intend an assembly 
of godly and learned divines as 
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soon as they can obtain the royal 
assent.” They also declare to the 
assembly, not that episcopacy in 
every sense of the word is evil, but 
“‘ that this government by archbish- 
ops, bishops, their chancellors and 
commissaries, deans and chapters, 
archdeacons, and other ecclesias- 
tical officers depending on the hier- 
archy, is evil,” and that they are 
resolved * the same shall be taken 
away.” They conclude with de- 
siring their brethren of Scotland to 
concur with them in petitioning the 
king for an assembly of divines, and 
to send some of their own ministers 
whenever the assembly should be 
called, in order to facilitate the at- 
tainment of the uniformity so much 
desired. The king on the other 
hand, sent a remonstrance to the 
Scotch council, in which he assured 
them that the leaders of Parliament, 
whatever professions they might 
make, were at heart as much op- 
posed to presbyterianism as the 
Scotch were to episcopacy. But 
the king was one of those unfor- 
tunate persons, who are not believed 
even though they speak the truth. 
Whatever may have been the 
intentions of Parliament respecting 
the presbyterianism on which their 
brethren of Scotland were insisting, 
they had no intention of retaining 
the established episcopacy of Eng- 
land. Accordingly, in the month 
of September, they redeemed their 
pledge on that point by passing a 
bill “for the utter abolishing and 
taking away of all archbishops, bish- 
ops, their chancellors and commis- 
saries,” &c. Unlike the former bill 
which had been dropped in the 
house, it made no provision for the 
introduction of a new system, but left 
that matter open for subsequent legis- 
lation. And that there might be time 
to provide a substitute, the abolition 
of the existing system was not to 
take effect till the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 1643. ‘The way was thus open 
for Scotland to unite with the Par- 
liament, if they were willing to give 
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their aid on any terms short of ac- 
tually imposing their uniformity on 
the people of England. 

The battle of Edgehill on the 
Lord’s day, October 23d, when the 
king, marching from the north to- 
wards London with fifteen thousand 
men, met the earl of Essex with 
nearly an equal force—was the first 
encounter of armies in the war, to- 
wards which all events had so long 
been tending. ‘That Sabbath eve- 
ning, four thousand Englishmen lay 
dead upon the bloody field. And 
the blood of thousands more must 
needs be shed, sometimes in battle, 
sometimes upon the scaffold, some- 
times with a more dreadful atrocity 
under the gallows, before the axiom, 
that England with all its people 
was made for the king, could be 
superseded by the axiom, that Eng- 
land with its king and all its insti- 
tutions was made for the people. 

Such was England two hundred 
years ago—the foundations of all 
her institutions shaken as by an 
earthquake—her ancient govern- 
ment resolved into warring elements 
—armies garrisoning her cities, or 
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quartered upon her vill 

blood of fratricidal battles stainj 
her fields and mingling with je 
streams—perplexity, distrust, any. 
iety, fear and wrath, in the palaces 
of her nobles and the cottages of 
her peasantry. War, civil war, had 
begun with all its horrors for the 
present, and all its perils for the 
future. What was to be the result 
of the conflict—whether new ang 
adequate barriers were to be erected 
against absolute power ; or whether 
laws, liberties, charters, were all to 
be overthrown in some disastrogs 
battle—whether the ecclesiastical 
polity of the state was to be so rm. 
formed, as that the church wih 
its endowments, instead of existing 
only to surround the throne with 
the pomp of a compliant hierarchy, 
should exist only for the moral ip 
struction and spiritual illumination 
of the whole people; or whether 
the pure gospel was to be trampled 
down, and lost to England, in the 
triumphant return of dark and cruel 
superstitions—none could foretell 
from all the omens of that stormy 
sky. 


GOVERNOR YALE. 


Tue History of Yale College by 
President Clap, published in 1766, 
contains the fullest account that we 
have seen, of Elihu Yale, the emi- 
nent benefactor of that institution— 
with whose likeness we have em- 
bellished this number of the New 
Englander. 

President Clap says: Presently 
after this, (in 1718), the Collegiate 
School at New Haven received sun- 
dry very large and generous dona- 
tions, which were very acceptable 
at this difficult time. The greatest 
of which was from the Honorable 
Exrnvu Yate, of London, governor of 
the East India Company. He was 
heir toa manor in Wales, of the value 


of five hundred pounds sterling, per 
annum, besides the vast treasures 
he got by his personal industry 
while he was in the East Indies 
The paternal estate (as it was said) 
being entailed to the male heir of 
the family, and he having no son, 
but three daughters, sent to his firs 
cousin and next male heir, Mr. John 
Yale of New Haven, with whom he 
had been formerly acquainted i0 
England, to send him one of his 
sons, to inherit the paternal estate. 
Accordingly, in the year 1712, he 
sent his son, Mr. David Yale, ® 
London, who upon his return, wa 
graduated at this College, 1724. 
These things brought Governa 
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Yale into correspondence with the 
Honorable Governor Saltonstall and 
the Rev. Mr. Pierpont of New Ha- 
yen, which was the occasion of his 
nerous donations. In the year 
1714, he sent forty volumes of books 
in Mr. Dummer’s collection. Last 
year he sent above three hundred 
yolumes, both which parcels | sup- 
to be worth one hundred 
nds sterling. ‘This summer he 
sent goods to the value of two hun- 
dred pounds sterling at prime cost, 
besides the king’s picture and arms, 
with some intimations that he would 
yet add; and accordingly three 
years afier, he sent to the value of 
one hundred pounds more; both 
which parcels were sold here for an 
equivalent to four hundred pounds 
serling. 

On September 12, 1718, there 
was a splendid commencement held 
at New Haven, where were present, 
besides the trustees, the Honorable 
Gurdon Saltonstall, Esq., Governor 
of the colony of Connecticut, the 
Honorable William Taylor, Esq., as 
representing Governor Yale, the 
Honorable Nathan Gold, Esq., Dep- 
uty Governor, sundry of the wor- 
shipful Assistants, the Judges of the 
Circuit, a great number of reverend 
ministers, and a great concourse of 
spectators. 

The trustees, in commemoration 
of Governor Yale’s great generosi- 
ty, called the collegiate school, af- 
ter his name, Yale College ; and en- 
tered a memorial thereof upon re- 
cord, which is as follows: 

Generosissima, honoratissimi Do- 
mini Exrau Yate Armigeri, dona- 
tone, vigilantes Scholae Academice, 
in splendido Novi Portis Connecti- 
cutensis oppido constitute, Curato- 
tes, edificium collegiale inceptum 
érectumque perficere capaces red- 
diti, honorem tali tantoque Mecena- 
f patronoque debitum, animo gra- 
tssino meditantes, memoriamque 
tanti beneficii in hane praecipué co- 
loniam collati, in omne sevum mo- 
do optimo perducere studiosi: Nos 
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Curatores negotii ianti, in commu- 
ne preesertim hujus provincie pop- 
uli bonum, momenti cura honorati, 
omothumadon consentimus, statui- 
mus et ordinamus, nostras sedes aca- 
demicas patroni munificentissimi 
nomine appellari, atque YALENSE 
CoLLeGiuM nominari: ut hee pro- 
vincia diuturnum viri aded genero- 
si, qui, tanta benevolentia tantaque 
nobilitate, in commodum illorum 
maximum propriamque incolarum, 
et in presenti et futuris seculis, util- 
itatem consuluit, monumentum re- 
tineat et conservet. 

Jacosus Noyes, 

Mossrs Noyes, 

SamvEL ANDREW, 

Samvuet RvusseEi, 

Josepuus Wess, 

JOHANNES DAVENPORT, 

Tuomas RvGG.Les, 

SrepHanus BuckINGHAM. 

Which I shall translate, for the 
sake of the English reader. 

The Trustees of the Collegiate 
School, constituted in the splendid 
town of New Haven, in Connecti- 
cut, being enabled by the most gen- 
erous donation of the Honorable 
Evisu Yare, Esq., to finish the 
college house, already begun and 
erected, gratefully considering the 
honor due to such and so great a 
benefactor and patron, and being 
desirous, in the best manner, to per- 
petuate to all ages the memory of 
so great a benefit, conferred chiefly 
on this colony: We the trustees, 
having the honor of being intrusted 
with an affair of so great impor- 
tance to the common good of the 
people, especially of this province, 
do with one consent agree, deter- 
mine and ordain, that our college 
house shall be called by the name 
of its munificent patron, and shall 
be named Yate Couiece; that this 
province may keep and preserve a 
lasting monument of such a gene- 
rous gentleman, who, by so great a 
benevolence and generosity, has pro- 
vided for their greatest good, and 
the peculiar advantage of the inhab- 








itants, both in the present and future 
ages. 

On the commencement day morn- 
ing, this monument both of gene- 
rosity and gratitude was with solemn 
pomp read off in the college hall, 
both in Latin and English ; then the 
procession moved to the meeting 
house, to attend the public exercises 
of the day; wherein, besides the 
oration made by one of the bache- 
lors, the Rev. Mr. John Davenport, 
one of the trustees, at the desire of 
the body, made a florid oration, 
wherein he largely insisted upon 
and highly extolled the generosity 
of Governor Yale. Eight candi- 
dates received the honor of a de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts; and sev- 
eral more were created Masters. 
And the Honorable Governor Sal- 
tonstall was pleased to grace and 
crown the whole solemnity with an 
elegant Latin oration; wherein he 
congratulated the present happy 
state of the College, in being fixed 
at New Haven, and enriched with 
so many noble benefactions; and 
particularly celebrated the great gen- 
erosity of Governor Yale, with much 
respect and honor. 

After this the trustees sent a very 
complaisant letter of thanks to Gov- 
ernor Yale, and gave him a partic- 
ular account of all the transactions 
at the commencement. 

Governor Yale, the great bene- 
factor to this College, died July 8th, 
1721. He descended from an an- 
cient and wealthy family in Wales, 
who for many generations possessed 
the manor of Plas Grannow, and 
several other messuages, near the 
city of Wrexham, of the yearly val- 
ue of five hundred pounds. ‘Thom- 
as Yale, Esq., the Governor's father, 
for the sake of religion, came over 
to America with the first settlers of 
New Haven, in the year 1638. 
Here the Governor was born, April 
5, 1648. He went to England at 
the age of about ten years; to the 
East Indies at about thirty, where 
he lived near twenty years; acqui- 
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red a very great estate; was made 
Governor of Fort St. George ; may. 
ried an Indian lady of fortune, the 
relict of Governor Hinmers, his pres 
decessor; by whom he had three 
daughters, viz. Katharine, who was 
afterwards married to Dudiey North, 
Esq., commonly called Lord North; 
Ann, who was married to the Lord 
James Cavendish, uncle to the Duke 
of Devonshire; and Ursula, who 
died unmarried. After his retum 
to London, he was chosen Goyerpor 
of the East India Company, and 
made the donations before mention 
ed. And it is said, that a little be. 
fore his death, he wrote his will, 
wherein he gave five hundred pounds 
more ; but afterwards, thinking it 
was best to execute that part of his 
will in his lifetime, he packed up 
goods to that value, ready to be 
sent; but before they were shipped, 
he took a journey into Wales, and 
died at Wrexham, in or near the 
seat of his ancestors. So that the 
goods were not sent, neither could 
the will obtain a probate, although 
Governor Saltonstall took much pains 
to effect it. 

He was a gentleman who greatly 
abounded in good humor and gene- 
rosity, as well as in wealth ; and his 
name and memory will be grateful. 
ly perpetuated in Yale College. 

A note on the 189th page of Ba- 
con’s Historical Discourses, affords 
reason to believe that President Clap 
hes not given to Jeremiah Dummer, 
Jr., then agent in London for the 
colony of Connecticut, all the hon 
or due him for his exertions in be 
half of the infant College. it was 
probably owing to his influence, that 
the charities of Governor Yale took 
this direction. 

A catalogue of the paintings in 
the south room of the Trumbull 
Gallery, Yale College, contains some 


further particulars from the pen of 


Professor Kingsley. He says: The 
portrait of Governor Yale, now i 
possession of the College, was pre 


sented by Dudley North, Esq., sonof 
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Catharine ; and “— gept to the col- 
lege in 1789, on the application of* 
President Stiles. This grandson of 
Governor Yale was at that time own- 
er of the family estate at Wrexham, 
and was a member of Parliament. 
From a date on the canvas, the por- 
trait appears to have been executed 
by E. Seeman, 1717, about four 
ears before the Governor’s death. 

The following is a copy of Gov- 
emor Yale’s epitaph, in the church- 

rd at Wrexham : 

Under this tomb lyes interred Eli- 
hu Yale, of Place Gronow, Esq.; 
born Sth of April, 1648, and dyed 
the 8th of July, 1721, aged 73 years. 
Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Afric travel'd, and in Asia wed, 

Where long he liv’d and thriv’'d; at London 
dead. : 

Mach good, some ill he did ; so hope all's even, 

And that his soul through mercy’s gone to 
heaven. 

You that survive and read, take care 

For this most certain exit to prepare, 

For only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

An engraved likeness of Gover- 
nor Yale was sent to the College at 
an early period, under which was 
placed, in manuscript, the following 
inscription : 

Effigies clarissimi viri D. D. Elihu 
Yale, Londinensis Armigeri. 
En vir! cui meritas laudes ob facta per orbis 

Extremos fines, inclyta fama dedit. 

Hquor arans tumidum, gazas adduxit ab 

Indis, 

Qnas ille sparsit munificante manu : 
lascitie tenebras, ut noctis luce corusca 
Phoebus, ab occiduis pellit et ille plagis. 
Dum mens grata manet, nomen laudesque 
YALENSES 
Cantabunt sosoLEs, unanimique PATRES. 


Imitated by Dr. Percival. 


Behold the man, for generons deeds renown'd, 
Who in remotest regions won his fame ; 
With wise munificence he scattered round 
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° Thd wealth, that o’er the sea from India 
came. 
From western realms he bids dark ignorance 


As ilies the night before the dawning rays : 
So long as grateful bosums beat, vhall high 

YALE’S sons and pious fathers sing his 

praise. 

The gratitude expressed by the 
founders of Yale College, and the 
other leading men of the colony, 
for the “generous donations” of 
Governor Yale, and the very great 
benefits to the country and the world 
that are traced back to these early 
endowments of the Institution, we 
wish might inspire some of our cap- 
italists with a laudable desire to en- 
roll their names, along with that of 
Yale, as the benefactors of mankind, 
by endowing such of our infant in- 
stitutions as Lane Seminary, and 
Western Reserve, Marietta and Iili- 
nois Colleges. The cause of ed- 
ucation, of religion, of good order, 
at the West, depends on the prosper- 
ity of these seminaries. ‘They need 
funds. But such are the calls on 
the charities of the middle class of 
Christians, for the prosecution of 
more direct measures for spreading 
the Gospel, that they reluctantly 
close their ears, with few excep- 
tions, against the appeals of these in- 
stitutions. Permanent endowments, 
therefore, can come only from the 
Elihu Yales of the country—men 
of wealth and munificent hearts, 
who either have few heirs depen- 
dent upon them, or property enough 
both for heirs and noble charities, 
Let such men remember, at least 
in their wills, the colleges referred 
to—a sure way of embalming their 
names in the hearts of a grateful 
posterity. 
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The we Lament over Lost Souls. 


THE ANGELS’ 4 De Woe- ee 4 SOULS, 


In visions strange, upon a dreary shore 

I stood where rocks confused and high up-pil’d, 
Stupendous forms, frown’d o’er the ocean’s roar, 
Which ever in their bases caverns wore, 

And shook the coast afar with murmurings wild. 


Behind arose a forest dark and wide ; 
Before the mighty desert of the sea: 
No beacon there the helmsman lost to guide ; 
No harbor where the wandering ship might ride: 
Fit place for sailors’ graves it seemed to be. 


*T was twilight spread with clouds ; but o’er the deep 
Long streaks of sky just on the horizon shone : 
The winds, which never here had sunk to sleep, 
Blew loud and hoarsest now ;—upon the steep 
I lay, and watched the gloomy scene alone. 


The waves were tinged beneath that scanty sky 
Dark-grey, whene’er they reared their ridge of foam, 
At distance, wall’d with rocks immensely high, 
A narrow island coast | could descry, 
Where men in forms of grief appeared to roam. 


Ob how despair had borrowed from the mind 
The outer hues and lineaments of care : 
Each thought of swiftest flight yet left behind 
The flush and stamp of passion well defin’d, 

Like lightnings fix’d and printed on the air. 


Silent they seem’d to pace along ;—the day 
Saw, as it rose and as it fell, their pain. 

Silent they pac‘d, and watch’d out night’s delay, 

Save when some wildest image pass’d away, 
They shriek’d for gladness, ere it came again. 


Nanght was to them that glorious western sun, 
Emblem to mortals here of joys above : 

Naught was the dash of waves, or day begun ; 

Day was as night, and nature’s smile was gone : 
The darkness of the soul obscured all forms of love. 


Each to the pangs which being scarce could hold 
Was fettered ; knew nor felt he aught beside. 

The sympathies of earth were stiff and cold ; 

For how could love and joy their buds unfold, 
When beat by storms of death on every side ? 


Much was I moved by this mysterious sight ; 
In human fellowship my hands I wrung. 
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The Angels’ Lament over Lost Sovls. 


Nor I alone was mov’d ; but spirits bright, 
Like angels clad or martyrs rob’d in white, 
In voices sad and shrill their pity sung. 


Their ceaseless roar the waves now first forbore : 
Sudden the winds were lull, as they began. 
*Twas sadder far than earth e’er learnt before, 
And cut deep sorrows in my heart, no more 
To be forgot with life ; and thus it ran: 


Mourn, earth and time, and let the cry 
Spread from the highest seraph’s throne, 
Through all the reign of the Most High, 
For souls, akin to heaven, undone. 
Lost is their all: before, behind, 
No twinkling ray of joy appears ; 
No hope can flutter in the mind, 
Or shorten heaven’s undying years. 
They stand like beacons lit by God 
Upon the path that sin has trod. 


Oh that some winged voice of love, 
Forth bursting from th’ eternal throne, 
Could through these blasted deserts move, 
And stop each desperate sufferer’s groan. 
** Awake and live, thou ruined mind; 
Bloom forth beneath the love of heaven : 
Fly from thy prison, soul refined, 
Towards God, who speaks thy sins forgiv’n.” 
Ah! worlds may rise in chaos drear, 
And sink, ere they such tidings hear. 


Ah! ‘tis a bitter destiny 
That, while your sleepless souls shall last, 
Memory, awake at God’s decree, 
Must brood and hover o’er the past ; 
That conscience may not close her eye 
Watching sin’s ever-deepening stain ; 
While worn-out hope no more can try 
To escape these rolling waves of pain. 
There is no ark of safety more ; 
There is no distant sun-bright shore. 


O! could we still their fever’s rage ! 

O, might we suffer in their place! 
For pain were bliss through many an age, 

If thus we won them pardoning grace. 
But what avails the idle thought ? 

Sin past remembered, present known, 
Is with remorse and horror fraught, 

With deep despair and many a groan. 
They cast the light from heav’n away, 


And sought a night that knows no day. 
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Then since your minds no rest can know ; 
Since no deliverer can be found ; 
Bid thousand streams of sorrow flow, 
Tear wide each deep and cureless wound. 
But we oft resting on the wing 
Will mourn for minds to ruin given, 
That might have learn’d with us to sing, 
That might have shone and glow’d in heaven. 
O shipwreck dear beyond all cost, 
When once heaven’s kindred, souls, are lost. 


Alas! how feeble the reflected song : 
Far other notes they sung, but such the strain ; 
It ceas’d ; but stayed upon my senses long, 
And fill’d me with its echo c!ear and strong, 
Until I fled the agony of pain. 


And as the voices died they seemed to say 

** Be like in pity to the blest above, 
Who mourn for souls that cast themselves away, 
Resigned, but not exulting on the day, 

When judgment issues from eternal love.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Bible in Spain; or the Jour- 
neys, Adventures and Imprison- 
ments of an Englishman, in an 
attempt to circulate the Scriptures 
in the Peninsula. By Grorce 
Borrow. 


Tuis is the title of a very enter- 
taining book—a book which will be 
read by almost all intelligent per- 
sons in England and the United 
States. The author, Mr. George 
Borrow, went to Spain in 1835, in 
the service of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, and there he 
remained until 1840, with the ex- 
ception of short intervals of absence 
in England. His work on the “ Gip- 
sies of Spain,” first attracted the 
attention of the reading public, and 
prepared the way for a most favor- 
able reception of the “ Bible in 
Spain.” Who Mr. Borrow was, we 
are not informed ; but what he is, 
a very intelligent, well educated, 
kind hearted, bold, enterprising, 


English gentleman, shines out o 
every page of his work. He is 
evidently not a clergyman, but 
a zealous, generous son of “the 
church,” who, having traveled ia 
all parts of the Eastern continent, 
and learned “to speak with other 
tongues,” was prepared as if by set 
purpose, for this work in Spain 
Into whatever company he fell, be 
was at home. He could convene 
with every tribe, sect, and profes 
sion of people, whom he chenced 
to meet; and knowing their preju 
dices and weak sides, he was able 
to promote the cause in which he 
had embarked, by making himself 
a favorite with all parties. Wher 
ever he wished to pass “ incog.” it 
his travels, he found no difficulty 
in making his companions, whether 
gipsies, or Jews, or Roman priess, 
mistake him for one of their owa 
fraternity. 

Perhaps some may suspect, thet 
he carried this species of Jesuitism 
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the limits of strict rectitude. 
When, for example, he was at Cor- 
dova, he took lodgings in a public 
house kept by a violent Carlist. 
He had not been there long, before 
hig servant was turned out of doors 
for being a Christino ; and coming 
to his master to report what had 
iefallen him, he added : * the knave 
ofa landlord told me that you (Mr. 
Borrow) had confessed yourself to 
he of the same politics as himself, 
orhe would not have harbored you.” 
Tothis, we have the following char- 
acteristic reply from our author: 
“My good man, I am invariably of 
the politics of the people at whose 
table I sit, or beneath whose roof I 
seep; at least, 1 never say any 
thing which can lead them to sus- 
pect the contrary: by pursuing 
which system, | have more than 
once escaped a bloody pillow, and 
having the wine | drank spiced with 
sublimate.” 

Whether or not Mr. Borrow was 
able, in “ pursuing this system,” to 
ail clear of actual falsehood, there 
awe certain blemishes in his gen- 
enilly excellent character and hab- 
is, of which, in a commendatory 
notice of his book, it would be un- 
pardonable not to speak. ‘They are 
faults, however, it should be ob- 
wrved in justice to him, belonging 
his class and country, viz. wine 
ad brandy drinking, and Sabbath 
breaking—offenses which wou!d not 
now be tolerated in an agent of any 
tenevolent society on this side of 
the water. On one occasion, he 
tllsus he drank a pint of brandy 
without feeling the least effect from 
it; and he speaks of his wine or 
stronger beverage, oftener than of 
his food. As to the Sabbath, we 
hear very little about it. One fact, 
however, is sufficient. In 1838, he 
sited Cadiz. On Saturday, he 
dined with the British consul, at 
Whose house, on the following day, 
divine service was to be attended. 
But by six o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ng, Mr. Borrow was on board of 
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a steamer bound that day for sev- 
eral ports in the Mediterranean. 

The example of these “ indul- 
gences” and “liberties” in so ex- 
cellent a man as Mr. Borrow, is far 
more dangerous to society, than the 
**indelicacies” that disfigure many 
of the ancient and modern classics. 
Vice in the grosser forms is con- 
templated by virtuous minds with 
no other feelings than disgust—but 
when associated with a character in 
all other respects faultless, and even 
fascinating, it is apt to please rather 
than offend us. 

But we are not disposed to be 
severe with Mr. Borrow. No reader 
of his “ Bible in Spain,” can have 
any other feelings toward him than 
those of respect and kindness. 

Mr. Borrow brought out with him 
from England, a small quantity of 
Spanish ‘Testaments and Bibles, 
which he intended to sell as he 
might have opportunity. It was a 
grand object with him, however, to 
obtain permission from the Spanish 
government, to publish the New 
Testament at Madrid. ‘This was a 
difficult point to be gained. The 
civil war between the Queen Re- 
gent and Don Carlos was then ra- 
ging, and although the Queen’s 
ministers were in general willing 
enough at heart to grant his request, 
yet they dared not do it, for fear of 
arousing against them more fiercely 
still, the displeasure of the priests. 
Afier several ineffectual applica- 
tions to successive ministers, sup- 
ported by the influence of the Brit- 
ish embassador, Mr. Villiers, the 
present earl of Clarendon, he finally 
took the hint to publish an edition 
of the New Testament, without the 
written permission of the governs 
ment, it being intimated to him that 
he would not be disturbed. The 
following extracts will show with 
what difficulties and with what suc- 
cess he met in putting the work into 
circulation—and at the same time, 
afford the reader a tolerably lively 
idea of things in Spain. 
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“1 had determined, after depositing a 
certain number of copies in the shops of 
the booksellers of Madrid, to ride forth, 
Testament in hand, and endeavor to cir- 
culate the word of God among the Span- 
iards, not only of the towns but of the 
villages ; among the children not only of 
the plains but of the hills and mountains. 
I intended to visit Old Castile, and to 
traverse the whole of Galicia and the 
Asturias—to establish Scripture depots in 
the principal towns, and to visit the peo- 
ple in secret and secluded spots—to talk 
to them of Christ, to explain to them the 
nature of his book, and to place that book 
in the hands of those whom I should 
deem capable of deriving benefit from it.”’ 

* Salamanca was the first place which 
I intended to visit.” 

“ A melancholy town is Salamanca ; 
the days of its collegiate glory are long 
since past by, never more to return; a 
circumstance, however, which is little to 
be regretted; for what benefit did the 
world ever derive from scholastic philoso- 
phy? And for that alone was Salamanca 
ever famous. Its halls are now almost 
silent, and grass is growing in its courts, 
which were once daily thronged by at 
least eight thousand students; a number 
to which at the present day, the entire 
ge of the city does not amount. 

et, with all its melancholy, what an 
interesting, nay, what a magnificent 
place is Salamanca. How glorious are 
its churches, how stupendous are its de- 
serted convents, and with what sublime 
but sullen grandeur, do its huge and 
crumbling walls, which crown the pre- 
cipitous bank of the 'Tormes, look down 
upon the lovely river and its venerable 
bridge. 

“ What a pity, that, of the many rivers 
of Spain, scarcely one is navigable. The 
beautiful but shallow Tormes, instead of 
proving a source of blessing and wealth 
to this part of Castile, is of no further 
utility than to turn the wheels of various 
smal! water-mills, standing upon the weirs 
of stone, which at certain distances tra- 
verse the river.” 

“ During my stay at Salamanca, I took 
measures that the word of God might be- 
come generally known in this celebrated 
city. The principal bookseller of the 
town, Blanco, a man of great wealth and 
respectability, consented to become my 
agent here, and I in consequence, deposi- 
ted in his shop a certain number of New 
Testaments. He was the proprietor of a 
small printing-press, where the official 
bulletin of the place was published. For 
this bulletin I prepared an advertisement 
of the work, in which, among other 
things, I said that the New Testament 
was the only guide to salvation; I also 
spoke of the Bible Society, and the great 
pecuniary sacrifices which it was making, 
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with the view of proclaiming Christ er. 
cified, and of making his doctrine k 
This step will perhaps be considered 
some as too bold, but 1 was not away 
that I could take any more calculated 
to arouse the attention of the pe 
considerable point. I also ordered nop. 
bers of the same advertisement to be 
struck off in the shape of bills, whieh] 
caused to be stuck up in various parts of 
the town. 1 had great hope that 
means of these, a considerable number 
of New Testaments would be sold. | 
intended to repeat this experiment jg 
Valladolid, Leon, St. Jago, and all the 
principal towns which I visited, and » 
distribute them likewise as I rode along: 
the children of Spain would thus be 
brought to know, that such a work as the 
New Testament is in existence, a fact 
of which not five in one hundred wer 
then aware, notwithstanding their so fre. 
quently repeated boasts of their Cath. 
licity and Christianity.” 


From Salamanca our author pas. 
ed through several towns to Leon 


“Thad scarcely been at Leon three 
days when I was seized with a fever, 
against which I thought the strength even 
of my constitution would have yielded, 
for it wore me almost to a skeleton, and 
when it departed, at the end of abouta 
week, left me in such a deplorable stae 
of weakness, that I was scarcely able 
make the slightest exertion. I had, how. 
ever, previously persuaded a bookseller 
to undertake the charge of vending the 
Testaments, and had published my a 
vertisements as usual, though without 
very sanguine hope of success, as Leon 
is a place where the inhabitants, witha 
very few exceptions, are furious Carlist, 
mad tenon and blinded followers of the 
old papal church. It is, moreover, ¢ 
bishop’s see, which was once enjoyed 
by the prime counsellor of Don Carlos, 
whose fierce and bigoted spirit still seems 
to pervade the place. Scarcely had the 
advertisements appeared, when the cler- 
gy were in motion. bees went from 
house to house, banning and cursing, and 
denouncing misery to whomsoever 
either purchase or read “ the accursed 
books,” which had been sent into the 


country by heretics for the purpose of 


perverting the innocent minds of the pop 
ulation. They did more; they cea 
menced a process against the bookseller 
in the ecclesiastical court. Fortsnately 
this court is not at present in the poss 
sion of much authority ; and the 

ler, a bold and determined man, set them 
at defiance, and went so far as to affix a 
advertisement to the gate of the very 
thedral. Notwithstanding the ery raised 
against the book, several copies were 
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: two were purchased by ex- 
: age the same Alcon by stn Bev 
‘ests from neighboring villages. I be- 
eae whole number disposed of du- 
“oe my stay amounted to fifteen; so that 
yisit to this dark corner was not alto- 
rin vain, as the seed of the Gospel 
been sown, though sparingly. ut 
the palpable darkness which envelopes 
Leon is truly lamentable, and the igno- 
race of the peeple is so great, that print- 
ed charms and incantations against Satan 
and his host, and against every kind of 
misfortune, are publicly sold in the shops, 
andare in great demand. Such are the 
results of popery, a delusion which, more 
than any other, has tended to debase and 
bratalize the human mind.” 


Leaving Leon, Mr. Borrow vis- 
ited various places with little suc- 
cess, and at length arrived at Lugo, 
a village of six thousand inhab- 
itants. 


* At Lugo I found a wealthy booksel- 
Jer, to whom I brought a letter of recom- 
mendation from Madrid. He willingly 
undertook the sale of my books. ‘The 
Lord deigned to favor my feeble exer- 
tions in his cause at Lugo. 1 brought 
thither thirty ‘Testaments, all of which 
were disposed of in une day ; the Bishop 
of the place, for Lugo is an episcopal see, 
porchasing two copies for himself, while 
several priests and ex-friars, instead of 
following the example of their brethren 
at Leon, by persecuting the work, spoke 
well of it and recommended its perusal. 
Iwas much grieved that my stock of 
these holy books was exhausted, there 
being a great demand; and had I been 
able to mpply them, quadruple the quan- 
tity might have been sold during the few 
days that I continued at Lugo.” 

“We stayed one week at Lugo, and 
then directed our steps to Coruna, about 
twelve leagues distant. We arose be- 
fore daybreak, in order to avail ourselves 
of the escort of the general post, in whose 
company we travelled upward of six 
leagues. There was much talk of rob- 
bets, and flying ‘parties of the factious, 
on which account our escort was consid- 
emble. At the distance of five or six 

from Lugo, our guard, instead of 
regular soldiers, consisted of a body of 
thout fifty Miguelites. ‘They had all the 
nce of banditti, but a finer body 
ferocious fellows I never saw. They 
were all men in the prime of life, mostly 
of tall stature, and of Herculean brawn 
ind limbs. They wore huge whiskers, 
and walked with a fanfaronading air, as 
courted danger and despised it.” 

“We found Coruna full of bustle and 

OWing to the arrival of the English 
udron. On the following day, how- 
L 36 
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ever, it departed, being bound for the 
Mediterranean on a short cruise, where- 
upon matters instantly returned to their 
usual course. 

“I had a depot of five hundred Testa- 
ments at Coruna, from which it was my 
intention to supply the principal towns 
of Galicia. Immediately on my arrival 
I published advertisements, according to 
my usual practice, and the book obtained 
a tolerable sale—seven or eight copies 
per day, on the average.” 


At St. James, Mr. B. met with a 
cordial coadjutor in the bookseller 
of the place, Rey Romero. 


“There is a curious anecdote con- 
nected with the skippers of Padron, 
which can scarcely be considered as out 
of place here, as it relates to the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures. I was one day 
in the shop of my friend, the bookseller 
at St. James, when a stout good-humored 
looking priest entered. He took up one 
of my ‘Testaments, and forthwith burst 
into a violent fit of laughter. ‘ What is 
the matter ?’’ demanded the bookseller. 
“ The sight of this book reminds me of a 
circumstance,”’ replied the other: “ about 
twenty years ago, when the English first 
took it into their heads to be very zealous 
in converting us Spaniards to their own 
way of thinking, they distributed a great 
number of books of this kind among the 
Spaniards who chanced to be in London; 
some of them fell into the hands of cer- 
tain skippers of Padron, and these good 
folks, on their return to Galicia, were 
observed to have become on a sudden, 
exceedingly opinionated and fond of dis- 
pute. It was scarcely possible to make 
an assertion in their hearing without re- 
ceiving a flat contradiction, especially 
when religious subjects were brought on 
the carpet. ‘It is false,’ they would say ; 
‘Saint Paul, in such a chapter and in 
such a verse, says exactly the contrary.’ 
‘What can you know concerning what 
Saint Paul or any other saint has writ- 
ten 2?’ the priests would ask them. ‘Much 
more than you think,’ they replied ; ‘ we 
are no longer to be kept in darkness and 
ignorance respecting these matters ;’ and 
then they would produce their books and 
read paragraphs, making such comments 
that every person was scandalized: they 
cared nothing about the pope, and even 
spoke with irreverence of the bones of 
Saint James. However, the matter was 
soon bruited about, and a commission 
was dispatched from our see to collect 
the books and burn them. This was 
effected, and the skippers were either 
— or reprimanded, since which 

have heard nothing more of them. I 
could not forbear laughing when I saw 
these books; they instantly brought to 
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my mind the skippers of Padron and 
their religious disputations.” 


We have room only for a few 
of the more interesting scenes and 
events of Mr. Borrow’s tour. 


“So it came to pass that one night I 
found myself in the ancient town of 
Oviedo, in a very large, scantily fur- 
nished, and remote room in an ancient 
posada, formerly a palace of the counts 
of Santa Cruz. It was past ten, and the 
rain was descending in torrents. I was 
writing, but suddenly ceased on hearing 
numerous footsteps ascending the creak- 
ing stairs which led to my apartment. 
The door was flung open, and in walked 
nine men of tall stature, marshaled by a 
little hunch-backed personage. They 
were all muffled in the long cloaks of 
Spain, but I instantly knew Ey their de- 
meanor that they were caballeros, or 
gentlemen. They placed themselves in 
a rank before the table where I was sit- 
ting. Suddenly and simultaneously they 
all flung back their cloaks, and i per- 
ceived that every one bore a book in his 
hand ; a book which I knew full well. 
After a pause, which I was unable to 
break, for I sat lost in astonishment, and 
almost conceived myself visited by appa- 
ritions, the hunchback, advancing some- 
what before the rest, said in soft silvery 
tones, “* Senor Cavalier, was it you who 
bronght this book to the Asturias?’’ I 
now supposed that they were the civil 
authorities of the place, come to take me 
into custody, and, rising from my seat, I 
exclaimed, “It certainly was I, and it 
was my glory to have done so; the book 
isthe New Testament of God: I wish it 
was in my power to bring a million.” 
“‘ J heartily wish so too,”’ said the little 
personage with a sigh. “ Be under no 
apprehension, Sir Cavalier, these gentle- 
men are my friends; we have just pur- 
chased these books in the shop where 
you placed them for sale, and have taken 
the liberty of calling upon you, in order 
to return our thanks for the treasure you 
have brought us. 1 hope you can furnish 
us with the Old Testament also.”’ 1 re- 
plied, that I was sorry to inform him 
that at present it was entirely out of my 
power to comply with his wish, as I had 
no Old Testaments in my possession, 
but did not despair of procuring some 
speedily from England. He then asked 
me a great many questions concerning 
my biblical travels in Spain, and my suc- 
cess, and the views entertained by the 
society with respect to Spain, me 
that he hoped we should pay particular 
attention to the Asturias, which he as- 
sured me was the best ground in the 
peninsula for our labor. After about half 
an hour's conversation, he suddenly said, 
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in the English language, “ Good pn; 
sir,” senemd his 2 dB hie et 
walked out as he had come. His com. 
panions, who had hitherto not uttered a 
word, all repeated, “ Good night, sir.” 
=, adjusting their cloaks, followed 
him.” 


Having returned to Madrid, Mr, 
B. thus expresses his gratitude, 


“ Well, we reached Burgos in safety ; 
we reached Valladolid in safety; we 
passed the Guadarama in safety; and 
were at length safely housed in Madnd 
People said we hid been very lucky; 
Antonio said, “* It was so written ;” but] 
say, Glory be to the Lord for his mercies 
vouchsafed to us.”’ 


The following extracts unfold his 
subsequent operations. 


“ The first step which I took after my 
return to Madrid, toward circulating the 
Scriptures, was a very bold one. It was 
neither more nor less than the establish 
ment of a shop fur the sale of Testaments, 
This shop was situated in the Calle del 
Principe, a respectable and well frequent. 
ed street in the neighborhood of the 
square of Cervantes. 1 furnished it hand 
somely with glass cases, and chandeliers, 
and procured an acute Gallegan of the 
name of Pepe Calzado, to superintend 
the business, who gave me weekly a faith- 
ful account of the copies sold. 

** How strangely times alter,’ said I, 
the second day subsequent to the opening 
of my establishment, as I stood on the 
opposite side of the street, leaning against 
the wall with folded arms, surveying my 
shop, on the windows of which were 
painted in large yellow characters, De 
spacho de la Sociedad Biblica y Estron 
gera; * how strangely times alter; here 
have I been during the last eight months 
running about old popish Spain, distribe 
ting Testaments, as agent of what the 
papists call an heretical society, and have 
neither been stoned nor burnt; and here 
am I now in the capital, doing that whieh 
one would think were enough to cause 
all the dead inquisitors and officials be 
ried within the circuit of the walls 
rise from their graves and cry abomine 
tion; and yet no one interferes with me. 
Pope of Rome! Pope of Rome! look te 
thyself. That shop may be closed, but 
oh! what a sign of the times, that it has 
been permitted to exist for one day. It 
appears to me, my father, that the days 
of your sway are numbered in Spain; 
that you will not be permitted much loo 
ger to plunder her, to scoff at her, and to 
scourge her with scorpions, as in by-gone 

riods. See I not the hand on the wall? 

ee I not in yonder letters, a ‘ Mene, 
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Mene, Tekel, Upharsin ?? Look to thy- 
self, Batuschea.’ *” : 

« A short time after the establishment 
of the despacho at Madrid, I once more 
mounted the saddle, and, attended by 
Antonio, rode over to Toledo, for the 

of circulating the Scriptures, 
sending befureband by a muleteer a cargo 
of one hundred Testaments. I instantly 
addressed myself to the principal book- 
gller of the place, whom, from the cir- 
cumstance of his living in a town so 
abounding with canons, priests, and ex- 
friars, as Toledo, I expected to find a 
Carlist, or a servile at least. I was never 
more mistaken in my life: on entering 
the shop, which was very large and com- 
modious, I beheld a stout athletic man, 
dressed in a kind of cavalry uniform, 
witha helmet on his head and an im- 
mense sabre in his hand: this was the 
bookseller himself, who l soon found was 
an officer in the national cavalry. Upon 
learning who I was, he shook me heartily 
by the hand, and said that nothing would 
give him a pleasure than taking 
charge of the books, which he would en- 
deavor to circulate to the utmost of his 
ability.” 

“[now entered upon the = 1838, 
perhaps the most eventful of all those 
which I passed in Spain. The despacho 
still continued open, with a somewhat in- 
creasing sale. Having at this time little 
of particular moment with which to oc- 
eupy myself, I committed to the press 
two works, which for some time past had 
been in the course of preparation. These 
were the Gospel of St. Luke in the Span- 
ish Gipsy, and the Euscarra languages.” 

“ About the middle of January a swoop 
was made upon me by my enemies, in 
the shape of a peremptory prohibition 
from the political governor of Madrid, to 
sell any more New Testaments. This 
measure by no means took me by sur- 
net as I had for some time ey 

n expecting something of the kind, 
on account of the political sentiments of 
the ministers then in power. I forthwith 
paid a visit to Sir George Villiers, inform- 
ing him of what had occurred.” 

“Throughout this affair, I can not find 
Words sufficiently strong to do justice to 
the zeal and interest which Sir George 
Villiers displayed in the cause of the 
Testament. te had various interviews 
with Ofalia on the subject, and in these 
he expressed to him his sense of the in- 
justice and tyranny which had been prac- 
ticed in this instance toward his coun- 


tryman. 
“At length the Gospel of St. Luke in 
Gipsy language was in a state of 
readiness. I therefore deposited a cer- 
tain number of copies in the despacho, 
and announced them for sale. The 
» Which was by this time also 


printed, was likewise advertised. For 
this last work there was little demand. 
Not so, however, for the Gipsy Luke, of 
which I could have easily disposed of the 
whole edition in less than a fortnight. 
Long, however, before this period had 
expired, the clergy were up in arms. 
‘Sorcery !’ said one bishop. ‘There is 
more in this than we can dive into,’ ex- 
claimed a second. ‘ He will convert all 
Spain by means of the Gipsy language,’ 
cried a third.” 


The result of this excitement, was 
the imprisonment of Mr. B. in the 
prison of Madrid, from which he 
was soon released in a manner very 
humiliating to his persecutors. 


“T remained about three weeks in the 
rison of Madrid, and then left it. If I 
ad possessed any pride, or harbored any 

rancor against the party who had con- 
signed me to durance, the manner in 
which I was restored to liberty would 
no doubt have been highly gratifying to 
those evil passions ; the government hav- 
ing acknowledged, by a document trans- 
mitted to Sir George, that I had been 
incarcerated on ineulicient grounds, and 
that no stigina attached itself to me from 
the imprisonment 1 had undergone; at 
the same time agreeing to defray all the 
expenses to which I had been subjected 
throughout the progress of this affair.” 

“+It is useless tarrying,’ said 1; ‘ noth- 

ing, however, can be done in Madrid, 
I can not sell the work at the despa- 
cho, and I have just received intelli- 
zence that all the copies exposed for sale 
in the libraries in the different parts of 
Spain which | visited, have been seques- 
trated by order of the government. My 
resolution is taken: I shall mount my 
horses, which are neighing in the stable, 
and betake myself to the villages and 
plains of dusty Spain.’ ”’ 


Mr. Borrow now commenced his 
second tour among the villages of 
Spain. We must confine our ex- 
tracts to the narrative of his labors 
in Villa Seca, where he found in 
Juan Lopez, the husband of his 
hostess in Madrid, a most efficient 
coadjutor. 

“The grand work of Scripture circu- 
lation soon commenced in the Sagra. 
Notwithstanding the heat of the weather, 
I rode about in all directions.” ‘“ I had 
an excellent assistant in Antonio, who, 
disregarding the heat like myseif, and 
afraid of nothing, visited several villages 
with remarkable success. ‘ Mon maitre,’ 
said he, ‘I wish to show you that noth- 
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ing is beyond my capacity.’ But he who 
put the ' bors of us both to shame, was 
es host, Juan Lopez, whom it had pleas- 
ed the Lord to render favorable to the 
cause. ‘ Don Jorge,’ said he, ‘ io quiero 
engancharme con usted, (i wish to enlist 
with you ;) [am a liberal, and a foe to 
superstition ; I will take the field, and, if 
necessary, will follow you to the end of 
the world: Viva Ingalaterra: viva el 
Evangélio.' Thus saying, he put a large 
bundle of Testaments inio a satchel, and 
springing upon the crupper of his gray 
donkey, he cried ‘ 4rrhe burra,’ and hast- 
ened away. I sat down to my journal. 

“Ere I had finished writing, 1 heard 
the voice of the burra in the court-yard, 
and going out, I found my host returned. 
He had disposed of his whole cargo of 
twenty Testaments at the village of Var- 

as, distant from Villa Seca about a 
eague.”’ 

“ The news of the arrival of the book 
of life soon spread like wild fire through 
the villages of the Sagra of Toledo, and 
wherever my people and myself directed 
our course, we found the inhabitants dis- 

d to receive our merchandise ; it was 
even called for where not exhibited.” 

“In Villa Seca there was a school, in 
which fifly seven children were taught 
the first rudiments of education. One 
morning the schoolmaster, a tall slim 
figure of about sixty, bearing on his head 
one of the peaked hats of Andalusia, and 
wrapped, notwithstanding the excessive 
heat of the weather, in a long cloak, 
made his appearance, and having seated 
himself, requested to be shown one of 
our books. Having delivered it to him, 
he remained examining it for nearly half 
an hour, without uttering a word. At 
last he laid it down with a sigh, and said 
that he should be very happy to purchase 
some of these books for his school, but 
from their appearance, especially from 
the quality of the paper and the binding, 
he was apprehensive that to pay for them 
would exceed the means of the parents 
of his pupils, as they were almost desti- 
tute of money, being poor laborers. He 
then commenced blaming the govern- 
ment, which he said established schools 
without affording the necessary books, 
adding, that in his school there were but 
two books for the use of all his pupils, 
and these he confessed contained but 
little good. Lasked bim what he con- 
sidered the Testaments were worth? He 
said, ‘Senor Cavalier, to speak frankly, 
I have in other times paid twelve reals 
for books inferior to yours in every re- 
spect, but | assure you that my poor pu- 

ils would be utterly unable to pay the 
Pair of that sum." I replied, ‘1 will sell 
you as many as you please for three reals 
each. I am acquainted with the poverty 
of the lund, and my friends and myself, 
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in affording the people the means of gpir. 
itual instruction, have no wish to curtail 
their scanty bread.’ He replied: * Ben. 
dito sea Dios,’ (blessed be God,) and could 
scarcely believe his ears. He instantly 
purchased a dozen, expending, as he 
said, all the money he possessed, with 
the exception of a few cuartos, The jp. 
troduction of the word of God into the 
country schools of Spain is therefore be. 
gun, and I humbly hope that it will prove 
one of those events which the Bible So. 
ciety, after the lapse of years, will have 
most reason to remember with joy and 
gratitude to the Almighty.” 

“ In another village, on my showing a 
Testament to a woman, she said that she 
had a child at school for whom she should 
like to purchase one, but that she must 
first know whether the book was calcu. 
lated to be of service to him. She thea 
went away, and presently returned with 
the schoolmaster, followed by all the 
children under his care ; she then, show. 
ing the schoolmaster a book, inquired if 
it would answer for her son. The school- 
master called her a simpleton for asking 
such a question, and said that he knew 
the book well, and there was not its equal 
in the world, (no hay otro en el mundo.) 
He instantly purchased five copies for his 
pupils, regretting that he had no more 
money, ‘ for if I had,’ said he, ‘I would 
buy the whole cargo.’ Upon hearing 
this, the woman purchased four copies, 
namely, one for her living son, another 
for her deceased husband, a third for her- 
self, and a fourth for her brother, whom 
she said she was expecting home that 
night from Madrid.” 

““ | subsequently learned that our pro- 
ceedings on the other side of Madrid 
having caused alarm among the heads of 
the clergy, they had made a formal com- 
plaint to the government, who imned- 
ately sent orders to all the alcaldes of the 
villages, great and small, in New Castile, 
to seize the New Testament wherever it 
might be exposed for sale; but at the 
same time enjoining them to be particu- 
larly careful not to detain or maltreat the 
person or persons who might be attempt 
ing to vend it.”’ ; 

“| was not much discouraged by this 
blow, which indeed did not come entirely 
unexpected. I, however, determined to 
change the sphere of action, and not 
expose the sacred volume to seizure @ 
every step which I should take to ciret- 
late it.” “ My present plan was to aban- 
don the rural’ districts, and to offer the 
sacred volume at Madrid, from house t 
house, at the same low price as in the 
country. This plan I forthwith put ime 
execution. ; 

“Having an extensive acquaintance 
among the lower orders, I selected eight 
intelligent individuals to codperate with 
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ne, whom were five women. All 
these I supplied with Testaments, and 
then sent them forth to all the parishes 
in Madrid. The result of their efforts 
more than answered my expectations. In 
jess than fifteen days after my return 
from Naval Carnero, nearly six hundred 

ies of the life and words of Him of 
Nazareth had been sold in the streets and 
alleys of Madrid: a fact which I may be 

mitted to mention with gladness and 
with decent triumph in the Lord.” 

“[t was now that I turned to account 
asupply of Bibles which I had received 
fom Barcelona, in sheets, at the com- 
mencement of the preceding year. The 
demand for the entire Scriptures was 
great; indeed far greater than I could 
answer, as the books were disposed of 
faster than they could be made by the 
man whom I employed for that purpose. 
Fight and twenty copies were bespoken 
and paid for before delivery. Many of 
these Bibles found their way into the 
best houses in Madrid. The Marquis of 
**** had a large family, but every in- 
dividual of it, old and young, was in pos- 
session of a Bible, and likewise a Testa- 
ment, which, strange to say, were recom- 
mended by the chaplain of the house. 
Une of my most zealous agents in the 
propagation of the Bible was an ecclesi- 
asic. He never walked out without car- 

ing one beneath his gown, which he 
offered to the first person he met whom 
he thought likely to purchase. Another 
excellent assistant was an elderly gentle- 
man of Navarre, enormously rich, who 
was continually purchasing copies on his 
own account, which he, as I was told, 
sent into his native province, for distribu- 
tion among his friends and the poor.” 

“It almost appeared to me at this time, 
that a religious reform was commencing 
in Spain; indeed, matters had of late 
come tomy knowledge, which, had they 
been prophesied only a year befure, I 
should have experienced much difficulty 
in believing. 

“The reader will be surprised when I 
state that in two churches of Madrid, the 
New Testament was regularly expounded 
every Sunday evening by the respective 
curates, to about twenty children who 
attended, and who were all! provided 
with copies of the society's edition of Ma- 
drid, 1837.” 

“When I recollected the difficulties 
which had encompassed our path, I could 
fometimes hardly credit all that the Al- 
mighty had permitted us to accomplish 
Within the last year. A large edition of 
the New Testament had been almost en- 
tirely disposed of in the very centre of 

ain, iN spite of the opposition and the 
furious er (of the sanguinary priesthood 
ind the edicts of a deceitful government, 
anda spirit of religious inquiry excited, 
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which I had fervent hope would sooner 
or later lead to blessed and most import- 
ant results. ‘Till of late, the name most 
abhorred and dreaded in those parts of 
Spain, was that of Martin Luther, who 
was in general considered as a species of 
demon, a cousin-german to Belial and 
Beelzebub, who, under the disguise of a 
man, wrote and preached blasphemy 
against the Highest ; yet now, strange to 
say, this once abominated personage was 
— of with no slight degree of respect. 

eople with Bibles in’ their hands not 
unfrequently visited me, inquiring with 
much earnestness, and with no slight de- 
gree of simplicity, for the writings of the 
great Doctor Martin, whom, indeed, some 
supposed to be suill alive. 

“It will be as well here to observe, 
that of all the names connected with the 
reformation, that of Luther is the onl 
one known in Spain; and let me add, 
that no controversial writings but his are 
likely to be esteemed as possessing the 
slighest weight or authority, however 
great their intrinsic merit may be. The 
common description of tracts, written 
with the view of exposing the errors of 
popery, are therefore not calculated to 
prove of much benefit in Spain, though 
itis probable that much good might be 
accomplished by well executed transla- 
tions of judicious selections from the 
works of Luther.” 


A Residence of eight years in Per- 
sia, among the Nestorian Chris- 
tians ; with notices of the Mo- 
hammedans. By Rev. Justin 
Perkins. With a map and plates. 
Andover, 1843. 


Ir is a gratification to us, that in 
the notice of this work we are not 
introducing a stranger to our read- 
ers. Many of them are more inti- 
mately acquainted with the author 
than we ourselves are. To the 
Christian community generally, Mr. 
Perkins is well known, and wher- 
ever known, is respected and be- 
loved. The present work will raise 
him still higher in public estimation. 
For ourselves, we have felt in pass- 
ing with him through the vicissi- 
tudes of his missionary life, a pro- 
found respect for the Christian cour- 
tesy and wise fidelity which he uni- 
formly exercises, growing up within 
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our bosom into a kind of personal 
attachment to the author himself. 
We enjoy with peculiar satisfaction, 
therefore, the opportunity which we 
now have, of expressing our senti- 
ments of respect and esteem before 
those who feel as we do. We do 
not write this article with the ordi- 
nary feelings of reviewers. The 
work needs not our commendation. 
We have no desire to animadvert 
upon the few defects which a mi- 
nute criticism might discover. We 
enjoyed the book, and we know of 
no harm in writing sometimes out 
of the love of it, for no other object 
but to give utterance to our own 
feelings. 

We like a man who loves his 
work, who is carried away with his 
whole soul into any good thing. 
We never think of pitying such a 
person. He has fixed his heart 
upon a great work to be done by 
himself, and when he is about to 
enter upon it, shall we interrupt the 
serenity and joy of his soul with our 
pitying of hiscase ? We delight in 
the cheerfulness of a whole-souled 
man, who, unmindful of personal 
inconveniences, and looking out be- 
yond his work, is unconsciously 
happy in doing it. A great work 
to be done, when it has fully en- 
tered and occupied the heart of 
the Christian, makes him of course 
calm and cheerful. How unsha- 
king his faith in the, goodness of 
God! How quick to recognize a 
superintending Providence in the 
matters of daily life! And, in the 
feeling that he himself and ali oth- 
ers around him are reposing upon 
the bosom of infinite love, how easy 
to bear with those whom God en- 
dures! These thoughts have re- 
peatedly forced themselves upon us 
in reading this volume. 

Mr. Perkins is a pleasant com- 
panion to travel with, and we have 
often caught ourselves unconscious- 
ly standing by his side. We could 
almost go unguided to the spot 
where with his wife he stood on the 
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summit of Bas Tapa, as they wer 
about to leave Trebizond on their so). 
itary journey of seven hundred miles, 
It was in the after part of the day, 
“ when the rain had ceased a little.” 
They had climbed by a steep zi 
path, cut out into a stair-way from 
the solid rock, to the top of the 
lofty heights which towered above 
the city. There they stood alone; 
westward, looking down upon the 
waters of the Black Sea, which 
seemed to cut them off from the 
Christian world, while eastward, they 
saw before them a long intermin 
able way, infested with robbers and 
frightful from pestilence. But trust. 
ing in the Lord, “ they rejoiced to 
go forward.” We will let Mr. Per. 
kins describe the remainder of this 
afternoon journey. 


“ Our Turkish companions of the can- 
van passed cheerfully along, occasionally 
toning the monotony of “ the bells on 
the horses,”’ by singing a traveler's 
or entertaining each other with marvel- 
ous narrations. How novel to our eyes 
and our ears were the scenes and the 
sounds of that afternoon, which have ev- 
er since been as familiar as the sight of 
carriages, the sound of rattling wheels, 
the notes of the stage-coach horn, or the 
whistle of the rail-road car, to or friends 
in America. Among the Scripture alu 
sions of which every incident and almost 
every step seemed a vivid illustration, 
none struck me more delightfully than 
the promise of a day approaching, when 
. re wt to the Lord shall be written on 
the bells of the horses,’ for we had the 
grateful consciousness, that to hasten such 
a period was the object of our under 
king. 

Sust before night, it again commen 
ced raining; and we had started so late 
in the day ,—our progress also - much 
retarded by the muddy state of the road 
in consequence of the rain,—that to reaeh 
our stopping place we were obliged © 
ride some time in the evening. In dark- 
ness, rain and mud, we climbed precipt- 
ces and again descended them, on the ve 
ry brink of the river, until we were heat: 
ily glad to find a resting place and a shel 
ter, even under a tent. . 

“ We reached Javislik, a vill six hours 
(about twenty miles) from ‘ rebizond, 
near nine o’clock in the evening. . 
voor and our muleteer had preceded Us 
a few minutes, and were erecting our tent 
near the village, on the river bank, whes 
we arrived. Unfortunately, from haste, 
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or ignorance, they had put it u 
jnside out and were obliged to take it 
in. This mistake — na 
ittle time we procured a light, an 
nye our ol cloth and rugs, to 
‘ald us from the wet ground. 
“Meanwhile our servant procured a 
little fuel, made a fire at our tent door, 
and some tea, which we drank 
and retired with thankful bearts to rest. 
The roaring of the stream within a few 
feet of us, and the patting of the rain on 
our tent, soon lulled us to sleep; and our 
slumbers were kept from molestation, 
from the intrusions of curiosity or hostile 
jntentions, by a guard of three armed 
men, sent to us unasked by a valley lord, 
the aga {chief man) of the district. And 
we had the joyful consciousness of yet 
ter security, though defenseless wan- 
rs in strange benighted climes, and 
seeping in a tent by night, under the 
tion of that divine Keeper, who 
took care of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and 
in their wanderings, in foreign 
and hostile lands, and has given to all his 
disciples the comforting assurance, ‘ Lo, 
Jam with you alway, even to the end of 
the world.’”” p. 96. 


There is much deeply to interest 
one in this part of their journey. 
They ascend steep mountain sides 
enveloped in dense clouds, where 
they can scarce find a place to pitch 
their tents for the night. Thence, 
reaching a narrow ridge, they wind 
along upon its edge with unfathom- 
able depths on either side, whither 
asingle mis-step might precipitate 
them—till, the ridge spreading out 
into a mountain top, again they 
mount upward, ‘ Alps o’er Alps,” 
through rough, narrow passes, over 
frightful precipices, till at length 
they stand upon the highest point 
of land on their route to Persia. 
These mountain scenes elevate the 
soul with the most sublime emo- 
tions. We can easily enter into 
the feelings of the author, as, near 
the top of one of these lofty sum- 
mits, itself surrounded by others in 
the distance still higher, with deep 
quifs sunk between, they have just 
pitched their tent upon the only 
Spot level enough for the purpose, 

the clouds clear away and 
reveal boundless cottages scattered 
inthe plains below, and far off in 


the distance the waters of the Black 
Sea. At times their way lies across 
high table-land, without tree or 
shrub, encompassed by mountains 
equally bald, but the whole resplen- 
dent in its glittering mantle of snow. 
At other times they pass along wa- 
ter-courses, whose banks are thickly 
studded with willows and poplars, 
* while many American wild flow- 
ers are smiling among them in na- 
tive loveliness.” 

They reached Tabréez, which 
was the end of their journey, the 
twenty third of August, having left 
Trebizond the tenth day of June. 
But we should pass over what was 
to us a very interesting portion of 
the work, did we not record the 
kindness of the gentlemen of the 
English embassy residing in that 
city. In consequence of the direct 
route being interrupted by the hos- 
tilities of the Koords, Mr. Perkins 
passed northwards into the Russian 
province—but instead of a journey 
of six days, was detained there a 
month by the rigorous exactions of 
the police authorities. Mr. Perkins 
at length communicates an account 
of his situation to the English min- 
ister, Sir John Campbell, who im- 
mediately sends his own gholam or 
courier, with a letter, followed the 
next day by a takt-rawan or litter, 
for Mrs. Perkins. The day before 
reaching Tabréez, they were met 
by an English gentleman, whom 
they had become acquainted with 
at Constantinople, Dr. Riach. 


“ Being apprised,” says Mr. Perkins, 
‘‘of our unhappy predicament, on ‘the 
banks of the Arras, he had procured a 
Russian traveling passport, made the ne- 
cessary preparations, and advanced thus 
far on his way to the Russian frontier, 
with the determination of entering the 
country and remaining with us, should he 
not find us liberated, and of accompany- 
ing us on the road, that he might comfort 
us and administer relief in case of sick- 
ness. Such generous kindness made an 
impression on our hearts, then bleeding 
with the fresh recollection of our recent 
trials, and throbbing with joy in view of 
our happy deliverance, too deep to be ev- 
er obliterated. We sat down, narrated 
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our adventures, and took sweet counsel 
together, which was the more dear to us, 
after having met with no one, for so long 
a period, who treated us as friends.’ 
p- l4l. 


We conclude our account of this 
journey with the extract which fol- 
lows. 


“ Just three days after our arrival at 
Tabréez, Mrs. P. became the mother of 
a daughter, of whose existence she was 
not conscious for several days. Her long 
previous exposures had prostrated her 
a. and this sickness carried her far- 
ther apparently across the stream of Jor- 
dan than any person I ever knew, who 
was brought back again to its nether 
shores. Incessant vomiting for several 
hours induced repeated convulsions, the 
severest I ever witnessed and apparently 
sufficient to shake the firmest frame in 
pieces; after which the vital spark, for 
nearly a week, seemed almost extinguish- 
ed. Three English physicians were in 
attendance, who happened providentially 
to be in Tabréez at that time, viz. Dr. Ri- 
ach, who met us on the road; Dr. Grif- 
fiths, surgeon of the English detachment ; 
and Dr. McNeill, then first secretary of 
the embassy and now Sir John McNeill, 
the present embassador. They all mani- 
fested the most anxious solicitude, and 
tenderly, but frankly, told me that they 
saw no probability of Mrs. Perkins’ re- 
covery. My feelings, in those circum- 
stances, can be more easily conceived 
than described,—the perils and trials of 
our long and toilsome journey just termi- 
nated,-—my companion for life, as well as 
in those trials, who had so happily survi- 
ved them, now apparently in the agonies 
of dissolution,—and for myself, only the 
cheerless prospect uf being so soon left 
a solitary pilgrim in that dark and distant 
land. But though no American voice was 
near to solace me in that trying extremi- 
ty, a merciful Providence had not left me 
without friends. Parents and brothers 
could not have been more tender and as- 
sidvous in their kindness than were the 
English residents. ‘The embassador sent 
repeatedly to me, saying, ‘My house is 
open to you; spare nothing that can con- 
tribute to your relief and comfort.’ Mrs. 
Nisbet took home our infant on the day 
of its birth, and relieved me of all care 
respecting it; and Dr. Riach stayed five 
days and nights constantly at Mrs. Per- 
kins’ bedside, not retiring from the house 
to eat or sleep, (the other physicians also 
repeatedly calling,) until by little less 
than a miracle of divine mercy, we were 
permitted to cherish the hope of her re- 
covery. The reader will not wonder that 
after a short residence in Persia, we had 
become tenderly attached to the English 
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inthatcountry. And the treatmentwhich 
we received from them on our first ar. 
val, is but a specimen of their kindness 
to us, from that period to the present time, 
‘In connection with our €X posures 

sufferings, on the way to our field, it Were 
grateful to offer a pee tribute to fe. 
male fortitude in the missionary enter. 
prise, might a husband be allowed to d 
it. [may at least be pardoned, for say. 
ing in general, that we Witness, in map 
of the females sent out by our churches 
not only the devotion that was ‘last x 
the cross and first at the sepulchre,” by 
also a heroism, which is able calmly to 
meet and cheerfully sustain the tyi 
emergencies that often almost crush our 
own sterner energies. It is preeminent 
ly on missionary ground that woman isa 
help-meet for man.” pp. 142—143, 


As about one fifth part of this 
work consists of travels, we will say 
in general, that the author describes 
what fell under his observations with 
accuracy, and judges of the people 
with much candor and good sense, 
Besides, as these notes which were 
written at the time, were not pub- 
lished till after a residence in the 
country of several years, the reader 
has the advantage of the author's 
subsequent experience, either cor 
recting or confirming them. Thus 
on his journey, fresh from a New 
England farm, he gives a poor ac 
count of Persian husbandry. But 
he subjoins to the account— 


**T feel bound to state, however, that 
the rude plough which If have described 
penetrates the earth much deeper, and 
serves a far better purpose, than I suppo- 
sed it possible to do, on first observing tt; 
and I have been in like manner favorably 
disappointed, on better acquaintance with 
many other rude instruments of the on 
ental farmer and mechanic.” p. 105. 


On the other hand, he confirms 
the favorable opinion which he # 
first formed of the Turkish charac 
ter. This circumstance of the trav- 
els having been written when the 
events were fresh in the mind, 
being revised after a residence 
eight years, gives a permanent value 
to the work. 

The principal residence of Mr. 
Perkins in Persia, was at Oroomith. 
He came to reside in that city, No 
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yember 20th, 1835, a little more 
than two years after he left this 
country. Of this interval, he spent 
six months in the journey, five or 
six in the study of ‘Turkish at Con- 
santinople, and the remainder at 
Tabréez, making himself familiar 
with the Syriac under Nestorian 
teachers. We may regard him 
now as ready to enter upon the 
more active duties of the missionary 
life. 

The city, the plain, and the lake 
of Oroomiah were designed for each 
other, and in their union, they form 
a scene in nature, which, like a 
perfect work of art, is complete in 
itself. It is a peculiar spot—alone 
by itself, shut out from the rest of 
the world, and needing nothing ex- 
traneous to enhance’ its loveliness. 
The lofty Koordish mountains, run- 
ning north and south, and forming 
its western barrier, shoot out, at 
about forty miles’ distance from each 
other, a double range of hills sweep- 
ing down to the lake, as if on pur- 
pose to make them the walls of 
avast amphitheatre. The plain, 
which is thus enclosed, has an area 
of about six hundred square miles, 
and is all of it under cultivation. 
Teeming, as it does, with the pro- 
ductions of the richest soil, smiling 
with orchards and vineyards, wa- 
tered by several considerable riv- 
ers and streams, whose banks are 
clothed with forests of shade and 
fruit trees, and enlivened with its 
three hundred and thirty villages 
dispersed within its borders, it would 
appear to need nothing but the prev- 
alence of a pure Christianity, to 
make it the most enchanting spot on 
earth. The city of Oroomiah is 
situated within about two miles of 
the western range of mountains. 


“From elevations,’ says Mr. Perkins, 
“back of the city, the beholder, as he 
looks down upon the gardens directly be- 
low him,—and then, upon the city, half 

ed in shrubbery,—and next, over the 
vast plain, studded with its hundreds of 


vi » Verdant with thousands of or- 
s and hedges of poplars, willows 
Vol. I. 
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and sycamores, upon the streams, and 
gleaming with almost illimitable fields, 
waving a golden harvest,—and farther 
still, upon the azure bosom of the placid 
lake, beaming and sparkling like an im- 
mense mirror, under the brilliancy of the 
pets Persian sky,—and finally, upon the 

lue mountains, far in the distance be- 
yond the lake,—one of the loveliest and 
grandest specimens of natural scenery is 
spread out before him, that was ever pre- 
sented to the eye of man.” p. 8. 

Embosomed within these moun- 
tain enclosures, is a small remnant 
of one of the earliest of the ancient 
churches. There they have re- 
mained for centuries, almost un- 
known to the Christian world. “ It 
is said,” say the Prudential Com- 
mittee in their instructions to Messrs. 
Smith and Dwight, in 1830, “ there 
are a hundred thousand Nestorians 
in Koordistan ; they deserve a visit 
to the residence of at least one of 
their spiritual heads.” Bafiled in 
their attempt to penetrate among 
the Nestorians of the mountains, 
and hearing at Tabréez of these 
Nestorians of the plain, Messrs. 
Smith and Dwight resolve to visit 
them. It was in March, 1831, that 
they made their investigation, and 
now, November, 1835, we find mis- 
sionaries from our own churches 
established amoag them. And can 
we conceive of a more desirable 
missionary diocese ? It is compact 
and well defined; the country is 
most enchanting—and though forty 
thousand may seem a large flock, 
they are easy of access, and are 
distributed under their own pastors. 
Besides, the work to be done is 
definite, and capable as it were of 
being completely finished—by the 
blessing of God to revive spiritual 
religion in this ancient church. 

The remainder of Mr. Perkins’s 
book, about three fifths of the whole, 
embraces the period of his residence 
at Oroomiah, till his recent return 
to this country, a period of nearly 
six years. This is the most valua- 
ble portion of the work—his greater 
familiarity with the language and 
extensive intercourse with the peo- 
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ple, enabling him to give a most ac- 
curate and faithful account of both 
the Persians and Nestorians. We 
also become even more interested 
in the author, as he is now placed 
in circumstances fully to develope 
the strength of his judgment and 
the depth of his Christian principles. 
His connection with both the Nes- 
torians and Mohammedans, pecu- 
liarly required a wise accommoda- 
tion to circumstances, united with a 
firm maintenance of Christian prin- 
ciple—the former clinging to ven- 
erable usages, sacred in their asso- 
ciations, and having much error min- 
gled with the truth they held to, 
while the latter, haughty in their 
contempt of Christians, at the same 
time their masters and oppressors, 
were naturally indignant at any at- 
tempt against their religious belief. 
We can hardly conceive of a cause 
which could be more easily injured, 
by doing too much or too little, and 
we admired the practical good sense 
which has uniformly led Mr. Per- 
kins in the middle way. We were 
also pleased with the Christian cour- 
tesy which marked his intercourse 
with the Persian noblemen—prop- 
erly yielding to their forms of po- 
liteness so far as Christian princi- 
ple would allow. We could not 
but think His Royal Highness, Ma- 
lek Kasem Meerza himself, would 
admit that the “ holy stranger’s” 
address was not unworthy of Per- 
sian politeness, and yet there is 
nothing in it inconsistent with Chris- 
tian fidelity. Nor let it be thought, 
that with the ardent feelings of the 
Christian missionary, this procedure 
does not require self-denial—it of- 
ten requires more, we are persua- 
ded, than the headlong zeal, which, 
unmindful of future consequences, 
acts only for the present moment. 
But in their intercourse with Eng- 
lish friends, they needed no re- 
straint. We feel warm emotions 
of gratitude towards these English 
gentlemen, who have taken s0 
friendiy an interest in our mission, 
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and we are sure no Christian will 
read of their kindness without like 
feelings. We have, however, bee, 
the most deeply interested in the 
intercourse of the missionaries with 
the Nestorians themselves. Noth. 
ing can be more lovely, nothing 
more affecting to every generous 
heart. ‘Their eagerness to lear, 
their unhesitating confidence, and 
their gratitude, must win the good 
will of every one. And kere too, 
in our missionaries, we find Chris. 
tian love tempered with wisdom, 
It would be grateful to our own 
feelings, to support the correctness 
of these commendations by copious 
extracts, but we are straightened 
for room, and besides, we think the 
Christian community need no far. 
ther evidence, than what has been 
furnished them in the recent journey 
of Mr. Perkins among the churches, 
We ought to add, that though we 
have spoken more particularly of 
our author, we have not intended 
to exclude his associates from our 
remarks. 

For the same reason, we do not 
think it necessary to speak of the 
success and prospects of the mis- 
sion. We have lately had one of 
the bishops of that church among 
us, and we will now put on re 
cord a document of Mar Yohannan, 
which will show, we think, that 
there are minds there well worthy 
of being cultivated. 

It is well known, that a portion of 
the church were greatly perplexed 
at a bishop’s having so much to do 
with other Christians. It was a 
novelty to Le sure, and so diffieult 
to be accounted for as to raise a 
doubt whether he were a_ bishop. 
A writer at length in the “ Church 
man” gives vent to this anxious 
doubt. And “ first, what evidence 
has Mar Yohannan brought, to sub- 
stantiate his claim to the office of a 
bishop? any thing more than his 
own assertion, backed by the de 
claration of the missionary who ae- 
companies him?” But supposing 
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the testimony of a missionary is not 
to be wholly rejected, another diffi- 
culty arises, whether he may not 
be a heretic. But, admitting him 
to be both a bishop and sound in 
the faith, the perplexity only be- 
comes the greater, that he should 
associate,” not exactly * with pub- 
jicans and sinners,” but with pres- 
pyterians. It is true, he * could 
have known nothing of our church 
before he came hither,” but he 
found it out soon enough after he 
did come, and still he does not 
separate from the missionary who 
found him out across the waters, 
the friend in whose family he was 
an inmate for seven years. This 
strange procedure is enough to strip 
him of his bishopric, and ‘ put him 
in the same category with those 
in whose company he is found.” 
Add to this the sacrilege, of the 
Nestorians having “lent one of 
their churches to the presbyterians, 
and allowed them to hold an ordi- 
nationin it!’ ‘The bishop, if we 
may still call him so, wrote a re- 
ply in Syriac, and which Mr. Per- 
kins has translated, and at the bish- 
op’s request, inserted in his work. 
We give it to our readers, and 
submit the question to any one, 
whether, in primitive simplicity and 
Christian meekness, it would not do 
honor to any bishop in America. 

“My brethren of the Episcopalians : 

“What evil or wicked thing have I 
Wrought, in relation to you, that some of 
you should write about me in your news- 


papers, and scatter them through all 
America ? 

“1. Lam one poor man and my nation is 
poor. I came to thank Chiistians in this 
country, for having helped us, and to ask 
them to help us more, for the name of the 

Jesus Christ. We are members of 
one another; if one member suffers, do 
not all suffer with it? Well; if you had 
desired our good, would you not some 
times have inquired of me thus: What is 
the condition of your people in that land 
ofheathens? Is there a church there? 
Arethere good men? Are there tokens 
of the influence of the Holy Spirit? 

hat is the state of knowledge and in- 
ftuction? What are the morals? But 
mvery few of you have I heard one 
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of these questions. You ask, How many 
orders have you? My friends, forms are 
nothing; ‘ Neither is circumcision any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature.’ 

2. If you say, that our church is built 
upon the apostolic foundation, the oldest 
oF the churches; why, shall we place 
our confidence in age, name, or forms ? 
No; but in the Lamb of God, who de- 
scended from his throne on high to save 
that which was lost. Observe and be- 
hold. The Creator of the heights and of 
the depths, did not demean himself so 
loftily as some denominations, who say, 
WE ARE; there is no other true church. 
The Lord said, Every man who exalteth 
himself shall be abased, but whosoever 
humbleth himselfshall be exalted. Again; 
your church came out from the church of 
the pope. Is there not some leaven of 
the pope still remaining in many of you? 
Take care; if you say, ‘ No, this word is 
a mistake,’ I have proofs. What are 
those pictures in some of your churches? 
This is a mark of the pope! [know you 
do not worship the pictures; but your 
children, who rise up after you, seeing 
them in the churches, will worship them. 
Mark that second commandment—God 
said, Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
likeness, or resemblance, of any thing in 
heaven above, nor in the earth beneath, 
nor in the waters under the earth. An- 
other commandment of God is, Love 
your neighbors as yourselves; but you 
say, OUR CHURCH IS GREAT, Very well; 
your church has become great, has it? 
Why? that it may despise small church- 
es? Our Lord Jesus Christ says, Whe- 
ever will be greatest, let him be servant 
ofall. This haughtiness is another mark 
of the pope, who teaches that none will 
be saved who are out of his church. 

«3. Come, let us see; has our Lord 
pronounced blessings on the meek, or on 
the proud 2 I believe he pronounced his 
blessings on the meek, Fed sires that they 
shall inherit the earth. Again, said our 
Lord, two men went up into the temple 
to pray, one of them a pharisee and one 
of them a publican ; the pharisee proudly 
offered his prayer, and the publican in hu- 
mility ; God heard the publican and dis- 
regarded the pharisee. So every one, 
who exalteth himself, shall be abased, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. King David also says, The 
meek shall inherit the earth and shall de- 
light themselves in abundance of peace— 
and many other like things does he say 
in the Psalms, in favor of the lowly and 
against the proud. And what humility 
did our Savior manifest, when he was led 
as a lamb to the slaughter ; and as a sheep 
dumb before her shearer, so he opened 
not his mouth, according to the words of 
Isaiah. 
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“4, Come, let us see about Nestorius, 
what evil he has wrought towards you. 
If you speak of other nations, he has 
sharply rebuked them ; but in relation to 
you, he has done nothing. And others 
he rebuked for their idolatry, in calling 
Mary the mother of God, and many oth- 
er wicked works which were done among 
those nations, and which you do not un- 
derstand. And do you too, like the Cath- 
olics, cast Nestorius out into utter dark- 
ness? If you would be informed, Nesto- 
rius has marked out no new path for us. 
We have not gone after him. Our nation 
sympathized with him, and we still love 
him as our own selves; and if all the 
world should say so, we will not cast him 
off; for he was persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake. And our Lord has said, 
Blessed are they who are persecuted and 
evil spoken of for righteousness’ sake ; 
their reward shall be great in heaven. 

“5, I do not say that your way [church 
polity] is not a good one—very good, if 
you properly follow it; not in exclusive- 
ness and ostentation, saying, we are the 
only true church; nor in hypocrisy, like 
sepulchres which are white without, but 
within, full of all uncleanness. God look- 
eth upon the heart. It is important for 
Christians to abound in love, and not in 
vain-glorying. But every tree is known 
by its fruit; men also, by their works. 

“6. IL love episcopalians, and congre- 
gationalists, and presbyterians,and Dutch- 
men, and Lutherans, and methodists, and 
baptists,—all, as brethren in Christ. 
There is no difference in them with me. 
The greater brethren are all these; and 
if there be less, we are the least. We 
open our churches to their priests, and 
receive them as the priests of God and 
the apostles of our Lord. Our Lord said, 
Whosoever receiveth a prophet, in the 
name of a prophet, shall receive a pro- 
phet’s reward. And whosoever receiveth 
a righteous man, in the name of a right- 
eous man, shall receive a righteous man’s 
reward. Thus have we learned from our 
Lord. 

“7. You are displeased with me, are 
you, because I have associated with the 
presbyterians and congregationalists? So 
the newspaper teaches. I do not prac- 
tice partiality. Is it very strange, that I 
associate most with the presbyterians and 
congregationalists? No; they are equal- 
ly our Sesion ; and they have come and 
helped us, in books and teachers, and 
have done a great and good work for our 
nation. Ought I to abandon them and 
form new alliances? We do not so un- 
derstand — and justice. Would 
it not have been a great wonder, very 
wrong in me and very bad for my nation, 
had I forsaken them and connected my- 
self with others? It would be a black 
reproach and a great sin for us thus to 
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abuse the good they have done for ys 
God would be displeased with ug fig 
such a course of ingratitude. But we 
will never be unmindful of their benef. 
cence. We will cling to these benefao, 
tors, as we do to Nestorius. Qur Lord 
Jesus Christ said, Whoever shall give to 
drink a cup of cold water, shall not lose 
his reward; how much greater will be 
the reward of those, who have given to 
drink the instructions of Christ. Ang 
shall we abuse the good work which they 
have done for us? Never. We must 
obey God rather than man, and keep the 
commandments of God rather than the 
commandments of men. We all have 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is over all and in all; over us, over 
you and over them; who will judge us 
all at the last day; and if found at his 
right hand, will raise us all to the same 
heaven. We shall dwell in peace togeth. 
er there. May the grace of our Lord Je 
sus Christ, the love of God the Father, 
and the communion of the Holy Spirit, 
be with us all forever, Amen. 

‘Your fellow sinner and unworthy 
Christian brother, Mar Yonannay, 

“ Nov. 1242.” 


Puseyism Examined. By J. 0. 
Merce D’Avsiens, D. D., Aw 
thor of the History of the Reforma. 
tion in the Sixteenth Century.— 
With an Introductory Notice of 
the Author. By Roserr Baiao, 
D. D. Published by John 8 
Taylor & Co., 145 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


We were disappointed on finding 
this work, which had been for some- 
time announced, to be only “an 
address delivered before the pro 
fessors and students of the new 
Theological Seminary at Geneva, at 
the opening of the present session, 
on the 4th of October last.” We 
hoped to receive a full and masterly 
discussion of the whole subject, from 
the brilliant pen of the discrimins 
ting D’Aubigné. But though @ 
first disappointed, we are reconciled. 
Here in the compass cf a few p® 
ges, at a price compatible with the 
widest circulation, we have a cleat 
statement of the vital points of dif 
ference between Rome and Oxford 
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on the one part, and Protestants on 
the other; and this in connection 
with such a vindication of the truth 
sscan not fail to fortify young minds 

inst the insidious influence of this 
fom of error, and establish the 
frends of the Gospel in their attach- 
ment to the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation. It should be introduced, as 
an antidote, into every community 
where Romanism and High Church- 
ism are attempting to poison Chris- 
tianity. 

The following extracts are a fair 
sample of the style and merits of 
the work : 


“Let us comprehend well, gentlemen, 
the position which evangelical Christian 
theology occupies. 

* At the epoch of the Reformation, if I 
may so speak, three distinct eras had oc- 
curred in the history of the church. 

*}. That of evangelical Christianity, 
which, having its focus in the times of 
the apostles, extended its rays through- 
out the first and second centuries of the 
chureh. 

“2. That of ecclesiastical catholicism, 
which, commencing its existence in the 
third century, reigned till the seventh. 

“3, That of the papacy, which reign- 
ed from the seventh to the fifleenth cen- 


“Such were the three grand eras in the 
then past history of the church; let us 
see what characterized each one of them. 

“In the first period, the supreme au- 
thority was attributed to the revealed 
word of God. 

“In the second, it was, according to 
tome, ascribed to the church as represent- 
td by its bishops. 

“In the third, to the pope. 

“We acknowledge cheerfully that the 
second of these systems is nab superior 
tothe third ; but it is inferior to the first! 
_ “In fact, in the first of these systems 
tis God who rules. 

“In the second, it is man. 

“In the third, it is, to speak after the 
} gee WORKING OF SATAN, with 
afte. and signs and lying wonders.’ 

. ii, 9. 

“The Sinemetion, in abandoning the 
aed might have returned to the sec- 
mdof these systems, that is, to ecclesi- 
tstical catholicism ; or to the first, that 
§, 0 evangelical Christianity. 

“In returning to the second, it would 
lave made half the way. Ecclesiastical 

is, in effect, a middle — 


~t tia media, as one of the Oxford doc- 
tm has termed it, in a sermon which he 
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has just published. On the one hand, it 
approaches much to papacy, for it con- 
tains,in the germ, all the principles which 
are there found. On the other, however, 
it diverges from it, for it rejects the pa- 
pacy itself. 

‘The Reformation was not a system of 
pretended juste milieu. It went the 
whole way; and rebounding with that 
force which God gives, it fell, as at one 
single leap, into the evangelical Chris- 
tianity of the apostles. 

**But there is now, gentlemen, a nu- 
merous and powerful party in England, 
supported even by some bishops, (whose 
charges have filled us with astonishment 
and grief,) which would, according to its 
adversaries, quit the ground of evangel- 
ical Christianity to plant itself upon that 
of ecclesiastical catholicism, with a mark- 
ed tendency towards the papacy; or 
which, according to what 7 pretends, 
would faithfully maintain itself on that 
hierarchical and semi-Romish ground, 
which is, according to it, the true, native 
and /egitimate foundation of the church 
of England. It is this movement which 
is, from the name of one of its principal 
chiefs, called Puseyism.” pp. 30—32. 

“Such, gentlemen, is the movement 
which is taking place in that church of 
England, which so many pious men, so 
many Christian works, have rendered il- 
lustrious. Dr. Pusey has had reason to 
say in his letter to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, ‘Upon the issue of the present 
struggle depend the destinies of our 
church.’ And it is worth while for us 
to pause here a few moments to ex- 
amine what party we ought to prefer, as 
members of the ancient church of the 
continent, and what we have to do in this 
grave and solemn crisis. 

‘** Gentlemen, we ought to profess frank- 
ly that we will have neither the papacy, 
nor the via media of witeial-o 
tholicism, but remain firm upon the foun- 
dation of evangelical Christianity. In 
what consists this Christianity when it is 
opposed to the two other systems which 
we reject? 

“There are in it things essential and 
things unessential; it is of that only 
which forms its essence, of that which is 
its principle, that I would here speak. 

* There are three principles which form 
its essence: the first is that which we 
may call its formal principle, because it 
is the means by which this system is form- 
ed or constituted; the second is that 
which may be called the material princi- 
ple, because it is the very doctrine which 
constitutes this religious system ; the third, 
I call the personal or moral principle, be- 
cause it concerns the application of 


Christianity to the soul of each individ- 
ual. 
* The formal principle of Christianity 
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is expressed in few words: THE WORD 
or Gop, ONLY. 

“'That is to say, the Christian receives 
the knowledge of the truth only by the 
word of God, and admits of no other 
source of religious knowledge. 

“ The material principle of Christiani- 
ty is expressed with equal brevity: THE 
GRACE or CuRistT, ONLY. 

“‘ That is to say, the Christian receives 
salvation only by the grace of Christ, 
and recognizes no other meritorious cause 
of eternal life. 

“The personal principle of Christiani- 
ty may be expressed in the most simple 
terms: THE WORK OF THE SPIRIT, ONLY. 

“That is to say, there must be in each 
soul that is saved a moral and individual 
work of regeneration, wrought by the 
Spirit of God, and not by the simple con- 
currence of the church, and the magic 
influence of certain ceremonies. 

“ Gentlemen, recall constantly to your 
minds these three simple truths: The 
Word of God, oxty ; The Grace of Christ, 
onty; The Work of the Spirit, oniy ; and 
they will truly be ‘a lamp to your feet 
and a light to your paths.’ 

‘These are the three great beacons 
which the Holy Spirit has erected in the 
church. Their effulgence should spread 
from one end of the world to the other. 
So long as they shine, the church walks 
in the light; as soon as they shall become 
extinet or even obscured, darkness like 
that of Egypt will settle upon Christen- 
dom. 

“ But, gentlemen, it is precisely these 
three fundamental Siaciken of evangel- 
ical Christianity which are attacked and 
overthrown by the new system of eccle- 
siastical catholicism. It is not to some 
minor point, to some doctrine of secon- 
dary importance that they direct their at- 
tention at Oxford; it is to that which 
constitutes the essence even of Christian- 
ity and of the Reformation, to those truths 
so important that, as Luther said, ‘ with 
them the church stands,and without them 
the church falls.’ Let us consider them.” 

p. 36—33. 

“Gentlemen, there are two ways of 
destroying Christianity ; one is to deny 
it, the other to displace it. To put the 
church above Christianity, the hierarchy 
above the word of God; to ask a man, 
not whether he has received the Holy 
Ghost, but whether he has received bap- 
tism from the hands of those who are 
termed successors of the apostles, and 
their delegates,—all this may doubtless 
flatter the pride of the natural man, but 
is fundamentally opposed to the Bible, 
and aims a fatal blow at the religion of 
Jesus Christ. If God had intended that 
Christianity should, like the Mosaic sys- 
tem, be chiefly an ecclesiastical, sacerdo- 
tal and hierarchical system, he would 
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have ordered and established jt in the 
New Testament, as he did jn the 
But there is nothing like this in the New 
Testament. All the declarations of our 
Lord and of his apostles tend to prove 
that the new religion given to the worlj 
is ‘ life and Spirit,’ and not a new sysien 
of priesthood and ordinances, ‘Ti, 
kingdom of God,’ saith Jesus, ‘ cometh 
not with observation ; neither shall 
say, lo here! or lo there ! for behold the 
kingdom of God is within you,’ (Luke 
xvil, 20—21.) ‘The kingdom of Godjs 
not meat and drink; but righteousnes 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost’ 
(Rom. xiv, 17.) , 

* Let us then attribute a divine instity. 
tion and a divine authority to the essence 
of the church; but by no means to jy 
form. God has, undoubted|y, established 
the ministry of the word and sacrameny, 
that is to say, general forms, which ar 
adapted to the universal church ; butitis 
a narrow and dangerous bigotry, which 
would attribute more importance to the 
particular forms of each sect, than to the 
spirit of Christianity. This evil has long 
prevailed in the Eastern church, (Greek, 
and has rendered it barren. It is the 
sence of the church of Rome, and itis 
destroying it. Itis endeavoring to insio- 
uate itself into every church ; it appears 
in England in the established chureh; in 
Germany in the Lutheran, and even in 
the reformed and presbyterian church, 
It is that mystery of iniquity, which a- 
ready began to work in the time of the 
apostles. (2 Thess. ii, 7.) Let us reject 
and oppose this deadly principle wherer- 
er itis found. We are men before we 
are Swiss, French, English, or German; 
let us also remember, that we are Chris 
tians before we are episcopalians, Luther- 
ans, reformed, or dissenters. These dit 
ferent forms of the church are like the 
different costumes, different features, and 
different characters of nations ; that which 
constitutes the man is not found in thes 
accessories. We must seek for it in the 
heart which beats under this exterior, ia 
the conscience which is seated there, 
the intelligence which there shines, @ 
the will which there acts. If we assigt 
more importance to the church than ® 
Christianity, to the form than to the life, 
we shall infallibly reap that which we 
have sown; we shall soon have a chureh 
composed of skeletons, clothed, it may 
be, in brilliant garments, and ranged, 
admit, in a most imposing order to the 
eye; but as cold, stith and immovable as 
a pale legion of the dead. If Puseyis, 
(and, unfortunately, some of the doctrine 
which it promulgates are not, in England, 
confined to that school,) if Puseyis@ 
should make progress in the establ 
church, it will, in a few years, dry Up 
its springs of life. The feverish exci 
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ich disease at first produces, will 
pp lace to languor, the blood will 
ie congealed, the muscles stiffened, and 
hat church will be only a dead body, 
wound which the eagles will gather to- 


eal forms, whether papal, patriarchal, 
l, consistorial, or presbyterian, 
only a human value and authori- 
Let us not esteem the bark above the 
ap the body above the soul, the form 
above the life, the visible church above 
the invisible, the priest above the Hol 
irit, Let us hate all sectarian, ecclesi- 
wtical, national or dissenting spirit; but 
letus love Jesus Christ in all sects, wheth- 
er ecclesiastical, national or dissenting. 
The true catholicity which we have lost, 
und which we must seek to recover, is 
that of ‘holding the truth, in love.’”’ 
pp. 73—79. 


Anti-Popery ; or Popery Unrea- 
sonable, Unscriptural and Novel. 
By Jonn Rocers, Member of the 
Society of Friends, and Counseler 
at Law.— With a Preface, Notes 
and Index. By Rev. C. Sparry, 
of New York, a minister of the 
Reformed Church. First Amer- 
ican, from the second London 
edition. Published by D. Fan- 
shaw, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York. 


Avonc the numerous works which 
he attempt to revive Romanism in 
England has called into existence, 
none have been received with more 
fvor in that country than Mr. Ro- 
ges’ Anti-Popery, if we may form 
mopinion from the style of eulogy 
which itis recommended by the 
press. It has also been deemed by 
sme excellent clergymen of New 
York worthy of republication in this 
coutry. ‘These are indications of 
wsmall merit in the work. Nor 
we they deceptive indications. Mr. 
ogers writes with spirit, force, ori- 
mality. His reasoning powers, and 
‘pecially his power of sarcasm, are 
‘ery respectable ; and they are em- 
ployed to the full extent, in expo- 
“ug the errors and contemptible 
mummeries of popery. Yet his 
wk is not perfect. It is a good 
“orehouse of facts and arguments 
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against Romanism—it is well adapt- 
ed to fortify the minds of Protest- 
ants against the seductions of pros- 
elyting papists; but what member 
of that church can read it without 
anger? ‘The blunt manner, the 
cutting irony, the bold invective, the 
dogmatism, of the plain Quaker, 
are not the most conciliatory and 
convincing means of grace. Per- 
haps we do injustice to human na- 
ture; if not, Mr. Rogers will make 
few converts to Protestantism. 

But whatever may be the merit 
of our author in other respects, his 
coinage of new words deserves se- 
vere reprehension. Here he claims 
the power of a pope, and takes the 
whole business of etymology into 
his own hands. 

The following is a list of new 
terms which he labors to recom- 
mend and to bring into use. 

Abhorrible, formed directly from 
the verb to abhor, instead of horri- 
ble, from an obsolete root hor. But 
the verb abhor leads us again to the 
same obsolete root. 

Perhap, instead of perhaps, as if 
there could be but one hap or chance. 

Priestal, as if not satisfied with 
priestly with Teutonic suffix, nor 
with presbyterial, the original form 
of the word with Latin suffix. 

Knownothing, as if not satisfied 
with ignoramus and numskull. 

Primaty, as nearer than primacy 
to primate. 

Priestrulive, as if not satisfied 
with priestruding. 

Modernity, as if better than mod- 
ernness, although the Teutonic suf- 
fix ness is applied to all adjectives 
indiscriminately. 

Nowafter, instead of hereafter, to 
avoid a confusion of time and place ; 
not considering that most terms re- 
lating to time originally referred to 
place. 

Kirk, as nearer to the original Gr. 
xugeaxdv, than church. 

Politi-kirkal, for politico-ecclesi- 
astical, in order to avoid a long word. 

Popan for papal; whereas the 
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Latin suffix an is properly attached 
to the Latin form of the word before 
it is Anglicized. 

Papite for papist, and Romanite 
for Romanist, not perceiving the 
idea of papizing or conforming to 
the pope, and of Romanizing or con- 
forming to the Romans, which is se- 
cretly conveyed in the original form 
of the words. 

Secundity, from mere love of nov- 
elty. 

Politikirkalian and priestrulian, 
as if to excite the risibles of his 
readers. 

It is painful to see a mind so un- 
hinged, certainly in some respects, 
as that of Mr. Rogers, set forward 
by the British public to manage one 
of the most important controversies 
which now agitate the church of 
Christ. 

The following extract will afford 
an idea of the author’s powers of 
irony : 


“ Nepotism, (fondness for nephews and 
nieces, or love and care of them.) nepotism 
has been a remarkable quality in popes, 
cardinals, and other papal clergymen. 
These men of God, though made so by 
man! have had of course no son or daugh- 
ter; but they have been surrounded with 
a great number of nephews and nieces, for 
whom they have taken care to provide as 
other men provide for their own offspring. 
It is rather strange that brothers and sis- 
ters of popes, cardinals, and other clergy- 
men, so very often have more children 
than they can rear, educate and settle; and 
that they find their reverend bachelor 
brothers so kind to their little ones! 
What a comfort to them to be fraternal!y 
and sororially connected with, and to 
have their young ones snugly settled by 
pure, boly, evangelical men, who are to- 
tal strangers to the flesh! entire aliens 
from carnality ! and wholly weaned from 
sensual predilections! and who love the 
little creatures with a warmth and a zeal 
transcendently admirable in uncles who 
are so wrapped up in spiritual contempla- 
tion ! so swallowed up and lost in heav- 
enly designing and doing! In _ kirks 
where clergymen are allowed to marry, 
they have children like other men, and 
have no more than the common number 
of nephews and nieces, for whom they 
take no more than common care. In the 
kirk of Rome, however, where clergy- 
men do not marry, their nephews and 
nieces are uncommonly and extraordina- 
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rily numerous, and are treated by thes 
spiritual and ethereal men with uncom. 
mon and extraordinary care and affy, 
tion.” pp. 79—80. 





History of the American Board 


Commissioners for Foreign Mis 
sions: compiled chiefly from th 
published and unpublished Doc. 
ments of the Board. By Josep, 
Tracy. Second edition, carefy. 
ly revised and enlarged. Py}. 
lished by M. W. Dodd, Brick 
Church Chapel, New York. 189, 


Tue want of a connected history 
of the missions of the American 
Board, was strongly felt by the pas 
tors of our churches, for some tine 
before the appearance of this work. 
Whether this is compiled on th 
plan best adapted to satisfy this 
want, is a difficult question. 0p 
the whole we are inclined to think 
it the best. ‘The transactions of the 
Board, both domestic and foreig, 
and the most important changes 
in the condition of the several ms 
sions, are narrated in their chron 
logical order. ‘The reader is ths 
furnished with a bird’s-eye view, i 
the shape of annals, of the doing 
of the Board, and to some extent, ol 
the results. This makes a gool 
book of reference. The condition 
of the missions in each successive 
year may at once be ascertained 
Nor is it valuable merely as a book 
of reference. It was written, at 
without success, to be read with» 
terest. ‘To those not already fami 
iar with the history, it will be fot 
too instructive not to be entertaiming 
In those places where a few copies 
of the work only are in circulation, 
it may profitably be read in sectios 
at the monthly concert of prayet 
For this purpose, however, we 
a work constructed on a differes! 
plan, giving separate histories of the 
formation of the Board, of its home 
operations, and of the several m* 
sions under its care, would be 
dedly preferable, producing 4 m0" 
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yivid impression of the good which 
the Board has accomplished, and in- 
spiring a livelier interest in the mis- 
sionary work. 


Psychology ; or a View of the Hu- 
man Soul, including Anthropolo- 
gy: adapted to the use of Colle- 

. By Rev. Freperick A. 
Raves, D. P., late President of 
Marshall College, Penn. Second 
edition. Published by M. W. 
Dodd, New York. 


Tue first part of this work, enti- 
tled Anthropology, treats of the in- 
fuence of nature, race, sex, age, 
sleep, dreaming, &c. upon the mind, 
and on the other hand, of the power 
of the mind over the body. The 
second part treats of Psychology, 
properly so called, the attributes and 
powers of a rational being. The 
whole is introduced by an able es- 
say on life, both animal and vege- 
fable, and on instinct. ‘This table 
affords but a meager idea of the 
contents and interest of the book ; 
every part of which abounds with 
views new to the American reader, 
ifnot original with the author. In- 
deed it seems to us, that every in- 
telligent American who neglects to 
read it, is unjust to himself. The 
subject, which is of the highest im- 
portance, is enriched with an exu- 
berance of illustration from all de- 
partments of learning, without a 
parallel among the productions of 
our press. Although Dr. Rauch 
was a disciple of Hegel, he was 
able,as he thought consistently, to 
nok himself with the evangelical 
party in the Lutheran church ; and 
he is believed to have been a man 
of sincere piety. His speculative 
philosophy will not, as a system, 
find favor in this country. The 
greater part of this work, however, 
Sdevoted to empirical philosophy, 
or that knowledge which is derived 

M experience and observation— 
Which all confess lies within the 
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reach of our capacities, and which 
under the luminous and vigorous 
pen of our author, can not but be in- 
telligible to every class of readers. 


Bibliotheca Sacra; or Tracts and 
Essays on Topics connected with 
Biblical Literature and Theolo- 
gy. Editor, Epwarp Rozginson, 
D. D., Professor of Bibl. Lit. in 
the Union Theol. Sem., New 
York. New York and London, 
Wiley & Putnam: 1843. No. |, 
February ; pp. 204, 8vo. Price 
$1. 


Tuts new theological journal as- 
sumes the distinctive character of a 
“collection of tracts and essays,” 
of such a nature as to be “ of per- 
manent value as a work of refer- 
ence.” That a work of this char- 
acter, if judiciously and ably con- 
ducted, may be of inestimable value 
to future theologians, must be per- 
fectly obvious. No such work ex- 
isted in the country; and we re- 
joiced when this was announced. 
Yet we were impressed with the dif- 
ficulties attending it. The efforts 
of a single man, however gifted 
and indefatigable, must be inade- 
quate to sustain such a publication 
for a great length of time. The 
editor should possess great sound- 
ness of judgment, a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the present state of 
biblical and theological science, and 
a kind of foresight by which he can 
anticipate the future progress of the- 
ological knowledge and the wants 
of those who shall cultivate it. He 
should moreover have the assistance 
of a large number of able writers, 
who are willing to spend much time 
and to lay out all their strength up- 
on certain insulated topics in theol- 
ogy, which have been too slightly 
handled by other writers. Of Dr. 
Robinson’s industry, erudition and 
talents as a writer, we have a very 
high opinion. Of the resources from 
which he can draw materials for his 
own articles, it is sufficient to say, 
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in the language of the announce- 
ment of the work, “ The editor’s 
connections with Great Britain and 
Germany will enable him to avail 
himself of every thing new and im- 
portant in the theological literature 
of those countries.” From the same 
announcement we learn, that “ the 
editor will have the aid of several 
of the leading theological writers of 
this country, as well as of some in 
foreign lands.” But we are not in- 
formed how many, or who, among 
the learned, are his pledged collab- 
erators, or will be active and effi- 
cient contributors to the work. For 
aught that appears, the work is to 
rest chiefly upon the shoulders of 
Dr. Robinson. 

The first number or volume of 
the work, we have read with appro- 
bation and interest. It is, perhaps, 
all that ought to have been expect- 
ed; but we confess, it hardly met 
the high expectations we had indul- 
ged before its publication,—not how- 
ever from the want of a greater va- 
riety in the subjects, as the editor 
appears to have feared. For we 
think, the more homogeneous the 
matter of each volume, the more 
value it will possess as a book of ref- 
erence. ‘This numbercontains three 
tracts, viz. 

1. ResearcuEs IN PALestINe, by 
the editor; compiled from various 
communications received at different 
times from the Rev. Eli Smith and 
Rey. 8. Wolcott : (with a map of the 
country around the sources of the 
of the Jordan.) pp. 9—S88. 

2. Skercues or ANGELOLOGY IN 
THE O_p anp New TeEstTaMENTs, 
by Moses Stuart, Prof. in the Theol. 
Sem., Andover. pp. 88—154. 

3. Tue Reputep Site oF THE 
Flory Seputcure, by the editor ; in 
reply to allegations contained in the 
Oxford ** Essay on the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Miracles.” pp. 154—202. 

The first article is, both as to mat- 
ter and form, a supplement to Dr. 
R.’s great work, entitled “ Biblical 
Researches in Palestine; and it 
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should be appended to that work, or 
rather, be incorporated into its ney 
edition. As it is a mere supplement 
to another work, and as several of 
the most important portions of jt 
had previously been spread on the 
pages of other periodicals, we haye 
some doubts of its claim to a place 
in a collection of tracts intended to 
be “of permanent value as a work 
of reference.” 

The second article is a genenl 
treatise on Angels, and is written in 
the usual flowing and popular style 
of the learned author. It bears of 
course much resemblance to the ar 
ticle ** Angels” in our biblical dic. 
tionaries, and to the chapters on 
good and evil angels in our bes 
systems of theology. ‘The author 
does not aim to propagate any 
new views or any favorite opin 
ions he may entertain. Nor does 
he attempt to settle and decide up 
on all the important questions whieb 
relate to his subject. Indeed, we 
should have been gratified, if the 
learned author had given us more 
distinctly his opinions on several 
points which he has but slightly 
touched. For instance, has each it- 
dividual man and child a guardian 
angel to attend him from the cradle 
to the grave, as the Romanists be 
lieve? Did the Lord Jesus Christ, 
or the Word and Son of God, ap- 
pear in the form of an angel, 0 
several occasions, to the early pe 
triarchs and others under the Old 
Testament; and if so, which are 
the texts that speak of these maar 
festations ? On the whole, this a 
ticle gives a good popular view of 
the biblical doctrine concerning ai 
gels, and it will doubtless be read 
with interest by most persons into 
whose hands it may fall. At the 
same time, we have doubts whether 
such popular summaries of theolo- 
gical knowledge are exactly suited 
to the specific character of this 
work. They seem to us to belong 
rather to those journals which alm 
at immediate usefulness, than © 
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those which aim to treasure up val- 
yable fragments for the use of fu- 


The third and last article is a lu- 
cid and triumphant demonstration, 
that the site of the present ‘Temple 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusa- 
lem can not be the very spot where 
our Lord was crucified. ‘This is an 
excellent tract, and it is with the ut- 
most propriety that it occupies a 
place in the Bibliotheca Sacra. 


Sears’ New Monthly Family Mag- 
azine. Embellished with engra- 
vings. Price $2 a year, in ad- 
vance. Published and edited by 
Ropert Sears, 122 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


Tats work resembles the Penny 
Magazine. It is intended to include 
the choicest selections from the most 
popular English magazines of that 
cass. The editor appears to be 


PUBLIC 
CONGRESS. 


Tue twenty seventh Congress, 
just expired, has been in many re- 
spects remarkable. It was elected 
by a party suddenly and surprising- 
lytriumphant in every part of the 
Union, and its expected destiny was, 
torelieve and te reform. Convened 
bya presidential proclamation at the 
earliest practicable period, earlier 
indeed than the election of some of 
ts members, it has been in session, 
with only two short vacations, from 
the last day of May, 1841, to the 
fourth of March, 1843. Its first as- 
sembling was under the cloud of a 
great national bereavement. The 
brave and honest old man whose 
personal popularity had been a chief 

nt in the success of the party 


which had inscribed his name upon 
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disposed to make his work the vehi- 
cle of useful instruction, not only in 
all other departments of general 
knowledge, but in the higher de- 
partments of morals and religion. 
We see no reason why it should fail 
to merit the patronage of the public. 


Self- Cultivation. 
WARDS. 

Counsels of the Aged to the Young. 
By A. Avexanper, J. D. 

A Pattern for Sunday School Teach- 
ers and Tract Distributors, and 
a Word for All. By J. A. James. 


By Tryon Eb- 


TueseE little volumes, by three 
popular authors, have just issued 
from the press of John 8S. Tay- 
lor & Co., 145 Nassau Street, New 
York. ‘They have, all of them, 
that chief excellence of a book,a 
fitness to do good. ‘They have also 
the charm of elegance. There are 
no better works of the kind. 
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its banners, had been struck down 
from the presidency by death. The 
Vice President had succeeded to the 
vacant chair, according to the pro- 
visions of the constitution; and the 
heads of departments, as nominated 
by the lamented Harrison, were still 
in their places; but Mr. Tyler had 
not succeeded to the chieftainship 
in the party that had elected him 
only to an office which, though some- 
times honored by the occupancy of 
able and accomplished men, had 
never been found to require any su- 
perior qualifications. Confidence 


and a good understanding between 
the individual! administering the gov- 
ernment and the leading minds in 
the national legislature, instead of 
existing beforehand and preparing 
both to move harmoniously in one 
direction, were to be created by act- 
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ing for common objects. How it 
happened that a mutual understand- 
ing and reciprocal confidence be- 
tween the President and the majority 
in Congress did not result from their 
acquaintance and intercourse—how 
it happened that what seemed to be 
earnest attempts on the part of the 
President to make himself under- 
stood by Congress, and earnest at- 
tempts on the part of Congress to 
accommodate their proceedings to 
what they understood to be his views, 
were entirely unsuccessful,—we will 
not undertake to explain. At the 
end of the first or special session, 
the great body of those members of 
Congress who belonged to the party 
which had elected General Harrison 
to the presidency, united in an ad- 
dress to the public virtually denounc- 
ing Mr. Tyler. ‘Thenceforward that 
party, out of Congress, was not in- 
deed dissolved into its original ele- 
ments, but was disheartened and 
weakened. Public opinion as ex- 
pressed in elections was against Mr. 
Tyler, and against those from whom 
he had separated; and the next 
Congress will commence with a de- 
cided majority of the identical party 
which suffered so signal a defeat in 
the great election of 1840. 

Had General Harrison been spar- 
ed, it is possible that the result might 
have been different. Yet there were 
difficulties in the nature of the case, 
which neither the popularity of ‘ the 
good President,’ nor the statesman- 
ship of his advisers, nor the ability 
of the leaders in Congress, would 
have been altogether likely to over- 
come. ‘The triumphant party had 
indeed abstained from committing 
themselves as a party on some par- 
ticulars of policy in respect to which 
they were far from being entirely 
agreed among themselves ; yet they 
were regarded by the public as 
pledged to accomplish certain gen- 
eral results, all exceedingly difficult 
of attainment, and some of them 
quite impossible without the aid of 
time. First and chiefly, they were 
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expected to relieve the wide com. 
mercial distress of the country. Hoy 
this was to be done—by what s 

cific enactments all those evils which 
had been imputed, not unreasona. 
bly, to the policy of the two prece. 
ding administrations, were to be sud. 
denly remedied—was not very dis. 
tinctly understood. The leaders jg 
Congress appear to have projected 
a series of measures which were tg 
be acceptable, some in one quarter, 
and some in another, and which takeg 
together, in all their relations, would 
constitute a system of policy under 
which the country was to emerge, 
speedily, from its embarrassments, 
The north was supposed to demand 
a tariff of duties so adjusted as 
to afford protection to the mano 
facturing interesis; and the north 
was therefore to be gratified and re 
lieved by a protective tariff. The 
south and west were supposed to 
require some national institution 
which should rectify their misen- 
bly disordered currency ; there was 
therefore to be a national bank, with 
notes every where current, equal 
zing exchanges, and facilitating the 
restoration of the old commercial 
intercourse between those great pro- 
ducing regions and the commercial 
emporiums on the Atlantic. The 
new states, brought to the verge of 
bankruptcy by their ill devised and 
ill managed schemes of internal im 
provement, were to have their credit 
restored, and were to be enabled to 
pursue their undertakings, by a dis 
tribution of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands. ‘To relieve in all partsol 
the country those active and adver 
turous business men whom the late 
reverses had overwhelmed, and to 
remove that vast amount of privale 
indebtedness which had been com 
tracted when all men were delirious 
from the inflation of the currency 1 
1835 and 1836, old scores were 0 
be wiped out, and new books were 
to be opened, by a general bankrupt 
law. ‘These measures were 10 


adopted singly, and each by a difiet 
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ent majority, but when adopted, and 
carried into operation, they would 
constitute a system in which every 

would help to support and in- 
vigorate the whole. Had Harrison 
lived, the complete system might 
have been adopted. But the bank 
and the distribution were defeated 
by the veto of Mr. Tyler. The 
bankrupt law having stood just long 
enough to do whatever evil it was 
capable of doing, and thus to make 
itself unpopular, has been repealed 
by the same votes that created it. 
The protective tariff alone remains 
to be repealed by the party now 
coming into power. ‘The great 
measures projected for the relief of 
the country may be considered as 
having failed. 

The reformation of abuses and 
corruptions in the government, is a 
thing readily, and let us believe hon- 
estly, promised by all parties, but 
very difficult of performance. In 
this respect, the late Congress has 
not accomplished all that was ex- 
pected from it, nor even all that it 
attempted. ‘The expenses of the 
government have indeed been very 
considerably reduced, not only by 
the abolition of that old nest of job- 
bing and peculation, the Florida 
war, but in some other particulars. 
One measure of reform, the bill for 
the reduction of the compensation 
of public servants, not excepting 
members of Congress, was carried 
inthe House of Representatives by 
the votes of those who were about 
retiring to private life, against the 
voles of those who are, or who ex- 
pect to be, re-elected. It was af- 
etwards materially changed in the 
Senate, and was thus lost. ‘The loss 
of this bill leaves the patronage of 
the President without any effectual 
diminution. The greater the com- 
pensation of the various officials who 
hold their places at his pleasure, the 
more reason will he have to expect 
that they will bestir themselves in 
his favor. Of course al! that was 
promised, in 1840 and before, about 
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abolishing the connection between 
the patronage of the government 
and the elections, is now disregarded. 

A standing topic of complaint 
with the people, is the length of the 
sessions of Congress, the time which 
is consumed not in the proper busi- 
ness of Congress, but in windy dis- 
courses about matters and things in 
general, which are delivered and 
afterwards printed for effect on the 
people, as electioneering documents, 
and tons of which are sent by mail 
to all parts of the country, under 
the franks of the members. The 
late House of Representatives sig- 
nalized itself by the adoption of 
several regulations for the despatch 
of business. In consequence of 
these regulations, that Congress has 
been able to complete a greater 
amount of business—has passed a 
greater number of public and pri- 
vate acts, than any of its predeces- 
sors. Yet it has not accomplished 
this without sitting ‘more months, 
more days, and more hours,’ than 
any former Congress. Some of 
those regulations, though perfectly 
justifiable on the ground of necessi- 
ty, were better suited to a debating 
club than to a dignified representa- 
tive body, legislating for millions. 
It does not tell well for our national 
character, that our House of Repre- 
sentatives is compelled to have a 
rule that no speech shall exceed one 
hour in length. True, there is noth- 
ing unreasonable in the rule itself; 
neither Franklin, nor Sherman, nor 
Ellsworth, nor Madison, nor Ames, 
in such Congresses as we once had, 
would have needed more than an 
hour to say all that such men deem- 
ed it necessary for them to say on 
any one topic of discussion. Of all 
the great speeches that ever swayed 
the decisions of a Roman senate, or 
of a British parliament, how few 
have ever exceeded the compass of 
an hour. But suitable as such a 


rule may be to a school of rhetoric, 
it seems out of place, and therefore 
out of taste, in a legislative assembly. 
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We apprehend that one source of 
the endless loquacity of Congress, 
and of the various mischiefs with 
which it is connected, may be found 
in the compensation of the members, 
and the mode in which its amount is 
determined. He who hires a man 
by the day to perform a given job, 
will ordinarily find that he has hired 
a slow workman. And especially 
if that workman is earning higher 
wages at that job than he has ever 
earned before, or is likely ever to 
earn again in any honest employ- 
ment, he will be quite sure to make 
as many days’ work of the job as 
possible. Now the members of 
Congress are paid by the day, count- 
ing Sundays and holidays, from one 
end of the session to the other; and 
of the men who actually go to Con- 
gress, not one in five ever earned 
eight dollars a day for six months 
together, in his own business or pro- 
fession, whatever that may be. it 
is therefore for the pecuniary inter- 
est of the great majority of the mem- 
bers, to make Jong sessions. Very 
few—perhaps none may deliberate- 
ly act upon this consideration. But 
assembled bodies of men, however 
high-minded the individuals may be, 
will almost always be swayed by 
the insensible action of their person- 
al interests. No plainer illustration 
of this can be desired, than the fact 
that those representatives in the last 
Congress, who are to have no seats 
in the next, voted as a body, for the 
reduction of compensation; while 
the other class, as a body, voted 
against it. Whenever a man rises 
in Congress to deliver himself of a 
tedious and impertinent harangue, 
the only effect of which is to dis- 
tract attention from the matter in 
hand, and to obstruct the progress 
of business, he knows that he is not 
speaking at his own expense, and 
that the weary quorum who are 
compelled to hear him, are not hear- 
ing at their own expense ; he knows, 
and they all know, that the time 
which he consumes is neither his 
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nor theirs, but belongs to the public: 
and therefore it is that he is audy. 
cious to speak, and they are patient 
to hear. If, on the contrary, that 
man had an interest in not speaki 
otherwise than to the purpose, and jf 
every member had an interest jg 
not hearing any thing impertinent oy 
tending merely to delay, how great. 
ly would the whole aspect of things 
be changed. Speaking otherwise 
than to the matter in hand—speak. 
ing to constituents a thousand miles 
off—speaking to the nation—would 
be well nigh as intolerable there as 
in a court of justice. All the feel. 
ings of courtesy between gentlemen, 
and of equity between man and 
man, would operate to keep the om 
tor to the point; and the sense of 
the right of every man not to be de. 
frauded or ‘* bored” out of his own 
time, would make the House indig. 
nant against every impertinence, 
No need would there be of a “one 
hour rule” in such a state of things. 
No need of the speaker’s hammer, 
like the sharp crack of a Kentucky 
rifle, bringing down the orator in 
the very midst of his loftiest gym- 
tion, beyond “ the flaming boundsof 
space and time.” 

We say then that it is time for the 
people to prescribe a new mode of 
compensating members of Congress 
A mere reduction of compensation 
would not answer the purpose. Let 
our members of Congress be well 
paid, so that we may, if we will, 
elect those whose services will be 
worth paying for. But instead of 
eight dollars a day, let the average 
annual amount of the per diem al 
lowance for the last ten years be 
ascertained ; and let three quarters 
of that amount be the yearly wages 
or salary of every member. This 
is our plan; and if, within three 
years from the adoption of such a 
system, more business is not done, 
and better done, in sessions of ht 
or two thirds of the length to which 
sessions have recently grown, 
give the New Englander no 
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forpolitical wisdom. We commend 
this idea to the attention of the public. 
Ithas come to pass, that ordina- 
tily every session of Congress is 
enlivened by some outbreak of war- 
like patriotism, especially on the 
of the southern or southwest- 
em members, though that spirit is 
byno means confined te them. The 
country is suddenly alarmed by this 
man’s speech or that man’s report, 
in favor of a war with Great Britain 
or a war with Mexico. Partisan 
newspapers take up the cry; the 
ninds of unthinking thousands are 
inflamed with the idea, that our 
country has been grievously wrong- 
ed, or shamefully insulted, and that 
therefore the pride of Britain must 
be humbled, or the palaces and ca- 
thedrals of Mexico must be plun- 
dered. The swift steamships carry 
the story across the Atlantic ; and 
by the time they return with Euro- 
peancomments on the pugnacious 
and bullying temper manifested by 
American statesmen, it begins to be 
wderstood, perhaps, that all this 
imitation has proceeded from a few 
individuals, almost without  influ- 
eee, and quite unworthy of re- 
sect—or perhaps, that the whole 
isonly a cunning move on the chess- 
bard of political parties. ‘The ne- 
gitiators of the treaty of Wash- 
ington, not choosing to risk every 
thing by attempting too much, had 
wsely left two questions to be ad- 
jwted by future negotiation. The 
attempt to denounce the treaty hav- 
ing failed, and the people having 
shown their determination to rejoice 
that the principal causes, out of 
which a war might have arisen be- 
ween this country and Great Brit- 
un, had been so fairly disposed of, 
m attempt was made to create a 
tew boundary question, by the bill 
for the occupation and settlement 
ofthe Oregon territory. Mr. Cal- 
, in particular, deserves com- 
nendation for his manly opposition to 
that bill. To the statesmanlike views 
h he presented, the country is 
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in a great measure indebted for the 
defeat of that bill in the Senate. 
Undoubtedly the time is near, when 
it will be the duty of Congress to 
organize a territorial government in 
Oregon ; but before that time ar- 
rives, the boundary question in that 
quarter must be settled by peaceful 
negotiation. We entertain no doubt 
that it is the destiny of our Union 
to stretch itself from sea to sea. 
We hold it to be wisdom on the part 
of our statesmen, to secure on the 
Pacific as long a line of sea coast 
as possible. but this can be done 
only by peaceful and legitimate 
means. ‘l’o attempt it by measures 
leading to war, is folly as well as 
guilt. 

The construction put by the Brit- 
ish government upon a point sup- 
posed to have been adjusted in the 
last year’s negotiation at Washing- 
ton, gave occasion for another dis- 
play of chivalry on the part of mem- 
bers of Congress. It seems that 
the British cruisers on the Afri- 
can coast are authorized by their 
government—not indeed to ‘ search’ 
American vessels for the sake of 
ascertaining whether they are em- 
ployed in the slave trade, but to 
ascertain, by a ‘ visit’ if necessary, 
whether a suspected vessel hoisting 
the American flag is indeed Ameri- 
can or only piratical. We confess 
that we see in this nothing that 
ought to wound our national selfs 
respect—nothing inconsistent with 
the law of nations. If every pirate 
that chooses to display the Ameri- 
can flag in the presence of a Brit- 
ish man-of-war, is to be therefore 
safe and sacred, and if the same 
vessel when pursued by an Ameri- 
can man-of-war is to gain the same 
immunity by raising some other 
flag, nothing is plainer, than that 
piracy must soon become about as 
safe as any other sort of navigation. 
Of course, if the suspected vessel, 
when visited, turns out to be bona 
fide an American vessel, the only 
apology for the visitation must be 
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found in the statement of the cir- 
cumstances which created in that 
case a reasonable suspicion; and 
if it can not be made to appear that 
the suspicion was reasonable, the 
visit is not justifiable. It will be 
soon enough to take offense when 
vessels, really American, have been 
actually subjected to any unjustifia- 
ble interference. The presence of 
an American squadron on that coast, 
will be the surest way to prevent 
any occasion of complaint. Yet 
men were found in Congress to pro- 
pose, that on account of a speech 
made by Sir Robert Peel in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, the appro- 
priations for the African squadron re- 
quired by the treaty, should be with- 
held; in other words, that the treaty 
itself should be set aside, and all 
the questions which it settles thrown 
back where they were a year ago. 

In regard to the existing post of- 
fice system, nothing has been done. 
On the one hand, an attempt was 
made to forbid the transportation of 
“ mailable matter,” ‘including all 
newspapers and periodicals, in any 
other way, than through the post 
offices. Under such an arrange- 
ment, the system would soon be- 
come sufficiently obnoxious to be 
entirely abolished. On the other 
hand, an attempt was made to re- 
duce the postage on letters, to the 
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two rates of five cents for less than 
thirty miles, and ten cents for all 
greater distances. This, probably 
would have diminished the revenues 
of the department, without at qj 
diminishing its expenses. No cop. 
siderable change for the better can 
be made, without an entire recop. 
struction of the system. All frank. 
ing must be abolished ; postage «ust 
be paid in advance ; postage must he 
charged by weight, without diserim 
inating between written and printed 
sheets, or between double and single 
letters of equal weight; facilities 
must be given for the purchase of 
postage in advance, by the whole 
sale; without the introduction of 
such principles as these, there can 
be no improvement worth asking for, 

Diplomatic relations have been 
opened with Hawaii—the youngest 
and feeblest among civilized m 
tions, just raised from the depths 
of barbarism, by God’s blessing 
upon the toil of Protestant Christian 
missionaries from our shore. Sim 
ilar relations are to be attempted 
with China, the oldest of all liv- 
ing nations, and in numbers the 
greatest. The appointment of Mr. 
Everett as commissioner to China, 
gives universal satisfaction. None 
but “a first class mandarin” could 
with propriety be appointed to such 
a trust. 





Govutp, Kexpatt & Lincotn, of Boston, will publish in a few weeks, “ Classical 
Studies,’ The Importance of the Greek and Roman Classics, Miscellaneous E+ 
says on subjects connected with classical literature, together with the Biography and 


Correspondence of eminent philologists, by Professors Sears of Newton, Fsxtos of 


Cambridge, and Eowarps of Andover, in 1 vol. 12mo. 
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Atcey, Morritt & Warpwe tt, of Andover, have in preparation, a translation 
from the German, of “ The School Grammar of the Greek language, by Dr. Rarnatt 
Kéuven, conrector of the Lyceum, Hanover, Germany.” It will appear in a single 
volume, 8vo., of between 500 and 600 pages, and will be printed with new Gree 
type. Use will be made of the Syntax of Bernhardy of Halle, and of the “a 
Greek Grammar of Kahner. It will be translated by 8S. H. Tayzor and B. B. E> 
warps of Andover. 


Erratum.—By a slip of the pen, “ Cecil and Burleigh,” p. 259, column first, was 
written for “Cecil and Walsingham ;” and by some inattention the error, though sup 
posed to be corrected, was overlooked in the proof. 
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